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2 The Courts and the Kirk. 
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Ir is observed by Lord Clarendon, that at the commencement of 
the troubles in 1638, “there was so little curiosity either in the 
court or the country, to know any thing of Scotland or what was 
done there, that when the whole nation was solicitous to know 
what passed weekly in Germany, Poland, and all other parts of 
Europe, no man ever inquired what was doing in Scotland, nor 
had that kingdom a place or mention in one page of any Ga- 
zette.” We need not remind our readers how speedily the impo- 
licy of this neglect was shown; nor how great a part the Scots 
acted in the public affairs of England during the next fifteen 
years, but it is worthy of remark, that for many years past a very 
similar indifference with regard to the most important interests of 
the northern part of the island bas prevailed ; no omen, we trust, 
of a similar termination of those events which begin already to 
turn our eyes to Scotland. We sincerely believe that not- 
withstanding the widely different character of our ‘“ Gazettes” 
from those of the seventeenth century ; and notwithstanding the 
direct interest which since the Union, has connected us with the 
parliamentary elections and politics of Scotland, nothing has been 
generally known of its condition In many more important parti- 
culars. Thus only can we explain the indifference, with which 
English Churchmen suffered their Scotch brethren to be sub- 
jected to the most cruel penal laws, at the very moment when 
they were justly blaming the far milder enactments which had 
been passed, at various times, against the Scotch Presbyterians. 
We do not believe that it was generally known in England, that 
as late as 1792 every Scotch clergyman was hable to six months 
imprisonment on the first, and to transportation for life on the 
second, conviction, for the offence of reading in any congrega- 
tion the prayers of the Church, as they were required by law to be 
used on the other side of the Tweed; that in order to prevent any 
evasion of this law, the presence of five persons in any place was 
declared to constitute such an unlawful congregation, and lest the 
zeal of the clergy should induce them to brave these penalties, 
every layman present at the service was made liable to fine and 
imprisonment, and (if he were convicted of such crime twice in 
one year) incurred moreover the forfeiture of all the political 
privileges which he might possess whether as a peer or a com- 
moner. Had these things been generally known, we do not be- 
lieve that the people of England would so long have suffered 
reckless politicians to bring upon their country the guilt of per- 
—secuting the Church of God, Neither do we believe that the cir- 
cumstances are now generally known, which have made congre- 
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gations of the Church so few and so poor as they are in Scotland, 
—that in the year 1709, “there were thirteen congregations in 
the city of Edinburgh,” and that Chapels were frequent in every 
part of the country, until they were burnt, and the peaceable 
congregations scattered, by the English army under the Duke of 
Cumberland in 1746, Surely men confidently reckon on our ig- 
norance of such facts, who complain of the scanty aid given by 
English Churchmen towards the restoration of the temples which 
their fathers destroyed, as of an injury to the Kirk*. 

And while so little attention has been paid to the condition of 
the Churchmen of Scotland, it is not wonderful that the Kirk has 
shared the neglect. We are persuaded that the mass of educated 
men have known concerning it nothing more than that it is a 
Presbyterian body, together with such facts as they have picked 
up in English history. Meanwhile a controversy has sprung up, 
which, after long raging around the Scotch Establishment, has en- 
tered into its bosom, and has produced events, which, by bringing 
it into direct and open collision with the civil power, have ren- 
dered an appeal to parliament oa the part of the rulers of the 
Kirk actually indispensable. ‘That such an appeal is felt as a 
great evil, all parties freely admit.. It should be remembered 
in fairness, that the appeal is to be made to a legislature, in which 
the representatives of Scotland form a small minority, and that 
even of those representatives few are members of the Kirk.+ 


* Inthe Ecclesiastical Gazette, published Feb. 11,{1840, page 166, an advertisement 
is inserted by the Rev. James Walker of Hantley. He states that he has officiated there 
upwards of fifty-seven years, he must therefore have good authority for the following 
account of his congregation: ‘ It was at one time very respectable, and immediate] 
before the ill advised expedition of Prince Charles Stuart in 1745, had built and fi- 
nished an elegant Chapel. On the fatal termination of that expedition this house was 
burnt down to the ground by the royal army, the congregation was dispersed, and sub- 
jected to such hardships and inconveniences as the present generation would hardl 
believe. But notwithstanding this cruel and unmerited persecution, they kept sted- 
fast to their principles, and were thankful when they could find a place however mean 
where they could meet to offer up their public devotions to God in safety : they knew 
not one Sunday where they could meet the next, At last, in the year 1772, they ven- 
tured to build an Episcopal Chapel in the form of an obscure dwelling house with chim- 
neys, the only form they could adopt with safety.” He goes on to mention that this 
building, requiring more repairs than it seemed worth while to give to it, he determined 
to try “to erect a plain and decent edifice suitable to the worship of Almighty God,” 
and having cpllected in different quarters about £90, he applied, through his Diocesan 
to the Christian Knowledge Society, and obtained a grant of fifty pounds. And this 


grant was one of those, of which a newspaper professing to be conducted by Church- . 


men, and on principles strictly religious, complained bitterly, as injurious to the Kirk ! 
Our readers we trust willexcuse our bringing in this case (one of many) before them 
in the hope that we may be the means of obtaining some farther aid towards this good 
work, and of gladdening the heart of an aged servant of God, who has survived the 
period of persecution, 

| We believe it appeared last year that only two members of the House of Lords 


were in communion with the Kirk, while even they acted as Churchmen while in 
England. 
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Accordingly the measures already adopted were preferred, because 
(after careful consultation with eminent legal authorities and with 
the advisers of the Crown) it was believed that no new parlia- 
mentary enactment would be required to give them the force of 
law; and since it has been found that this opinion was erroneous, 
the very necessity of going to parliament is urged by one party as 
a conclusive argument for retracing their steps; while Dr, Chal- 
mers (the head of that which carried and adheres to them) laments 
that necessity, and appeals first of all to the clergy of England, as 
men who, if they cannot approve the “ peculiarities of the Pres- 
byterian establishment,” will at least give, “‘ what he wants,”— 


“ An ecclesiastical hearing to an ecclesiastical matter—insomuch, that 
though we have every reason to rejoice both in the numbers and the in- 
telligence of our lay friends, I should feel it a more hopeful and conge- 
nial employment to order my cause before an assembly of Episcopalian 
clergymen, rather than before an assembly of Presbyterian laymen. Our 


question would be infinitely safer in a convocation than in a parliament.” 
—Chalmers, p. 101. 


This appeal, replied to as it is by another from Dr. Bryce on 
behalf of the opposite views, must be our excuse if we undertake 
to give some account of the “ present position” of the Kirk. That 
the task is difficult we feel, especially because we do not profess 
to be either Scotchmen or lawyers, but it is one for which we 
have laboured to prepare ourselves by an impartial examination 
of both sides ; it is one too which cannot but be interesting to 
every Churchman; because it involves a practical application of 
the principles, by which the relations of the Church to the State 
ought to be regulated. | 

The General Assembly of the Kirk, which met at Edinburgh 
on the Sist of May, 1834, passed a resolution, “ That it is a 
fundamental law of this Church, that no pastor shall be intruded 
on any congregation contrary to the will of the people; and in 
order that this principle may be carried into full effect” they 
enact, that the presbytery to whom any presentation of a patron 
shall hereafter be delivered, after receiving the same as a valid 
presentation (which they are bound in law to do), shall be ready 
to receive, from any male head of a family in communion with 
the Kirk, any objections whatever against the admission of the 
presentee ; which objection may relate, either to his moral and 
religious character, and his fitness for the ministerial office, or 
to his qualitications for the particular charge now designed for 
him. ‘These objections are to be disposed of by the presbytery at 
their discretion, subject to an appeal. Moreover, besides {this 
liberty of objecting for causes shown, the same body (viz.\the 
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male heads of families, being communicants) are farther allowed 
to put in dissents without cause alleged to the proposed appoint- 
ment; it being only necessary that every one of them (if required 
to do so) shall “ solemnly declare ; that he is actuated by no factious 
or malicious motive, but solely by a conscientious regard to the 
spiritual interests of himself or the congregation.” These dissents 
without cause, being numbered by the Presbytery, are to be 
wholly without effect, unless they are offered by a majority of the 
whule body qualified to tender them. If offered by such a ma- 
jority, and not withdrawn within about a fortnight, it is impera- 
tive upon the Presbytery to reject the patron’s nominee “ so far 
as regards the particular presentation, and the occasion of that 
vacancy in the parish ;” and forthwith to direct notice of this their 
determination to be given to the patron, the presentee, and the 
elders of the parish. If a second presentation is hereupon is- 
sued, the same course is to be repeated; if not, the right to pre- 
sent will of course lapse, after the period fixed by law. But 
when a lapse takes place the Presbytery (to whom the law gives 
the presentation in that case) shall be exempted from the rules 
now introduced, and may appoint in spite of all dissents.* 

These regulations were to apply to every vacancy which might 
take place “ after the rising of the present Assembly,” (2. e. after 
May, 1834). On the 3ist of August, 1854, the church and parish 
of Auchterarder became vacant. On the 14th of September, Mr. 
Robert Young was presented thereto by the patron, Lord Kinnoull; 
the course prescribed by the Assembly was gone through, and Mr, 
Young was appointed to preach in the church of Auchterarder on 
Sundays, November 16 and November 23. The Presbytery met 
on December 2 at Auchterarder, and an opportunity being given, 
no special objections were given in; but dissents without reason 
being lodged by a majority of the male heads of families being 
communicants, the Deccan ultimately rejected Mr, Young. 
Upon this-arose the suitof Lord Kinnoull and Mr. Young against 
the Presbytery of Auchterarder, before the Court of Session, the 
supreme civil tribunal of Scotland. ‘The point really at issue, 
and which was tried in this individual instance, was of course the 
legality of that act of the Assembly, in obedience to which the 
Presbytery had acted, 'The importance of the question excited the 
deepest interest. Lt was argued before the whole bench of judges, 
thirteen in number. The pleading, which commenced November 
21, 1837, and concluded December 13, fills the first volume:at* 


* We have given as fairly as possible the substance of these regulations, which 
occupy above four pages, and from their technical language would be at first almost 


er to English readers. See them in Auchterarder Report, Appendix, 
1, 
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the head of this article. The opinions of the judges, delivered 
seriatim, occupy the 451 pages of the second, and sentence was 
not ultimately pronounced until March 8, 1858. The sentence 
thus carefully weighed was confirmed, on appeal, by the House 
of Lords, on the 3rd of May, 1839. ‘That sentence, which was 
carried by eight judges against five, declared that the court was 
competent to try the question,* and that 


“ The Presbytery, in rejecting the said Robert Young as presentee of 
the church and parish of Auchterarder, on the sole ground that a majority 
of the male heads of families, communicants in the parish, have dissented, 
without any reason assigned, from his admission as minister, have acted, to 
the hurt and prejudice of the said pursuers (#.¢. plaintiffs), illegally, and in 


violation of their duty, and contrary to the provision of certain statutes,” 
&e. &c.—Aucht. Rep. ii. 451. 


‘This sentence became the law of the land finally, and (except 
by the legislature) irrevocably, on the 3rd of May, 1839. On 
the 20th, the General Assembly met, and the great question before 
them was, of course, what must be done in consequence of this 
judgment? Three motions (by as many distinguished members) 
were brought before them. ‘The first declared, that the veto act 
“having been declared by the supreme civil tribunals of the 
country to infringe on civil and patrimonial rights, with which 
the Church has often and expressly required that its judicatories 
should not intermeddle, as being matters incompetent to them, and 
not within their jurisdiction ;” the Kirk shall proceed exactly as if it 
had never been passed, without any formal repeal of a law which 
was already pronounced invalid. Of the third motion we need 
only remark at present, that, like the first, it assumed that the in- 
validity of the veto act was fully established. ‘The second (moved 
by Dr. Chalmers, the present ruler of the Kirk, and adopted by a 
majority of 204 against 155), proceeded on principles widely dif- 
ferent; it declared, first, that the judgment in the Auchterarder 
case, “decided all questions of civil right ;” and therefore directed 
that no opposition should be made to any claim on the emoluments 
of the benefice of Auchterarder, whether advanced by the patron 
or presentee. But it went on to declare, 


“And whereas the principle of non-intrusion is one coeval with the 
Reformed Kirk of Scotland, and forms an integral part in its constitu- 
tion, embodied in its standards and declared in various acts of Assembly, 
the General Assembly resolve, that this principle cannot be abandoned, 
and that no presentee shall be forced upon any parish contrary to the will 
of the congregation.” 


“ And whereas by the decision above referred to, it appears that when 


* We omit all mention of those pleas which relate only to the legal technicalities of 
the Auchterarder case, without touching the general question. 
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this principle is carried into effect in any parish, the legal provision for 
ihe sustentation of the ministry in that parish may be thereby suspended ; 
the General Assembly, being deeply impressed with the unhappy conse- 
quences which must arise from any collision between the civil and eccle- 
siastical authorities, and holding it to be their duty to use every means 
in their power, not involving any dereliction of the principles funda- 
mental laws of their constitution, to prevent such unfortunate results, do 
therefore appoint a Committee for the purpose of considering in what 
way the privileges of the National Establishment, and the harmony be- 
tween Church and State may remain unimpaired, with instructions to 
confer with the Government of the country, if they shall see cause.”— 
Auchterarder Case Debate, p. 5. 

The difference between the two parties in the Assembly, as 
tested by these motions, is clearly a difference of principle. It 
is not a question, whether the judgment in the Auchterarder case 
does in fact decide the illegality of the act of the Kirk. It is ad- 
mitted on all hands, that the act of the Kirk is formally and dis- 
tinctly contrary to the law of the land, as delivered after a full 
consideration by the supreme civil courts. ‘The only question 
is, “ What then?” The party of Dr. Cook say, it follows that 
the veto act is null and void; that of Dr. Chalmers, that as the 
principle of the veto act cannot be abandoned, and as certain 
‘unfortunate results” may well follow from adhering to it, a 
committee be appointed, &c. 

Here then is a question of the utmost moment, and (we beg our 
readers most specially to observe) a question perfectly distinct from 
the expediency or the religiousness of the original Act of Assembly. 
To these subjects we shall return hereafter. But we desire first 
of all to call attention to this important question of principle. 
What is the duty of Church rulers when the law of the land, as 
enacted by the legislature, or declared by the courts, is contrary 
to the law of the Church? Are they to say, ‘‘ We are bound, as 
good subjects, to obey the law of the Jand, and therefore the law 
of the Church must give way ?” Or are they to say, “ Our first duty 
is to obey and enforce the law of the Church; and if this cannot 
be done without a breach of the law of the land, we are sincerely 
sorry, but we cannot help ourselves ?” 

The Kirk have adopted the latter language, and what Christian 
can doubt that herein they have done well? ‘They have said :— 


“The very same reasons which made it impossible for us to yield at 
first, make it impossible for us to yield now, and must make it im 
sible for us ever to yield. It is not a point of honour for which we are 
contending, that might be conceded. It is not a question of doubtful 
expediency, upon which a new light might break in upon as. It is not 
a mere sullen mood of obstinacy, out of which we might be coaxed, or 
cajoled, or compelled. It is a matter of plain and high principle. It is 
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true indeed, in one sense, we formed our decision originally under a 
mistaken apprehension of what the civil courts would determine to be 
the law of the land, but we were under no mistake with regard to the law 
of Christ. We thought that the law of the land allowed—we were sure 
that the law of Christ required us to decide as we did decide. No new 
element has arisen to alter or affect our view of the mind of Christ as 
applicable to such a case. The decision of the Civil Court may show 
that it is less in accordance with the law of the land than we thought, 
that Mr. Young should be rejected ;—can it ever show that it is more 
in accordance with the mind of Christ that he should be settled.”—Non- 
Intrusion Tract, quoted by Dean of Faculty, p. 85. 


We really do not see what answer can be made to this argu- 
ment. We may think, of course, that they are mistaken in their 
judgment of the law of God. Satisfy them that they are so, and 
they are ready and willing to retrace their steps; but you do not 
advance one step towards this result by shewing, ever so clearly, 
that the law of the land is against them. In fact every such ar- 
gument goes upon principles, which (if consistently carried out) 
would make the law of the land the only standard of morals, 
whether to Churches or individuals, Thisis our objection to the 


principles advocated by Dr. Cook, both in his speech in the 
Assembly and in his “ protest.” 


“We dissent from the recommendation or injunction of the commission 
to the presbytery of Auchterarder, not to take Mr. Young on trials. 

‘* 1, Because we consider that the resistance, implied in this decision 
of the commission, to the solemn judgment of the Court of Session in the 
cause of Mr. Young, affirmed, upon an appeal by the Church, in the 
House of Peers, is inconsistent with the duty of every good subject, is 
subversive of the great purpose for which all government is instituted, and 
is peculiarly to be lamented and condemned when exhibited by the 
members of an established Church deriving from the legislature its privi- 
leges as an establishment.""—Chalmers, p. 122. 


No doubt Dr. Cook is thus far perfectly right; that if the 
Kirk owes obedience to the judgment of the civil courts, in op- 
position (as she verily believes) to the law of God, it is not 
merely because she is an establishment, or (in the opinion of the 
members) a Church, but because it is “ the duty of every good 
subject” to obey the law even when his conscience requires him 
to disobey it, in other words, to obey man rather than God. But 
we have not so learned Christ. ‘The authority of the civil magis- 
trate Is sacred; itis the authority of God; they who resist it receive 
unto themselves damnation. There is no limit, no exemption, 
except one. His commands may be impolitic, but they must 
be obeyed, for conscience sake; they may be oppressive, but they 
must be submitted to. Only when they contradict the law of 
God, they contradict that from which they derive all their au- 
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thority; like the founders of the Kirk in 1638, who levied forces 
in the king’s name to fight against the king. And when this 
state of things arises, then it becomes the duty of Christians 
(whether they be mere individuals or whether they be rulers in the 
Church) to obey God rather than man. Regardless of all con- 
sequences, they must say, we are not careful to answer thee con- 
cerning this matter, for our God, whom we serve, is able to deliver 
us. This was the trial of the martyrs. Whosoever is judged 
worthy to obtain their crown, if he lives under a regular and 
orderly government, can gain it only by that which Dr. Cook 
pronounces inconsistent with the duty of every good subject and 
subversive of the great purpose for which all government is in- 
stituted,—by refusing to obey the command of the magistrate. 
‘The martyrs are God’s witnesses; witnesses to nothing more em- 
phatically than to the superior authority of His law over that of 
human lawgivers. And the Church too is called to be His wit- 
hess, to suffer martyrdom, if need be, for His sake; and in every 
age her rulers must imitate the martyrs by withstanding to the 
face even kings and parliaments, if they desire that the Church 
prove false to her divine commission. 

Of course we have all along supposed the civil power to de- 
mand of the Church something inconsistent with her duty towards 
her Head. Whether the Kirk is right in supposing that such is 
now her case, is not the question, We do not deny, nay, we 
zealously maintain, that it ought not to be without sincere con- 
cern, that Churchmen come to the conclusion, that they are re- 
quired by their allegiance to the law of God to decline obedience to 
the law of the land. Doubtless they are bound carefully to consider 
whether the difference may be removed by any concessions which 
they dare make, by any personal sacrifices, by any humble and 
patient explanation. All this however they must do, not because 
they hesitate between the law of God and of man, but because 
they are bound carefully to enquire what the law of God really is. 
And when at last they had made up their minds, they must act 
accordingly, We are bound to believe, and do believe, that the 
leaders in the Kirk have done this. No one can imagine that 
Dr, Chalmers has rushed willingly or lightly into a conflict with 
the law of his country. He has gone in and out before us too 
long, he has given too many proofs of a Christian temper, he is 
too. near the evening of life, that we should so judge of him. 

ay, his temptation, we sincerely believe, would be rather to 
over-estimate the importance of an establishment, and therefore 
to give up too much to preserve it. Doubtless the cause of 
quarrel is nothing but that which he verily believes, whether with or 
without just reason, to be the law of the Lord his God. 
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So plain is the case thus far, that it is hardly denied by any one, 
that shetrnstadly such is the duty of a Church, as of an individual. 
But men have in some way persuaded themselves, that this plain 
duty is strangely modified, in the case of a society established 
by law. We have preferred to conduct the argument without 
reference to the question of Establishments; because it seems 
important that men should realize the fact, that these doubts be- 
tween the limits of civil and ecclesiastical authority do not arise 
(as they are apt to imagine) from the establishment, but from the 
existence, of the Church. ‘They are likely to happen from time 
to time wherever Christ our Lord has set up His kingdom upon 
earth, ‘Io suppose that a Church is not bound to obey the law 
of the land unless it is established by law, although the notion 
is common enough in these times, is one miserable instance of 
these low views of the origin and authority of civil government, 
with which Locke and others have tainted the national mind, 
Let us think more reverently of the ordinance of God. Every 
Church, although unestablished, nay, although persecuted by the 
magistrate, is bound for couscience sake toward God to obey 
every command of lawful authority; so that the command is not 
contrary to the law of God; no Church, however favoured, owes 
obedience to any command which is so, ‘This we presume must 
be admitted; but it may be said that unestablished Churches, 
although bound to obey the civil power, afford no opportunity 
for its interference. ‘This seems to have been the meaning of 
the Lord President of the Court of Session when, in his sentence 
on the Presbytery of Dunkeld, he declares :— 

“As for those ministers of the Church whose consciences cannot 
submit to the law, so long as it remains the law I am afraid nothin 
remains for those ministers but to retire from the Established Church. 
It is impossible that they should remain ministers of the Established 
Church, and yet resist the law by which they have become an Established 
Church. That great and good man Ebenezer Erskine, an hundred years 
ago, did not so think * * as he could not conscientiously submit to 


the law, he withdrew from the Church and founded the Secession.” — 
Lethendy Case Report, p. 217. 


Now we say nothing of his lordship’s sad insensibility to the 
sin of schism: he thinks it a laudable thing in any Churchman to 
found a new sect merely because he cannot in conscience do that 
which the law requires of him, His duty is to remain in the 
Church, and there willingly to suffer anything to which it may 
please God to call him. ‘This sad error, however, is but the 
natural fruit of his education in the Kirk; and Dr. Chalmers 
himself would admit that any man is at liberty to follow his 
recommendation without sin, But the passage farther shows the 
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opinion of the learned judge, that it is from the establishment of 
the Kirk alone that these questions have their origin. No opinion 
can be more unfounded. Dr. Chalmers might found a new 
Secession, and even there the Court of Session might follow him, 
An unestablished body may possess endowments, and these may 
be the subject of legal dispute: nay, we do not hesitate to say 
that if (as the Lord President assumes) the civil courts are qua- 
_lified to give injunctions and interdicts on matters purely spiritual 
to an Established Church, they are not only at liberty, but are 
even bound in duty to do the same to one not established. Civil 
governments are commanded by God to see that all who are 
oppressed have right. If they are competent to see that a man 
be not unjustly deprived of religious privileges (baptism, for in- 
stance, or communion) by the minister of an establishment, what 
bars their competency to see the same man righted if he suffers 
the same wrong at the hands of an unestablished clergy, profess- 
ing to administer the same laws? What, for example, renders it 
easier to the Court of Session to determine such a point concern- 
ing a member of the Scotch establishment, than if he had joined 
himself to a society of seceders professing the same rules ? Wrong 
may unquestionably be done in an unestablished and even unen- 
dowed society; and if done, why should it not be remedied, if 
indeed the civil courts have any power for its remedy? But, 
leaving this question (which is useful because it demonstrates, 
ex absurdo, the incompetency of the civil courts to treat of such 
subjects at all), let it be remembered that wherever there are en- 
dowments, or even wherever there are buildings, as schools, cha- 
pels, or meeting-houses, belonging to any unestablished sect, it 
will be hardly possible to perform any act, however purely spiri- 
tual, which shall not, more or less directly, touch upon civil 
rights, and so give an opportunity for the intervention of the 
civil magistrate, and introduce the practical question of the 
limits of his authority in matters spiritual. It is impossible, for 
instance, that a minister of an endowed chapel can be deposed 
for false doctrine by the authorities of his society, without afford- 
ing to the civil court an opportunity of inquiring whether the 
sentence is accordant with the recognized principles of the Church 
or sect to which he belongs, and so reviewing the spiritual sen- 
tence. ‘This proceeding is involved in the well-known case of 
Lady Hewley’s Charity ; and suits are at this moment in agitation 
before the supreme courts of America which imply the same 
revision of the doctrines both of the Quakers and Presbyterians, 
Thus far, then, an unestablished Church is as likely to be 
controled by the courts as one which is established; but when we 
examine more particularly what it is which constitutes the esta- 
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blishment of the Church, we shall find that the chance of such 
control is actually very much diminished by its being established. 
Dr, Chalmers, indeed, seems to think (p. 52) that endowments 
constitute an Established Church, and the notion seems common 
among the members of the Kirk, ‘This is natural, because the 
Kirk originally received its endowments from the same acts of 
parliament by which it was established. 

We observe here a remarkable distinction between the English 
Church and the Kirk. It is notorious, and is denied, as far as we 
know, by no party in the Kirk, that whatever it has of secular 
advantages it has received by statute, as a boon from the state. 
This is expressly declared by the Lord President (Lethendy 
case), by the Dean of Faculty, by Dr.Chalmers, by Mr. Hamil- 
ton, and by Mr. Dunlop. The English Church, on the other 
hand, acknowledges, of course, that in one sense she owes her 
property to the civil power; because her rights of property, like 
those of the Methodist connection, or of avy individual subject, 
are defended and preserved by the power of the law; and she 
further admits that the legislature, having the physical power to 
take away all her property, as it has done in Scotland, and having 
taken away only the greater part of it, she may be said in another 
sense to be indebted to the legislature for her actual possession 
of the remainder. In the same sense, and with equal truth, it 
may be said that Mr. Hume has received his property from the 
state ; and that the sheriff of Surrey owes his personal liberty to 
the House of Commons, which has as much power and right to 
lay hands on him as on his brother of Middlesex. ‘The Kirk, on 
the other hand, obtained all its property by statute. [tis not 
wonderful, then, that members of the Kirk should consider the 
essence of an establishment to consist in the endowment of the 
Church by the legislature. But the example of England shows 
that a Charch may be established to which the legislature has 
never given endowments ; and, even when so given, they consti- 
tute a part only, by no means the whole, of the idea of an esta- 
blishment. In many of our colonies, alas! public money is given 
with professed impartiality to numerous sects. This can hardly 
be called the establishing of any Church or sect. In a sort of 
vague sense it may perhaps be regarded as an “ establishment of 
religion ;” but in establishing @ Church, the act and temper of 
the state are widely different.* There she comes to an existing 

* Of course, in these remarks, we are speaking of sincere Churchmen, willingly 
aiding the establishment of the Church. The common custom, we are sorry to say, of 
modera politicians is always to recognize the Church for her herm, and never for her 
advantage. If any piece of oppressive legislation is introduced, it is defeuded because 


it relates to “‘ the Established Church.” Laws are passed requiring the clergy to marry 
all who bring them a certificate from a civil registrar, because they are the established 
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body, a corporation which existed without charter from her, and 
before she had any being. She acknowledges and recognizes in 
that body certain powers, derived not from her, but from God, 
and most important for the happiness and good of her subjects 
both here and hereafter. She finds in this body certain laws, 
which she acknowledges to be of divine, not earthly authority ; 
she finds too, an executive government, appointed by the Most 
High Himself, for the administration and enforcement of these 
laws.. Such is the Church, when first she meets the state; and 
religious governors rejoicing to find such a society, and knowing 
that all the men in the world could never have originated it, at once 
give the force of law to her rules and judgments, which before 
rested only upon conscience. For example, the Church from 
the beginning had possessed and administered the pure and holy 
law of her Lord on the subject of marriage. Long. time she 
sojourned in a strange land, among a people who followed the 
polluting customs of heathenism, in the midst of whom she ad- 
ministered to her own members her own rule. But when at 
length the government fell into the hands of Christians, they 
could not hesitate for one moment to give the public authority of 
law both to the Christian bond of marriage, to the rites by which 
the Church solemnized it, and to the judicature by which she 


judged of all questions arising from it: and so they thus far 


established the Church. ‘The essence, then, of a Church Esta- 
blishment seems to us to lie in the public recognition and ac- 
knowledgment by the state of the rules and courts of the Church, 
whereby her laws become also the laws of the land, and her 
judges, not private men acting as umpires between their brethren, 
but the authorized dispensers of public justice, on certain sub- 
jects and for certain purposes.* 


clergy, i.e. the authorities recognized by the state in all such matters. But if a grant is 
made to erect schools, immediately it is a condition that inspectors be appointed 
the Treasury, and the clergy are no longer recognized public servants. herever a 
burden is to be imposed, they are acknowledged ; wherever any confidence is to be 
shown, they are disowned, as authorized agents of the state. 

* If this view be correct, it is worthy of notice that the (so called) Charch Discipline 
Bill of last session implied, among its more serious evil principles, the unestablish- 
ing, in a most important degree, of the English Church, It proposed to abolish all 
the courts which the Church has recognized, and to establish another by purely state au- 
thority to supply their place. Meanwhile it was to be expected that the bishops would 
continue to administer the laws of the Church in her own courts, as the Bishop of 
Exeter nobly declared that he would do, come what might. The result, then, would 
have been that we should have had employed upon the same causes—1, a Church 
court not recognized by the Jaw ; %, a court of law not recognized by the Church, It 
may be well if the conservatives of England will look to Scotland, and consider how 
far it may be desirable to provoke a contest between the Church and the courts of law 
in England. Meanwhile who can estimate the obligation both of our Church and 


country to the prelate who destroyed, single-handed, this most pernicious piece of 
legislation ? 
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Now it is a base as well as a false philosophy which, regarding 
public men as mere calculating earthly politicians, would assume 
that in all their dealings with the Church they consider only 
political convenience; that they are glad to have sanctions which 
will make men less troublesome to govern, like children who are 
kept in order by the threat of being “ given to the wolf;” and _ 
that, for the rest, they establish the Church only that they may 
gain a hold upon her and keep her quiet. Such, indeed, are the 
feelings of too many modern politicians ; but such certainly were 
not those of any sincere Christians, establishing the Church in 
the true fear of Almighty God. Still it is plain that they never 
could intend the newly-recognized authorities—authorities of the 
Church before, and now also of the state—to come into collision 
with the secular courts; or if difference of opinion did arise be- 
tween them, it could not have been meant that each should con- 
tend with the other as a combatant,—a state of things wholly 
inconsistent with the order of a well-regulated society. Such 
collision, indeed, would be destructive, as far as it went, of the 
ee of an Established Church: for that principle, as we 
iave seen, Is the public recognition by the state of the rules and 
rulers of the Church; and whenever the state disallowed any 
portion of them, it would so far unestablish the Church. The 
collision, then, between the civil and ecclesiastical powers, so far 
from resulting from the establishment of the Church, 1s one of 
those evils which its establishment most directly tends to prevent. 
The civil courts retire from part of the field which they before 
occupied, as soon as the Church of Christ is established in the 
land. At Rome the office of censor could not have existed with 
an Established Church: the bishop of that Church would have 
been already the recognized censor of the land. Each Court has 
legal authority, one in one class of subjects, the other in another ; 
both are equally recognized by the law ; and the Christian who be- 
fore had to exhort men to submit to the law of Christ, and, so far as 
was possible, to the law of the land, may leave out ‘the qualifica- 
tion when the Church is established on true principles; for the 
law of Christ has become a part of the law of the land :—the law 
of the land only an application and filling out of the general 
principles implied in the law of Christ. 

It is plain, then, that an Established Church is less likely than 
any other to receive orders from the civil courts which it cannot 
properly obey ; because its own judicatures being recognized by 
the law, there is the less ground for interference with them. Stiil 
a collision may undoubtedly arise ; because, while the state allows 
and sanctions the decision of the Church courts within certain 
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limits, disputes may arise, and have arisen, what those limits in 
fact are. ‘The same subject may be pronounced by one court to 
be spiritual, by another to be merely civil; and questions indis- 
putably spiritual often involve civil consequences, which the civil 
court may deem it right to redress. ‘Thus two questions arise :— 
1. What arrangement must be made with regard to those mixed 
cases, which seem to belong to both jurisdictions? @. What 
follows, when one court finds that the other is interfering with 
something which is unquestionably beyond its powers? ‘These 
questions are very similar, but not precisely identical. The first 
relates to the conditions of the establishment: “ To which court 
shall it constitutionally belong to decide this or that class of 
mixed questions?” The other is a question which may perhaps 
never arise, and, when it arises, has relation to details: “ What is 
to result when a case which is declared to be ecclesiastical by the 
Church court, is pronounced by the secular court to be purely 
civil ?” 

With regard to the first question, it will be obvious that most 
ecclesiastical causes are in fact mixed. Every question, for in- 
stance, relating to the deprivation of a clerk, to admission into 
Holy Orders, or to any office whatever in the Church, is purely 
spiritual. Yet the decision in every such case affects civil interests. 
A man is educated for the ministry, he devotes whole years to fit 
himself for it, he passes by many other opportunities of providing 
for himself, at last he obtains an appointment in the Church, and 
the bishop refuses to admit him to it. Can a case be easily ima- 
gined in which civil interests are more deeply involved? and yet 
the decision of the bishop is in a matter purely spiritual, and in- 
volving the welfare of souls. Shall we say, then, that the justice 
of the country can give no redress in such a case? or if it give re- 
dress, how shall this be so arranged as not to deprive the Church 
of her jurisdiction over matters spiritual f 

We confess that the difficulty appears to us more apparent 
than real. If the Church courts are to be recognized, if their 
sentence is to be the sentence of the law, it seems no great hard- 
ship that it should carry with it the civil and secular consequences 
which natarally flow from it, as well as the ecclesiastical advan- 
tages which are its proper subjects. If the bishop has received 
from Christ power in that which is greatest, it does not seem too 
much to trust him in that which is least. The most religious 
course therefore which a government can adopt is, that of making 
the endowments and civil advantages which belong to an ecclesias- 
tical office so strictly inseparable from the office, that the Church 
sentence, which decides the one, carries the other with it as a ne- 
cessary consequence. ‘This may seem a great stretch of confidence 
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on the part of government.* The sentence of the Church court, 
it is said, may be illegal, may even be given without due hearing, 
may be evidently unjust; and shall the civil courts not remedy 
the injustice? Now while we fully admit the fallibility of bishops 
and their courts, we do not see that this is any convincing argu- 
ment against trusting to them, until some infallible court has been 
found : to which, when provided, we are perfectly willing to grant 
an appeal from every bishop in England. Meanwhile we are for 
leaving untouched the judgments of the Church in things spiritual, 
even when civil interests are by consequence affected. 

But this is not likely to be acceptable to legislators and law- 
yers; and there remain two ways of getting over the difficulty,— 
one of which has been adopted by the State in England, the other 
(in times past) in Scotland. In England these things are left to 
the bishop; but lest his sentence should do civil injury, an appeal 
is allowed by law from his judgment to a secular authority, the 
sovereign in council, ‘The object of this appeal is not to remove 
from the judgment of the Charch the ecclesiastical part of the 
question, but to decide whether there is proof that the bishop, in 
judging of this cause, did proceed according to the laws of the 
Church, and on ecclesiastical grounds. Mr. Gladstone says— 

** If a bishop reject a candidate for a living upon ecclesiastical grounds, 
he cannot lawfully be corrected by the State ; bat if he do it upon arbi- 
trary grounds, or grounds not ecclesiastical, he may; because the acces- 
sion to the living is not to a spiritual function alone, but to certain civil 
emoluments along with it. * * * The king exercises an appellate 
jurisdiction: he judges not the cause, but the judgment; assuming the 
grounds which are supplied by ecclesiastical law, and inquiring whether 
its principles have been fairly applied to the particular subject-matter.” 


The benefit of this plan is, that the spiritual sentence being so 
far subjected to the civil power, as that it shall be proved to have 
followed in the due administration of the laws of the Church, the 
courts will no longer interfere to prevent the civil consequences of 
that sentence, whatever they may be. ‘The plan adopted by the 
Scotch Parliament was different. —[t directed no appeal (strictly 
so called) from the ecclesiastical to the civil power; but it “ pro- 
vided alwayes, in case the Presbytery refuses to admit ony quali- 
fied minister, presented to them be the patrone, it sall be lauchfull 
to the patrone to reteine the haill fruites of the said benefice in his 
awin handes.”"+ By this the State held aloof even from the ap- 
pearance of taking out of the hands of the Church the judgment 


* Yet it was the course adopted by the Emperor Aurelian, a heathen, and in the 
end a persecutor, when he ejected Paulus of Samosata from the episcopal residence, 
because the Catholic Church no longer recognized him as Bishop of Antioch.  Tille- 
mont, iv, 305. 


+ Act of 1592, c. 117. See Auchterarder Report, Vol. ii, Appendis, p. 9. 
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of spiritual cases. The evil of this plan was, that by alienating 
from the Church endowments of parishes where the presentee was 
improperly rejected, the State seemed to run into some danger of 
sacrilege. ‘This objection, however, does not apply to the case of 
Scotland ; because, as the legislature gave to the Kirk its pro- 
perty, it might fairly give it on such conditions as it pleased ; and 
it unquestionably avoids many evils which belong to such an ap- 
_ peal as is permitted by the English law. 

But thus far it seems that the courts of law and the Kirk are of 
one mind. It has long ago been conceded, that matters spiritual 
are left by the State to its judicatures: and that in mixed causes, 
the courts of law only claim to controul the temporal conse- 
quences, not to review the ecclesiastical sentence. But what, if 
the Kirk put her hand to matters civil and secular? It is 
answered, both by the law and by the Kirk, that such interference 
is absolutely prohibited. | Nay, one great complaint of the earlier 
Presbyterians against the Church was, that spiritual persons were 
permitted to exercise secular authority, Still the facts show that 
there is room for collision; because the Church may declare that 
to be spiritual and within their jurisdiction, which the law accounts 
purely civil. In this case, of course it becomes the duty of the 
State not to abandon her own province, assigned to her by Al- 
mighty God Himself, but to vindicate the authority of the law, 
which assigns secular matter to the secular courts, But what is 
the duty of the Church? It is on this point precisely that the mem- 
bers of the Kirk are at issue. Here it is that a large portion of her 
ministers consider her state to be materially altered by her being 
established. Dr. Cook, in the protest of which part has been 
already quoted, speaks in terms of censure of those “ who set at 
defiance, in what is declared to be a matter of civil right, the 
highest judicial authorities of the kingdom,” where he must mean, 
“ declared” by the courts of law, for the Kirk has steadily denied 
the position. Accordingly, in his speech in the General Assembly, 
May 22, 1839, he argues— 


‘1 presume that there is as little doubt that the statutes of our Church 
and our books of discipline draw a clear, marked, and distinct line be- 
tween ecclesiastical and civil jurisdiction.” * * * (He then cites the 
‘Second Book of Discipline,’ and the ‘Confession of Faith,’ declaring 
that) ‘synods and councils can handle nothing and include nothing but 
that which is ecclesiastical. * * * And here is the position in which 
we stand,—there is this act on calls declared by the stipreme civil courts 
of the land to be an act infringing on civil and patrimonial rights—we 
have declared that we are not to interfere with these rights; and the 
line of conduct resulting from these two propositions appears to be abun- 


* This objection is formally refuted by Hooker. 
NO. LV.—JULY, 1840. c 
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dantly clear, 1 know no way of escaping from this position but by re- 
sorting to our ancient policy, well known in other years, viz. that we are 
bound not to interfere with civil matters; but that it belongs to us, the 
Church, to declare what is civil and what is not ; that we have a co-ordi- 
nate power with the civil judicature to decide this vital question. * * * 
How does an Established Church get this power? It can not get it. It 
is constituted by the law of the land. We are taken out of the ordinary 
classes of Christians, and by particular statutes are conferred on us all 
the civil privileges and all the power we possess. And I ask, is there 
any statute that gives to the Establishment a power like this? * * * 
There is a contradiction in the very idea. We not only have it not, but 
we cannot have it, consistent with the great end of civil government. 
There cannot be two independent legislatures in one country. Society 
could not exist in any land if the legislature or governing power was not 
supreme. If you once admitted an imperium in umperio, it would be tear- 
ing up the very foundation on which the social structure rests. * * * 
In the Popish Church, the a the magistrate and the civil power, 
so far as language admitted, was abundantly shown; and if they sought 
into the earlier history of the Popish attempt to invade the rights of sove- 
reigns, they would find no such intention expressed. But the priesthood 
came to apply minute far-drawn analogies and metaphysical subtleties ; 
they came to show that what was civil was to be deemed under a cate- 


gory of a spiritual kind; * * * (and said) ‘Oh! this now comes under : 


our power, and we alone are entitled to legislate on it.’” [He then gives 


an amusing instance in which the General Assembly called the judges of | 


the Court of Session before them, on the charge of interfering with the 
Kirk, because one of them on the bench had called Mr. Patrick Simpson 
(a minister of the Kirk) a suborner, | “this cause being chiefly occupied 
in purgeing the members of their awne bodie, qwhilk is ecclesiastical, 
&c.""— Debate in Assembly, pp. 8—10. 

It was quite needless to prove, as Dr. Cook has done, that the 
Church may abuse the right of deciding for herself what cases 
are civil and what are spiritual. It is equally clear, that as long 
as she maintains that right she is an imperium in imperio. But 
we must differ from Dr. Cook, when he denounces this as an in- 
tolerable evil. An imperium in imperio is, beyond all question, 
inconvenient to politicians; but it can hardly be an unmixed evil. 
Nay, on a small scale, it is an acknowledged and unquestionable 
good, for what is CONSCIENCE but an imperium in imperio? It 
is the very substance of Bishop Butler’s account of human nature, 
that the nature, the object, of conscience is, to command. And 
so, where God has placed a creature instinct with free will, with 
a reasonable soul, and an approving and condemning conscience, 
there is a self-contained empire;—there is an “ imperium” in the 
midst of anarchy if the man live without the pale of established 
government;—there is an imperium in imperio if he be within 
it. No matter whether the governing power be in one man or in 
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many; the brave and good man tries and judges its commands by 
the rule of conscience, and as that directs so he acts, 


“* Justum et tenacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor, prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit solida,” 


And if he be a member of the Church, he has, in addition to the 
inflexible and universal laws of right and wrong (which the con- 
science of a virtuous heathen sanctions), certain governors (viz. 
the bishops of Christ’s Church) whom he knows to be authorized 
by God, and whose commands therefore within their province 
have the same force, because they bind his conscience. The 
bishop who warns him to avoid the communion of schismatics, 
although the state bid otherwise, is not more truly an imperium 
in imperio, than the conscience which bids him to avoid the wor- 
ship of images, although that be required on state authority. We 
know well that the liberality of the day, while professing the ut- 
most regard to the rights of conscience, disregards the plea which 
is here made on behalf of an authority external to each man’s 
own fancies, and discovers forthwith that an “ imperium in im- 
perio” cannot be allowed. But it is not less true that God has 
set up a kingdom in the midst of the kingdom of this world, that 
He has commanded all men to enter into it, that He has throned 
in it the successors of His apostles. If politicians do not like this 
it cannot be helped. Their complaint is not against the Church 
or the bishops, but against God; not against those who dare not 
refuse to perform the several functions belonging to them in the 
kingdom of God, but against Him who has set up a kingdom 
among men. 

And does the Church indeed give up this condition of her ex- 
istence; does she cease to be an empire and kingdom of God 
upon earth; because she is recognized and established by the 
civil powers?) God forbid! She does, she must remain a king- 
dom as long as she is a Church. ‘ Dr. Cook asks, “‘ How does an 
established Church get this power?” tell us rather, how does she 
lose it? for she gets it from Him who alone made her a Church at 
all. No laws of man, no conditions with the state, can deprive her 
of it, The power of deciding which questions may be left to the 
state, and which she must decide for herself, is but the power of 
acting according to her own conscience. ‘This is the great se- 
curity of the Church of England, and of every other. ‘There is 
au appeal from the Church courts to the sovereign; but the power 
which that appeal acknowledges is limited by the power of con- 
science. When the Church shall feel that the judgment of the 
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sovereign requires of her something which the law of God for- 
bids, that judgment will and must be disregarded. ‘This has ever 
been from the beginning the real security of the Church. ‘The 
primitive Christians boldly maintained the authority of the law of 
God, they said that we must obey God rather than man; that we 
must not fear those who kill the body, but Him who has power 
to destroy both body and soul in hell. But all this would not 
have preserved the Church to us, nor have exposed them to per- 
secution; if they had added, that it is ‘‘ subversive of the ends for 
which all government is instituted,” that a member of civil so- 
ciety should take upon him to decide, when the civil power does 
contradict the law of God. Yet this would have been Dr. Cook’s 
argument; for he maintains the authority of the Church in matters 
spiritual, to the exclusion of all secular powers; only he adds, 
that* “ the moment any act is declared, by the highest judicial au- 
thority, to be beyond the province of the Church as by law esta- 
blished; that act ought to be regarded as illegal,and cannot, consist- 
ently with the fundamental principles of all good government, be 
persisted in.” An Established Church, he says, retains indeed full 
power over matters spiritual; she is bound to maintain and exer- 
cise that power; but she is equally bound to admit that every 
particular subject of dispute as it arises, 1s not spiritual but civil; 
as if aman should say, [ am a faithful subject of the crown of 
England; [am bound by my allegiance to stand by it against all 
the world, and so L will: only [ will in every case acknowledge as 
the command of the English crown that which I shall receive 
from the king of France. 

On the whole then we must repeat our former conclusion. 
We do not see how the ruling powers of the Kirk could do other- 
wise, in this respect, than as they have. We need not inquire whe- 
ther the rule for which they are contending should Have ever been 
made; we need not inquire whether the court of session be mis- 
taken in that which they have pronounced to be the law of the 
land. But these men sincerely believe the Kirk to be a true 
Church of Christ, and they believe that the regulation which they 
have introduced into it is required by the law of Christ. In answer 
to them it 1s alleged only, that the law of the land admits of no 
such regulation, and they can have nothing else to say than that 
which was said of old: Whether it be right in the sight of God 
to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye! 


But itis more than time that we should return to our narrative. | 
We have seen that the General Assembly resolved that their rule, | 
declared to be illegal by the civil courts, must not be abandoned; | 


* Speech quoted by Gray, p. 10. 
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and appointed a committee to consider what should be done 
under the circumstances. This resolution was moved by Dr. 
Chalmers. He stated that it had been his purpose, if the act of 
assembly (the Veto Act) was declared illegal, to abandon that act, 
and to carry out the principle (viz. that no minister be placed, if 
the people do not like to have him), by giving instructions to the 
Presbyteries to reject such presentees in detail. This had been 
almost universally supposed to be legal; and presentees had ac- 
tually been rejected on this sole ground, as Mr. Dunlop shows 
(page 94) in 1726, 1728, 1729, 1736, 1740, 1752, and 1768, 
But Dr. Chalmers changed his purpose, in consequence of the 
opinion expressed by Lord Brougham and the Chancellor, when 
the appeal came before the House of Lords, Lord Brougham 
thus defined the word “ qualification,” for want of which only the 
presbytery might legally reject a presentee. “ It is a technical 
word in this question, the word ‘ qualified’ is as much a known 
word of the law, and has as much a technical sense imposed upon 
it by statute, by the law authorities, by the opinion of commen- 
tators, by the dicta of judges, as the word qualification has when 
used to express the right to kill game, or when used to express a 
right to vote in the election of a member of parliament,”—Auch- 
lerarder Case, Report, Supplement, p.15. And the technical 
sense is ‘‘ that the person presented has sufficient literature, pure 
life, and godly manners.” 

This opinion, in which the Lord Chancellor concurred, made 
it pretty plain, that the act of an individual Presbystery, rejecting 
a presentee merely as being unacceptable to the parish, would be 
as much set aside by the courts as the act of Assembly requiring of 
all Presbyteries so todo. Dr, Chalmers, therefore, considering 
that either the principle must be abandoned, or the battle must at 
last be fought, resolved not to shun it, and his resolution was 
adopted by the Assembly.* 

Meanwhile the leaders of Kirk found themselves in a much 
more serious position than had been contemplated by any party, 
as the very worst possible result of the Veto Act. On the legality 
of that act, indeed, opinions had been long divided. Before the 
House of Commons Committee on Patronage, Dr. Cook, Dr. 
M‘Gill, and Dr, Burns had expressed their belief of its illegality ; 
Mr. Bell, Mr. Dunlop, and Lord Moncreiff had maintained the 
opposite opinion, But it does not seem to have occurred to any 


* It is a common argument against the Kirk, that they were not required to urdain 
Mr. Young, but only to examine his qualifications. ‘This is, in the letter, true; but it 
should be observed that the ground on which the jadgment rested. was, that rejection 
by the people was no disqualification. It was therefore, in effect, an order for bis 
ordination, unless some other disqualification could be proved against him, 


‘ 
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one of any party, that in case the act was illegal, the civil court 
| could give, or would attempt to give, redress to presentees re- 
14] jected in pursuance of it, except by exercising their authority 
over the ¢emporalities of the benefice in dispute. Accordingly, 
on the 27th of March, 1834, Lord Moncreiff, after expressing his 
| own opinion, that such a regulation would be legal, says, “ It is 
a possible thing that if such a law were passed a case might arise 
i} in which the patron or the presentee might think it proper to try 
Fi the question before the civil court, how far it was or was not 
within the power of the Church to pass that law and to act upon 
it; andif the civil court were to differ from the opinion [have ~ 
expressed when the proposition was judicially tried, the effect — 


| would be that that decision, though it could not make the pre- 
sentee minister of the parish, quoad spiritualia, might be held to 
at give him a right to the fruits of the benefice ; for either he or his 
' patron might be entitled to retain them in the mean time: there 


would be some difficulty as to the effect in this respect; but in 

the mean time the effect of the judgment certainly would be, 
. that the Church court would have no power so ¢o settle any other 
person as that he would enjoy the fruits of the benefice.” Lord 
; Moncreiff, be it observed, is a Scotch judge, and one whom Lord 
Brougham calls “a very high authority,” “a most learned judge, 
for whom [ have a most constant and inviolable respect even when 
I differ from him.” He indeed was the mover of the Veto Act in 
the Assembly: but the Dean of Faculty, its most strenuous op- 
ponent, and whose authority, we believe, on questions of Scotch 
: law is second to none, entering his protest against the Veto Act a 
4 


~ 


few weeks later, declared, ‘ that a presentee rejected under the ~ 

Veto Act would have right to the stipend and other emoluments ~ 

of the living, without induction, by the Presbytery, to the office 

of minister of the parish.”—( Dunlop, 52.) And when the Auch- 

terarder case originally came before the civil courts, the able 

counsel engaged, including the Dean of Faculty, asked only this 

redress. On this ground the Kirk was prepared to meet them, 

with sanguine hopes of success, and with willing submission to 

' the law in case of failure. But a curious circumstance inter- 

vened, to which we suppose that Lord Moncreiff alluded, when 

he said (as we have seen) that “ there would be some difficulty 

| as to the effect im this respect.” An act of parliament passed 
(with the acquiescence of the patrons) a few years ago, gave the 

stipends of vacant livings to a corporation for the benefit of mi- 

| nisters’ widows ; and it seems a very doubtful question, whether 

. | this act does not deprive the patron of the remedy provided by 

; the statute of 1592, by which he was allowed to retain the sti- 

pend if his presentee was unduly rejected. So strange and un- 
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foreseen are the consequences of human affairs, that this very 
proper and peaceful arrangement, agreed to by all parties, has 
been the cause of all the confusion to which the present contro- 
versy has given rise; for there can hardly be a doubt that if Lord 
Kinnoull could have obtained the remedy provided by the old law 
of Scotland, he would have sought no other; that the Kirk 
would quietly have acquiesced, and the certainty that if the people 
rejected a presentee they would deprive themselves of the advan- 
tages which they derive from the possession of the temporalities by 
their minister, would have led to great moderation in the use of 
this power. But things took another course; for after the action 
had been commenced, the plaintiffs amended their suit, and de- 
manded that the court should declare it to be the duty of the 
Presbytery to take Mr. Young on trial, and if qualified, to admit 
him; and thus the Kirk found itself most unexpectedly involved 
in a question far more important than that of the veto—the ques- 
tion whether the civil courts were to controul and direct those of 
the Kirk in their spiritual functions. Mr. Gray says, 

“There might have been an Auchterarder case—a — before the 
civil courts at the instance of Lord Kinnoull and Mr. Young, and arising 
out of the rejection of the latter, under the recent act of the Church on 
Calls—which, in whatever way it might have been disposed of, could 


not have issued in that embarrassing conflict which the country now 
beholds.” 


‘Then mentioning the original suit, he says, 
“* Against such a process the Church would never have complained.” 


But, 


“It was one thing for the Court of Session to review her 

ings, in order to determine whether civil sanction should be given to 
them, and certain civil effects should be permitted to follow them; and 
it was quite another thing to do so for the purpose of annulling, con- 
trolling, or directing them. In the former she was prepared cheerfully 
to acquiesce. ‘Tu the latter she could not consent. Not denying that she 
was liable to err, she objected not to pass under the judgment of the 
civil court, to the effect of its being determined whether the temporalities 
were to follow her decisions or not ; but being persuaded also, that the 
fallability she acknowleges was common to all earthly tribunals, she 
could not agree to pass under that judgment to the further effect of 
having the procedure set aside which she had adopted in the discharge 
of her duty to Christ, and of being compelled to employ the powers 
which she had received from above, in a way which she was satisfied 
would not tend to the benefit of souls or,the glory of God.” —p. 5, 6. 


We would recommend any reader who wishes to do justice to 
the case made out by the Kirk, to read carefully the whole of 
Mr. Gray’s able pamphlet; and even if, like ourselves, he feels 


a 
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that it would be presumptuous to give any judgment on so doubt- 
ful a point of law as is involved in it, we are sure that he will 
agree with us, that the controversy now raging in the Kirk is not 
to be settled by hard names, by calling its leaders jesuitical or 
popish! he will feel that at the commencemeut they had very rea- 
sonable grounds for believing that they were acting legally; that 
they were unexpectedly involved in, and are now unwillingly main- 
taining, the present contest with the law—a contest from which 
they dare not shrink lest they should violate their fidelity towards 
God; above all, if he reads the pamphlets on our table, and 
especially those of Dr. Chalmers and Mr. Gray, and with 
common fairness, he cannot but feel, we think, that among the 
leaders of the Kirk are men not only of abilities but of honour and 
truth, which would do no discredit to the Church of England or 
toany Church upon earth. We may not be able to extend so great 
commendation to all who have written and spoken upon the side 
of the Kirk. We may perhaps think, for instance, that its able 
advocate, Mr. Dunlop has laid himself open to the charge of 
being even more eager to bring odium on the Conservative party, 
and to influence the Scotch elections in favour of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s administration, than to obtain a satisfactory settlement 
of the present question. We may wish that we could more de- 
cidedly say of him all that Dr. Chalmers says of the Dean of 
Faculty: ‘tis a comfort, a great comfort, when the spirit of 
the mes is so fast and so fearfully vulgarising, to fall into the 
hands of a gentleman and a man of honour. ‘The Dean of Fa- 
culty is a chevalier; he is not a roundhead.” But such things 
will be: and even here there is much that we must respect; there 
is “his undoubted earnestness, his unbending principle ;” there 
is a zeal for the liberty and the principles of his Kirk, which we 
would wish to see imitated by those laymen both in England 
and Scotland, whose blessing it is to belong to the Church. But 
turning to the leading ministers, we are able to feel with them yet 
more sympathy, and we delight to acknowledge it. We love to 
distinguish between the system and the men who are its victims. 


‘The more deeply we are convinced that the Kirk is tainted with 


schism, founded on rekellion against the most sacred ordinances 
of God, both in things temporal and spiritual, and destined in 
the end to illustrate that sentence, ‘* Every tree which my Heavenly 
Father hath not planted shall be rooted up,” the more do we rejoice 
to bear testimony to the courage, simplicity, and godly sincerity 
of those “f seven thousand” who are in it but not of it, and upon 
whom the virtues stored in that Church, from which they are un- 
consciously separated, have, by the liberal mercy of God, abun- 
dantly overflowed. May every blessing be theirs—above all, that 
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which is the greatest of all, the blessing of restoration to that 


mother from whom they have been alienated by the sins’ of their 
fathers, not their own! 


One charge, indeed, has been brought against the leaders of the 
Kirk, which does assail their consistency and uprightness, It is 
said that when the Kirk appealed from the sentence of the Court 
of Session to the House of Lords, it virtually pledged itself to 


abide by the determination of the House. Accordingly Dr. Bryce 
protests,—- 


“ Because the Church, in carrying the question involved in the Auch- 
terarder case to the House of Lords, did equally in law, honour, and 
good faith place herself under the obligation to abide by the judgment of 
that tribunal, whatever it might be, and, so far as within her power, to 
give effect to it, and, without a manifest violation of that pledge, cannot 
adopt a motion prohibiting the Presbytery of from doing 


what that judgment has pronounced, that they are bound by the law of 
the land to do.” —Chalmers, p. 122. 


And a higher authority, the Lord President of the Court of 
Session, is reported to have said from the bench,— 


“He wished to speak and think with every kind of respect towards 
the General Assembly, of which be had been an unworthy member for 
about fifty years, and therefore he said nothing with regard to that body. 
But this he would say, that if any other body of men, or individual man, 
had done what they had done, he would call it absolute profligacy. They 
had pleaded before this court, and this court had given judgment against 
them. ‘They had appealed to the House of Lords, thereby, he supposed, 
implying that the House of Lords had the power of judging in the case; 
for otherwise they would not have appealed. Now, he supposed, if the 
judgment of the House of Lords had been different from what it had 
been—if the House of Lords had reversed the sentence of this court, and 
found the Presbytery entitled to their expenses, no difficulty would have 
been felt in obeying that decision. The two learned lords would then 
have been Solomon and Daniel; the judgment would have been the 
most righteous judgment ever pronounced. But if it were against them 
—‘O no! we won't obey that decision,’ was their language. He said, 
if that had been done by any other body whatsoever, it would have been 
actual profligacy. It was the old thimble-rig trick, ‘Odds | win—evens 
you lose. If the judgment be given in my favour, I will obey ; if not, I 


q won't.’ ”"— Edinburgh Advertiser, Feb. 18. 


We must say, in common fairness, that we can see no shadow 
of reason in the charge. Mr, Gray replies by anticipation :— 

‘It is said that, by her appeal, the Church admitted the supremacy of 
the House of Lords. She did: she did admit the House of Carden be 
supreme with relation to the Court of Session, and therefore she went to 
the House of Lords to crave that it would be pleased to set the Court of 
Session right. She went to the House of Lords, not because she was 
perplexed with doubts which she longed to have set at rest, but because 
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she had no doubts whatever, and was fully persuaded that her rightful ~ 
jurisdiction had been infringed. She might, indeed, have refrained from ~ 
appealing, and have rushed with fiery zeal into that collision to which | 
she believed the proceedings of the Court of Session eventually tended ; © 
but surely she acted a more becoming part, when, deprecating the con- | 
flict which must arise should the Court of Session persevere in the course | 
on which it had entered, she repaired to that exalted tribunal by which — 
all that is transacted in the Court of Session may be reviewed, and be- ~ 
sought it to prevent the impending strife, by reversing the judgment — 


which was adverse to her liberties.” —p. 19. 


Can it really be maintained that a person who is directed, and, — 
as he is fully persuaded, illegally directed, by an inferior court, to © 
do that which he is sure is contrary to the law of God, can never ~ 
appeal against that sentence to any superior authority !—that an — 
Englishman, for instance, who should be directed by the magis- | 


trates in session to swear by the name of a false god, and whose 
evidence should be rejected because he would not so swear, could 


not honestly appeal to a superior court, which he feels certain will | 
quash the tyrannical demand? And yet, on the Lord President's | 
principles, he never can do so without “ profligacy;” for if he © 


appeals, he does it, of course, with his mind made up that no 
sentence of all the courts upon earth should ever make him do 
that which is required. 

It is plain, then, that the General Assembly had a right to 
appeal by way of calling on the House of Lords to deliver them 
from the Court of Session; and that, by so doing, they no more 
pledged themselves to obey the House, if it confirmed that sen- 


tence, than a man who calls on the master of a strange dog to | 
prevent it from worrying him admits the right of the master to set / 
it on him if he sees fit. Justin Martyr and Athenagoras presented | 


to the Roman emperor, the supreme judicial authority of their 
country, their “ Apologies” for the Christian Church, when that 


Church was under persecution; nay, St. Paul himself appealed | 
unto Cwsar :—does the Lord President imagine that either the 
Fathers or the holy Apostle bound themselves to adjure Chris- 


uanity if the sentence of the emperor was against it ? 
But the Kirk seems to have guarded itself against this charge 


with a caution exceeding what was necessary. In appealing to | 


the Lords she declared beforehand the nature and object of her 


appeal. ‘The General Assembly of 1838, which directed the | 


appeal, passed at the same moment the following 
** Declaration of Independence. 


« That the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, while they | 


unqualifiedly acknowledge the exclusive jurisdiction of the civil courts in 


regard to the civil rights and emoluments secured by law to the Church — 
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: ' and ministers thereof, and will ever give and inculcate implicit obedience 
to their decisions thereanent, do resolve that, as is declared in the Con- 


fession of Faith of this National Established Church, ‘the Lord Jesus, as 
King and Head of His Church, hath therein appointed a government in 
the hands of Church officers, distinct from the civil magistrate ;’ and that 
in all matters touching the doctrine, government, and discipline of this 
Church, her judicatures possess an exclusive jurisdiction, founded on the 


word of God, which power ecclesiastical (in the words of the second 


book of Discipline) ‘ flows immediately from God and the mediator Jesus 
Christ, and is spiritual, not having a temporal head on earth, but only 
Christ, the only spiritual King and Governor of his Kirk ;’ and they do 


: further resolve, that this spiritual jurisdiction, and the supremacy and sole 
> headship of the Lord Jesus Christ, on which it depends, they will assert, 


and at all hazards defend, by the help and blessing of that great God 


who, in the days of old, enabled their fathers, amid manifold persecu- 


tions, to maintain a testimony, even to the death, for Christ’s kingdom 
and crown; and, finally, that they will firmly enforce submission to the 
same upon the office-bearers and members of this Church, by the execution 
of her laws, in the exercise of the ecclesiastical authority wherewith they are 
invested.” — Dunlop, p. 99. 


The appeal made to the civil court by this Assembly can hardly 
be held to have pledged it “ to abide by the judgment of that 
tribunal, whatever it might be.” 

Of the Auchterarder case we have little more to say. The 
Court of Session indeed has issued, not an actual order, but a 
declaratory sentence, warning the Presbytery that they are still 
bound to take Mr. Young on trial, and if duly qualified, to ordain 
and induct him. The minority of the Presbytery proposed to ac- 


 quiesce; the General Assembly (to which the majority referred 
» for advice) censured the minority, and directed the Presbytery, 
> “ as they shall answer it,” to conform to the Veto Act. It was 


against this sentence that the protests of Dr. Cook and Dr. Bryce 
above quoted were lodged. Meanwhile it is stated that Mr. 
Young is about to seek redress, for the injury which he sustains 


7 in consequence of his illegal rejection, by bringing against the 


Presbytery an action for damages. It is difficult to imagine any 


| principle of law or justice on which his suit could be refused; for 


the rejection is against law, and the injury very serious; however 
prone, on Christian principles, may be the conduct of the Pres- 
ytery. 

Meanwhile it was to be expected that other contested cases 
would arise ; and another did arise, in the case of the parish of 
Lethendy. 
_ It seems that when a Scotch incumbent is disabled by age or 
sickness, an “ assistant and successor” is sometimes appointed by 
the patron, and ordained by the Presbytery, who then, without 
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further induction, becomes incumbent on the vacancy. Mr. Clark, 
who had been assisting the incumbent of Lethendy, without ordi- 
nation, (as is the strange and shocking custom of the Kirk), was 
thus presented by the crown, June 8, 1835, in consequence of a 
numerously signed petition from the parish. ‘The presentation 
was received and confirmed by the Presbytery, (who had the op- 
tion of refusing it, there being no vacancy); but Mr. Clark was 
vetoed by fifty-three out of eighty-nine communicants on the roll, 
and therefore rejected. The incumbent died January, 1837, and 
on March 11, Mr. Clark commenced an action similar to that 
then pending in the case of Auchterarder, ‘This action, we be- 
lieve, is not yet adjudged; and it is the opinion of Lord Moncreift 
that it rests on grounds totally different from those of Mr. Young; 
because there was no vacaucy at Lethendy; and because Mr. 
Clark made no opposition to the proceedings until after the death 
of the incumbent. But circumstances have made this case very 
important. While the action was pending which was to decide 
Mr. Clark’s right under the former presentation, the minister of 
the crown saw fit to assume that it was invalid, and to issue a se- 
cond presentation to a Mr. Kessen. ‘The Presbytery proceeding 
to give effect to this presentation, Mr. Clark obtained an interdict 
from the Court of Session, prohibiting their taking further steps 
towards Mr. Kessen’s induction. Upon this, the Presbytery re- 
ferred* the whole matter for advice to the Synod of Perth and 


* It may be convenient to our readers if we give some account (abridged principally 
from Principal Hill's Theological Institutes) of the framework which the founders of 
the Kirk have substituted for the Holy Order of the Catholic Church, It isin fact « 
hierarchy of human origin, 

Scotland contains (besides the new districts) about 940 parishes. In each of these 
there is (or ought to be) a “ Kirk Session,”’ composed of the minister, who is ex officio 
president (or Scottice moderator), and of lay elders. ‘* New elders,” says Hill, * are 
chosen by the voice of the Session :” but Mr. Dunlop says (in evidence before the 
Commons’ Committee on Patronage ), that ** according to the written laws of the Church, 
the Session presented a list to the congregation generally double the number of vacan- 
cies ; then the congregation are declared entitled to add to that list such persous as they 
think more worthy ; and on the list so made up, the congregation are entitled to vote 
whom they choose to be the elders elected. [n practice,” he adds, ‘‘ it is and has been 
fur a very long time back a mere nomination by the minister” (p. 24). ‘To constitute 
a Session three elders at least are required ; the average number, Mr. Duulop states, at 
six or seven, although in one very populous parish it is fifty or sixty. The elders are 
required to subscribe to the Westminster Confession. 

2. An uncertain number of parishes composes a Presbytery, of which, in Hill’s time, 
there were seventy-cight: some containing only four parishes, some more than thirty. 
The court called a Presbytery consists of all the parochial ministers within the district; 
the professors of any university being ministers; and one lay elder deputed by each 
Kirk Session. 

3. Three or more Presbyteries compose a Provincial Synod. Every minister in every 
Presbytery within the district is a member of the Synod, and with him the same lay 
elder who last represented cach Kirk Session in the car eco 


4. The General Assembly consists of ministers and elders, deputed by cach Presbytery 
in vroportion to the numbers of itsmembers, The ministers are chosen by rotation, the 
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Stirling. The Synod “ recommend to the Presbytery of Dun- 
keld to proceed with the trials of Mr, Kessen, in order to his 
settlement, and to deal with Mr, Clark according to the rules 


of the Church, anent his undutiful conduct as a licentiate of the 
Church.” 


Hereupon the Presbytery resolved upon proceeding with the 
trials of Mr, Andrew Kessen; but unanimously referred the whole 
matter to the ensuing General Assembly. The Commission of 
Assembly “ approved of the conduct of the Presbytery; found 
that the admission to the pastoral charge of a parish and congre- 
gation is entirely an ecclesiastical act, subject to the jurisdiction 
of the ecclesiastical courts ; ordained the Presbytery of Dunkeld 
to proceed without delay to the induction of the Rev. Andrew 
Kessen to the ministry of the united parishes of Lethendy and 
Kinloch, upon the call in his favour, according to the rules of the 
Church; and to report their diligence therein to the meeting of 
the Commision in August ;” and deferred the consideration of that 
part of the Synod’s sentence which directed the Presbytery to pro- 
ceed against Mr. Clark. 

The Presbytery, it will be observed, are to induct Mr. Kessen, 
on the callin his favour. The call is a paper signed by the pa- 
rishioners, and requesting the candidate to become their minister, 
This form, it is supposed, arose about the year 1712, when pa- 
tronage was restored by act of parliament; but whatever was its 


elders by selection. The total number of members in all these courts is continuall 
increasing, by the rapid subdivisiun of parishes, as new and unendowed Churches are 
built, the ministers and elders of which share all these rights. In 1832 (says the Dean 
of Faculty), the actual number of members returned to the General Assembly was 350, 
in 1838, above 400. Besides these representatives of Presbyteries, the sixty-six royal 
burghs of Scotland are represented in the General Assembly by sixty-seven ruling elders, 
appointed by the corporations, who are, we understand, chiefly dissenters from the Kirk ; 
and each of the five universities by one member. 

The General Assembly is presided over, the State supposes, by the lord high com- 

missioner, appointed by the crown ; the Kirk says by a minister elected as moderator ; 
the days of meeting are declared by each, asif it were by good luck that they fixed on 
the same. The legislative power of the Kirk is in this General Assembly ; but (by a 
regulation called the Barrier Act) their acts do not become laws of the Kirk until they 
have obtained the sauction of’ a majority of the Presbyteries. Meauwhile, however, 
the Assembly may pass ‘Interim Acts,” which have force for one year, and may be 
renewed every year, 
Every court has jurisdiction over those beneath it, and exerts it, either—tst, because 
it thinks fit to interfere unasked ; 2d, on an “appeal” from either party ; or Sd, on a 
** dissent and complaint” by any member against a sentence passed by the court below ; 
or 4th, where the inferior court does not choose to decide any question, and “ refers” 
it to the court above, tity 

The General Assembly sits only ten days in May, but its executive and jadicial 
powers are practically executed during the whole year by what is called the “‘Com- 
mission of the General Assembly.” This consists of all the members of the last 
Assembly, and meets four times a year regularly, and as much oftener as the members 
please, Its acts are subject to a nominal revision by the next Assembly. 

_If our readers attempt to study any of the books on the present controversy, they 
will excuse the length of this note, which will save them a great deal of labour. 
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origin, the Kirk has always maintained (not indeed its necessity, © 
for presentees have been settled without any call, and the settle- — 
ment was pronounced valid by the Assembly), but its propriety. ” 
The custom then has been, that after a man is presented, he obs 
tains a call signed by parishioners. But a call conveys no civil 7 
claim; and the object of the Assembly in specifying that Mr. > 
Kessen’s induction was to be “ on the call,” was to make it plain ~ 
that they did not claim to decide whether his presentation was — 
valid or invalid, or to confer upon him any civil rights, but only — 
to sanction his appointment as minister, and to decline the power — 
of the civil courts to prohibit such appointment. ‘This sentence — 
was given after the passing of the “ Declaration of Independence,” © 


and while the appeal to the Lords was pending. 

Hereupon Mr. Clark obtained a second interdict im still wider 
terms; it prohibited Mr, Kessen from offering himself for induc- 
tion to the office of minister of Lethendy “on pretence of the 


alleged cali in his favour, or on any other ground whatever,” and | 
forbade the Presbytery to induct him as minister on any such | 
pretence, ‘This second interdict led to a second reference to the | 
Assembly's Commission, which resolved by a majority of fifty- | 


two to six (August 8, 1838, after the sentence of the House of 
Lords), that this second interdict 


“ought not to operate as an obstacle to the Presbytery’s proceedings in 
the execution of the said sentence, but that it is their duty to carry the 
same into immediate effect, by the performance of what the Commis- 
sion have determined to be a purely spiritual act, and in regard to which 
the Civil Courts can possess no authority. The Commission accordingly 
instruct the Presbytery of Dunkeld to meet at Dunkeld on Tuesday, 
2ist day of August current, and take immediate steps for the ordination 
of the said Mr. Andrew Kessen, and proceed therewith without delay, 
in terms of the former sentence of commission, and to report their dili- 
gence to the meeting of Commission in November. 

“The Commission further, on the motion of Mr. Dunlop, found that 
the Commission having taken into further consideration the conduct of 
Mr. Thomas Clark in instituting legal proceedings, and applying for the 
first interdict against the Presbytery, and also his conduct in applying 
for the second interdict against carrying into execution the sentence of 
the Commission, the Commission find, that while this last-mentioned act 
might be dealt with as affording grounds for a contempt of the Commis- 
sion, it is more expedient that the proceedings to be adopted should bear 
reference to the grave charges which his whole conduct involves, and 
the Commission find that the several proceedings adopted by him and 
above referred to, afford grounds for charging him with attempting to 
bring the jurisdiction of this Church under subjection to the civil power 
in matters spiritual, contrary to the doctrines of the independent spiritual 
jurisdiction of the Church, and of the sole headship of the Lord Jesus, 
on which the same depends, in contravention of acts of the Assembly of 
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the Church, and in violation of his vows of submission, for the purpose of 


~ intruding himself into the office of pastor of a congregation, contrary to 
+ the will of the people, in opposition to the fundamental principle of the 


Chorch on that subject: and they remit to the Presbyter of Dunkeld 
to hold conference with the said Mr. ‘Thomas Clark, and in the event 


~ of his not evincing due penitence for his conduct, and withdrawing the 
~ legal proceedings instituted by him, to prepare a libel (i. e. indictment) 
> charging him with the said offence, and to serve him with the same,”— 


Lethendy Report, pp. 15—17. 


This remarkable and most proper resolution was acquiesced 
in by all ministers of all parties, and may, as Mr. Dunlop says, 
be considered as their unanimous sentence. ‘The Dean of Fa- 
culty says, “ As yet the Presbytery have not ventured to proceed 
to deprive Mr. Clark of his status as a licentiate, or to punish 
him ecclesiastically for the offence of trying his rights, and the 
extent of the power of the Church, in a court of law.” This is 
explained, we suppose, by what Mr. Dunlop mentions with 
regard to Mr. Young, (p. 108,) that the Assembly resolved that 
“no proceedings should be instituted against him tel the suit was 
at an end, that they might not either in reality or in appearance 
interfere with or injure his title in law to carry on the action for 


obtaining those civil rights which he conceived he was entitled 


to; thus leaving him the whole benefit of the character of a licen- 
tiate conferred on him by the Church, to enable him to carry on 
and finish his litigation against the Church.” 

At their next meeting the Presbytery read an opinion given by 
the Dean of Faculty, the head of the Scotch bar, assuring them 
that it was their duty as subjects not to execute the orders of the 
Commission, and that if they did, “ they would assuredly be sent 
to prison:” and then—(like him of old, who as soon as he knew 
that the interdict was signed, which declared that whoever should 
ask any petition of any God or man, save of the king, for forty 
days, should be cast into the den of lions, and who went forth- 
with into his house, and his windows being open towards Jerusa- 
lem, kneeled on his knees three times a day, and prayed and gave 
thanks before his God as he did aforetime,)—they proceeded 
to resolve, by a majority of seven ministers against three, to pro- 
ceed with the ordination of Mr. Kessen to the office of the holy 
ministry, and the pastoral charge of the united parishes of Le- 
thendy and Kinloch, in terms of the order and instructions of the 
Commission of the General Assembly: and accordingly, on the 
\Sth of September, the Presbytery met at Kinloch, and there 
was found there, in addition to the seven, one of the former mi- 
hority of three, who came to join his lot with theirs. Then 


“ the officer made proclamation three times at the most patent door of 
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the church, that the Presbytery were now met, and ready to hear any a 
objections which might be made to the life or doctrine of Mr. Kessen, 7 
and none appeared to object. : 
“ Whereupon the Moderator proceeded to the pulpit, and having | 
reached from ! John, v. 3—‘ This is the love of God, that we keep — 
is commandments, and His commandments are not grievous,”—pro- © 

d to Mr. Kessen the questions prescribed by the tenth act of As- ~ 
sembly, 1711, to be put to ministers at their ordination; and Mr. Kessen © 
having returned satisfactory answers thereto, was by prayer and imposi- © 
tion of the hands of the brethren solemnly set apart to the office of the © 
holy ministry. He then received the right hand of fellowship, and was 
admitted to the pastoral charge of the united parishes of Lethendy and ~ 
Kinloch. The Moderator then afterwards addressed both minister and 
people, exhorting them to their respective duties; and divine service 
ing concluded, Mr. Kessen subscribed the formula, and his name was 7 
added to the roll of Presbytery.” —Lethendy Report, p. 18. : 


Tidings of this noble conduct soon reached Edmburgh; the | 
Court of Session met, and the judges delivered their opinions; 7 
which issued in the summons of the Presbytery and of Mr. © 
Kessen before their bar on the 12th of Juve, 1889. Let the © 


scene be described by a lawyer and an eye-witness, Mr. Dun- | 
lop. | 


* In front, elevated on their bench, clothed in their robes of human 
authority, and invested with the stern insignia of secular power, sat the 
judges, twelve in number. Opposite sroop another court—a court of 
Christ, called to their bar for executing the spiritual functions conferred 
by the Lord Jesus on His Church, in ordaining a brother to the holy 
ministry, and intrusting him with the spiritual charge of a portion of 
Christ's flock, in disregard of the mandate of the judges of a secular | 
tribunal, who had no commission to exercise rule in the House of God. | 
The members of this court of Christ, in number eight, knew well that © 
the judges before whom they stood had the power to consign them | 
during pleasure to a jail, leaving their homes desolate, and, more painful | 
still, their people without the ordinances of religion. ‘They also knew ~ 
that a single word of acknowledgment of the Court’s power, and of — 
regret at having disregarded it, would have secured them at once from | 
any hazard. Otherwise the temper evinced by the Court afforded appa- | 
rently but little hope. | 

“ A very few of the most respected ministers of Edinburgh and its 
neighbourhood, sufficient to countenance their brethren, but not to have 
the slightest appearance of a bravado, attended them to the bar. First 
one, and then another, and then a third, followed them. A frown dark- 
ened on the brow of the Court, but the crowd closing as if all had come 
in, nothing was said. After a moment’s pause, the crowd again opened, 
and yet another entered. It was Dr. Gordon. No sooner was his noble 
and venerable head seen emerging from the crowd, than the smothered 
feeling broke forth, and a proposal burst from the bench to turn out 
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those clergymen from the bar; but an indignant and solemn remon- 
strance from Lord Moncrieff checked this attempt.* 

© The ministers were then called upon for any statement they had to 
submit to the Court. With ademeanour touching from its calm, respect- 
ful simplicity (which indeed characterized the bearing of them all), the 


_ Rev. Mr. Stirling, of Cargill, the senior minister, read the following 


statement :—‘ My Lords,—We appear, in obedience to the citation of 
your lordships, inasmuch as we hold it to be the duty of all subjects to 
render their personal compearance when cited by the civil courts; and 
being deeply impressed with the obligation of giving all honour and 
reverence to the judges of the land, we disclaim any intention of disre- 
spect to the court in what we have done, but in ordaining to the office 
of the holy ministry, and in admitting to the pastoral charge, to which, 
in our proceedings complained of, we strictly limited ourselves, we acted 
in obedience to the superiour Church judicatories, to which at ordination 
we vowed obedience.” —Dunlop, p. 118, 119. 


The court then adjourned for four days, when the Presbytery 
were again called to the bar; and the Lord President, having 
read the judgment directing that they should be solemnly cen- 
sured and dismissed, added— 


“Therefore, gentlemen, in obedience to the orders which I have 
received from the court, 1 have, in the most earnest and emphatic terms, 
to pronounce upon you the solemn censure of the court; and in doing 
so, 1 am also directed by the court to signify that it was not without 
considerable difficulty their lordships brought themselves to adopt this 
lenient measure ; but they desired me to state, that if you or any other 
Presbytery of the Church were ever brought before them again under 
similar circumstances, you and they will be dealt with in a very different 
manner. The ordinary punishment for disobedience to the law by a 
breach of interdict, is imprisonment, and I am directed to say, that if a 
case like the present should occur again, that punishment will be resorted 
to, and the length of the imprisonment will depend entirely upon the 
heinousness of the offence committed. But I hope and trust that such a 
case will never occur again ; and therefore you are to consider your- 
selves as solemnly censured and rebuked accordingly.” —Lethendy Re- 
port, p. 210. , 

Of the case of Lethendy we know no more; but it has been 
rapidly followed by one yet more important. Auchterarder and 
Lethendy had raised the important question of the independence 
of the Kirk, and its leaders had not been found wanting in bold- 
ness or firmpess, It was reserved to Marnock, as was remarked 
by Dr. Chalmers in the debate, to open the question, yet more im- 
portant, whether the inferior courts of the Kirk were to break . 


* It is only due to the head of the Court, whose generous and noble feelings arc 
ever conspicuous, to mention that nothing could exceed the dignified kindness with 


which his lordship couducted the proceedings so far as he was concerned.— Mr. Dan- 
lop’s note. 
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from their vowed subordination to the superior, that subordina- 
tion, which in their system, man’s authority has substituted, for 
the canonical obedience of Catholic Christians to the successors 
of the Apostles. Neither was the call unanswered. The vacancy 
at Marnoch took place in April, 1837; in September Mr. 
Edwards was presented and vetoed ; the patrons at first protested 
and offered to prove the greater number of dissentients “ guilty 
of canvassing, caballing, conspiring and intimidation,” but after- 
wards withdrew. After some proceedings the Presbytery, by 
direction of the General Assembly, rejected Mr. Edwards under 
the veto act, and a second presentation to Mr. Hendry was issued 
by the patrons, This was followed by a sentence of the civil 
court (on the suit of Mr. Edwards,) that the Presbytery were 
still bound and astricted to take him on trials, and, if found qua- 
lified, to admit him. Hereupon the majority of the Presbytery, 
seven in number, reported to the Assembly’s Commission, that 
they had 


“come to the painful resolution to act in opposition to the prohibition 
served upon them by order of the Commission, andi in obedience to the 
decree of the Court of Session, to take Mr. Edwards on trials as pre- 
sentee to the church and parish of Marnoch, and that they have resolved 
accordingly this day.” — Presbyterian Review, Jan, 1840. 

The debate which followed in the Commission was very long. 
On the whole, it appeared certain, that if the majority of the 
Presbytery were suffered to proceed, Mr. Edwards would be or- 
dained and legally settled as incumbent, in spite of direct pro- 
hibitions from the Assembly, to which Assembly every one of the 
Presbytery had solemnly sworn obedience; and the conduct of 
the Presbytery was the more inexcusable, because they were in 
no degree pressed to proceed at all, and would have incurred no 
danger of any punishment from the civil court, had they, in 
obedience to the hirk, delayed for a ume all further proceedings, 
They ran greedily into open rebellion against the Kirk. The 
Commission, however, acted with firmness. They resolved, on 
the motion of Mr. Candlish, to suspend the seven ministers who 
formed the majority “ from the office and funcuon of the holy 
ministry, aye and until they shall be reponed by the General 
Assembly, or otherwise, as after mentioned ; declaring all acts, 
ministerial and judicial, performed by them, or any of them, 
from and after the date hereof, and till reponed, to be void and 
null,” and only permitting them to be immediately restored if 
they would sign an assurance “ that they will submit themselves 
to the judicatories of this Church, in this and in all other mat- 
ters, but not otherwise.” They concluded by providing for 
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the supply of the parishes during the suspension of the minis- 


ters. 

It should be observed, that this sentence, which was supported 
by Dr. Chalmers, and carried by 121 against 14, was declared 
by all its supporters to be intended, not for punishment, but for 
prevention, ‘They offered, at the very last, to refer the question 
to the next General Assembly, if the counsel, who were present 
on behalf of the Presbytery, would only promise that they would 
suspend their proceedings in the mean time. We must say, that 
although certainly vigorous, the sentence was, under the circum- 
stances, very lenient. It was proposed indeed, that the majority 
should be suspended only from their presbyterial, exercising mean- 
while their ministerial functions. We willonly make one remark 
on this proposal—that it is suicidal of the Kirk. It goes upon the 
assumption, that a Church (assuming the Kirk to be one,) can 
make men Presbyters, without leaving to them the power of or- 
dination, Now it is unquestionable, that the founders of the Kirk 
had never received from the Church the power of ordaining ; but 
they exercised it on this ground, viz.—that in the first age all 
Presbyters (as they idly dreamed) had that power, and that it 
was so inseparably linked with the pastoral office, that whenever 
the Church made any man a minister, it gave him of necessity, 
although unintentionally and unconsciously, the power of ordina- 
tion, Lf it be possible for any Church to make a man a minister, 
without the power of ordaining others, it is quite certain that the 
Kirk is no Church, and its ministers no Presbyters. 

But to return, if ever the duty of Christian men was plain, such 
was the duty of the suspended ministers of the Presbytery of 
Strathbogie. Before, they might perhaps doubt whether, in such 
a matter, which was mixed of spiritual and secular, they owed 
obedience to the Court of Session, or to the Kirk. But of this, 
on their own principles, they must have been absolutely certain, 
that from the Kirk, not from the Court of Session, they had de- 
rived all their supposed right to minister and ordain. However 
severely then or unjustly the Assembly might have acted in with- 
drawing that power, it was their siinple, their unquestionable 
duty to submit to it, and to abstain for awhile from their minis- 
trations. Thus they would have showed that they acted on a 
mistaken Serise of duty, not from party spirit or wilful insubor- 


dination. Their own “ Plain Statement,” shall express their 
determination. ‘They 


“ solemnly affirm, that in taking the step for which they are now suf- 
fering persecution, they conscientiously believed that they were acting 
in accordance with the statute law of the Church, to whose constitution 
they have vowed allegiance. In this belief their minds are still settled ; 
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and it is in consequence of this belief, and from no spirit of contumacy 
to their ecclesiastical superiors, that they have not felt themselves at 
liberty to submit to what they held to be an illegal sentence of suspen- 
sion. —-p. 13, 


In short, the sentence rested on no statute, and therefore they 
were not at liberty to submit to it. Do these gentlemen admit 
(what we of course believe,) that the Kirk has indeed no further 

ower than what it has received from statute ? 

But this was not all; the Kirk had directed the Presbytery of 
Strathbogie, now consisting, of course, only of the former mino- 
rity, to meet for the purpose of supplying the vacant parishes, 
and it had also commissioned certain ministers to notify the 
suspension of the refractory majority m their parish churches. 
Functions more purely spiritual cannot easily be imagmed. But 
the recusants sought from the civil court an interdict prohibit- 
ing the meeting of the Presbytery, as directed by the Kirk, and 
also forbidding the persons commissioned by the Assembly from 


“ preaching in the churches or churchyards, or schoolhouses, or using 
the church bells in the respective parishes of ihe complainers on Sab- 
bath, the 22d current, or the next Sabbath thereafter, and intimating the 
said sentence and deliverance, or otherwise attempting to carry the same 
into effect, aud from in any way molesting, invading, and interrupting 
the complainers inthe exercise of the functions of their several offices of 
ministers of the said parishes respectively, or intruding into their several 
parish churches or parishes, for the purpose of promulgating the said re- 
solutions and sentence, or otherwise molesting the complainers : and 
further to interdict, prohibit, and discharge all other Presbyteries, and 
all ministers and probationers, to whom the said resolutions and sentence 
authorise application to be made, for the purpose of co-operating with 
the minority of the Presbytery in the aforesaid object, from so doing ; 
and also to interdict all Presbytery and Session clerks, or other officers, 
from intimating and serving the said resolutions and sentence upon the 
complainers, as they are therein directed to do; or to do otherwise in 
the premises as to your lordships shall seem proper.” 


‘This order they obtained, except that the interdict did not for- 
bid them the parishes, but only the churches, church-yards, 
schools, Xc. But the suspended ministers did not rely on the 
moral force of this sentence; they were backed by a physical 
power in the form of policemen, &c. who enforced it; and they 
conducted service in the churches, while the sentence of the Kirk 
was mumated on the village greens. 

So passed the first two Sundays on which the suspension was 
to be announced. But as the Kirk considered the parishes vacant, 
and her authorized ministers were excluded from the churches, 
they conducted her worship where they could obtain a room in the 
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parish ; the parishioners, it need hardly be said, being miserably 
divided between the worship in the Church, authorized by the 
state, and that in the barns, sanctioned by the Kirk, Upon 
this a second interdict was sought and obtained, which, as the 
Edinburgh paper of February 18, triumphantly declares, 


“goes the length of rendering the sentence of the Commission of the 
11th December wholly inoperative. ‘The interdict which the court 
granted formerly was limited, and merely prohibited those ministers de- 
legated by the Commission to intimate the sentence of suspension, from 
using the churches, church-yards, and school-houses in the respective 
parishes. It did not go the length of interdicting them from entering 
the parishes for the purpose of exercising their ministerial functions ; 
and accordingly since that time temporary preaching stations have been 
erected, where ministers authorized by the Commission have continued 
to officiate, in opposition to the parochial clergy, in all the seven parishes. 
The interdict now granted extends to the prohibiting these ministers from 
officiating within the parishes of the suspended clergymen.” 


It could never be supposed that men who had gone so far as 
the ruling party in the Kirk had done, and who were so clearly 
right, would listen for a moment to such an interdict as this. 
Surely, even the judges themselves must have lost all respect for 
them both as men, as Christians, and as those who believe them- 
selves Presbyters, if they had done so. The fact that a prison was 
the threatened reward of their obedience to the Kirk must no doubt 
have made their duty easier, for the real difficulty of an ecclesiasti- 
cal ruler is, when in peace and safety and abundance himself, he 
is compelled by a sense of duty to pass or enforce a painful sen- 
tence against a brother. From this pain the leaders of the Kirk are 
relieved ; the danger is their own, the arm of power is with the 
suspended ministers, Accordingly the newspapers inform us, that 


“at Keith, on Monday last week, the interdict of the Court of Session 
Was served upon the Rev. Messrs. Guthrie, Edinburgh ; Dewar, Foch- 
abers ; Duff, Grange ; Gordon, Aberdeen; Bell, Mortlach ; and Miller, 
Botriphnie. It has, however, failed in having any effect. ‘The Rev. Mr. 
Guthrie, within three hours after the service of the interdict, preached in 
the barn at Botriphnie, the two galleries and close set seats of which were 
filled by more than one half the population of the parish. At one o'clock 
next day Mr. Guthrie again preached in the parish of Glass to many 
hundreds of parishioners. The same evening divine worship was held 
at six o'clock, when Mr. Guthrie again officiated, in presence of nearly 
1000 of the people of Mortlach.—Mr. Guthrie preached the other night 
at Huntly, in defiance of the interdict, and announced it to be the inten- 
tion of himself and his brethren to pay no attention to the authority of 
the Court of Session.” — Aberdeen Herald. 


We are writing at the distance of several hundred miles, but 
we feel no doubt that these gentlemen must before this be com- 
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hie mitted. The duty of the Court of Session to support their own 
i interdict, if they thought it right to grant it, can hardly admit 
of dispute. 
b Meanwhile, the suspended ministers continue their functions. 
’ They have met as the Presbytery, have examined Mr. Edwards 
the presentee to Marnoch, and pronounced him duly qualified. 
: Here, with an inconsistency most ludicrous, they purpose to stay 
: matters till the next Assembly. It is admitted on all hands, that 
Wi if duly qualified, it is the duty of the Presbytery to induct a pre- 
wa sentee. ‘The prohibition of the Kirk they have treated as null 
| 7! and void, by proceeding with his trials; what excuse then can 
Wy they make, either to the State or their own consciences, for not 
| inducting him ? 
1 On the other hand, the four members who, in the judgment of 
Ve the Kirk, constitute the Presbytery of Strathbogie, have issued 


the following remarkable letter to the imhabitants of the seven 
parishes : 


“ Dear Brethren,—It has been reported to us, that certain of your 

a number have applied for and received baptism to their children, and 
| others the celebration of marriage, at the hands of their ministers, 

} notwithstanding the public intimation, which had been previously given, 


‘! of the sentence of suspension passed upon them by the Commission of 
| oa the General Assembly. As invested with the spiritual superintendence 
The of the 


rishes within the bounds of this Presbytery, we feel that we 
H #}, should chargeable with the neglect of our duty to the Church and 

\ with unfaithfulness towards you, if we did not affectionately, but so- 

"y lemnly, warn you against following such a course. By the sentence of 
i the Commission, the seven ministers are suspended from the office and 
1) LBP functions of the holy ministry; and it is declared, that all acts, minis- 
terial and judicial, performed, or attempted to be performed, by them, or 


: 2 any of them, until reponed, shall be ‘ void and null.’ They have, 
| therefore, wm ther present condition no spiritual authority—no right toad- © 
lie minister the ordinances of the Gospel. ‘They have been deprived of that © 


| right by the Church from which they at first received it: and you cannot, 
se ' therefore, apply to them for these ordinances, without setting at nought 
the authority, and subjecting yourselves to the censures, of that Church. 
hs The Committee, appointed by the Commission of the General Assembly 
: ) : to co-operate with the Presbytery in providing for the preaching of the 
| Gospel and the dispensation of ordinances in the parishes of the sus- 
pended ministers, unite with us in earnestly imploring you to reflect what 
will be the position in which you place yourselves and your children, 
should you follow the example of the individuals (we trust they are very 
few) who have received the form of a divine ordinance at the hands of 
those who have no warrant to administer it, 
| 4 “We pray that you will take this our affectionate warning in good 
a) part, and avoid a line of conduct which can be regarded by the Church 
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in no other light than as a contempt of her authority, and an unlawful 
use of the institutions of Christ. 


“ In name and by appointment of the Presbytery of Strathbogie. 


(Signed) Daviv Dewar, Moderator. 
Keith, 29th January, 1840. 


(A true copy.) Tuomas B. Brut, 
Pby. Clk.” 


We have no room for half the reflections which crowd upon us 
in tracing these proceedings. We cannot but hope, that by lead- 
ing men, who fear God, to examine the nature and foundation 
of Church authority, they may by His blessing lead them both 
to know better, and to do more faithfully, a part of His will, which 
is not the less binding because it is the fashion of modern times 
to disregard it. Meanwhile, all honour and success to the leaders 
of the Kirk ;—not to the Kirk, we repeat, but to its leaders. May 
they be led to consider whence it derived such authority as it 
now professes to exercise. May they see that there is but one 
assumption that will justify their conduct, and that is the assump- 
tion of the truth of those principles which they revile as Popery, 
when urged by churchmen. May they seriously consider what their 
OWN position is as ministers of the Kirk, if the seven suspended in- 
cumbents of Strathbogie have indeed “no authority —no right to 
administer the ordinances of the Gospel,” and so can give “ the 
form” only, not the reality “ of a divine ordinance.” What proof 
can the Kirk give that they are a church at all? only this, that in 
1638 their iahow threw off the yoke of the successors of the 
Apostles, much more violently and indecently than the Strath- 
bogie incumbents have broken theirs: that of the men thus sepa- 
rated from Christ’s Church, many again submitted at the Resto- 
ration; and the remainder were exactly in the condition to which 
the seven incumbents would now be reduced if the State and 
the Kirk should unite to deprive them of all civil and religious 
authority. Lastly, that the parliament of 1689 vested the go- 
vernment of the Kirk in these “ ousted ministers and those 
ordained by them.” There is not a minister of the Scotch esta- 
blishnent cin has any more authority to show for his spiritual 
acts than Mr. Edwards would have if the seven suspended 
ministers should ordain and induct him this day. And let us 
especially and emphatically ask Doctor Chalmers why should 
they not do so? Has he not told us, that all the denominations 
of Evangelical Protestants are one as much theologically right 
as the other; and that the State would have done as well, had 
it selected any one of them as any other; and that all this can 
be doubted only by “ domineering Churchmen, who attribute 
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a mystic importance to themselves!” Why then are not the 
seven men of Strathbogie a “ Scriptural Church ?” Why may 
not the State “ give the vineyard” to them, as it has actually 
done? Never were men acting more clearly right, or in more 
open violation of their own principles, than Doctor Chalmers and 
his party. 

But one lesson, perhaps, these good men may learn from what 
has happened—that it is neither very becoming nor very con- 
vincing to call names. For some years past, these very men have 
been railing at all who, either in England or Scotland, maintain 
the principles of the Church—they have been bigots, and Papists, 
and what not ; and all this being too little, a Semi-presbyterian 
newspaper in London has invented a new term of reproach, from 
the name of a distinguished member of the University of Oxford. 
We see with shame and grief, that even with this low ribaldry, 
Dr. Chalmers has, in a moment of forgetfulness, stooped to defile 
his pen, applying the name in his “ address to the Dignitaries and 
Ecclesiastics at large of the Church of England,” to all “ who 
conceive that ours is not a true Church of Christ.” Let them 
seriously remember all this before they complain that their own 
principles and proceedings are now denounced as Popish, and 
that among other reasons, because they do not admit these same 
seven men of Strathbogie to be ‘a true Church of Christ.” 

Another consideration is forced upon us—the Kirk has pledged 
herself “ firmly to enforce submission to her principles upon her 
office-bearers and members, by the execution of her laws in the 
exercise of the ecclesiastical authority wherewith she is invested.” 
Her office-bearers and members :—to the former she has re- 
deemed her pledge ; what has she done to her members? she 
has suspended the Strathbogie ministers; she has announced ber 
intention, when the proper time comes, of dealing with the licen- 
tiates, Mr. Young, Mr. Clark, and Mr. Edwards. But what 
patron has she touched? Against what judge, or lawyer, or writer 
to the signet, has she denounced spiritual penalties? Have not 
they too come under the full force of the sacred text; ‘ If he 
will not hear the Church, let him be to thee as an heathen man 
and a publican?” ‘The question is answered only by the taunt of 
the Dean of Faculty, that the Kirk dares to touch only the weak. 
The taunt is not indeed exactly the truth; it is not that she 
wants courage, but that she has no power. ‘The Church of God 
has ever vindicated her authority upon the great of this world, 
Her character as given by prophecy, was not that she should 
bind and lead captive the poor, the weak, and the multitude. 
Them, indeed, she was to conquer, but in another manner. Like 
the inhabitants of the cities destroyed by the Romans, they were 
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“* devicti in libertatem,” admitted to the liberty of their conquerors, 
“But it was against others that her divinely tempered weapons 
were furnished from-the armoury of God. “ Let the saints be, 
Foyful with glory ; let them rejoice in their beds. Let the praises 
“pf God be in their mouth ; and a two-edged sword in their hands, 
“Wlo be avenged of the heathen and to rebuke the people, To 
ind their kings in chains, and their nobles with links of iron. 
“WThat they may be avenged of them, as itis written: Such honour 
Thave all His Saints.". Why cannot the Kirk do this? Why 
“Woes she threaten Mr. Young, and keep silence about the Dean 
of Faculty? Once she was bold and forward to attempt such 
“Ahings. In 1680, Cargill (one of the “ outed ministers,” to the 
remnant of whom the administration of the Kirk was entrusted at its 
Vrestoration, in 1688,) pronounced judgment at T’orwood, in Stir- 
Hlingshire: “1, being a minister of Jesus Christ, and having autho- 
Srity from Him, do, in His name and by His Spirit, excommuni- 
Pcate, cast out of the true Church, and deliver up to Satan, 
Charles II. King of Scotland, for his mocking of God, his per- 
jury, his uncleanness of adultery and incest, his drunkenness, and 
Shis dissembling with God and man.” And then, in the like 
authoritative manner he pronounced the like sentence against 
> James, Duke of York; James, Duke of Monmouth ; John, Duke 
of Lauderdale; the Duke of Rothes, Sir George’ M‘Kenzie, 
and General Dalziel of Binns; declaring that “no power on 
earth, of kings, princes, magistrates, or ministers of the Gospel 
could, without repentance of the persons openly and legally ap- 
pearing, reverse this excommunication.” Of course we do not 
propose this enthusiast as a model, but why should not the Kirk 
do that soberly, discreetly, and in order, which he attempted 
like a fool in his folly. ‘The Dean of Faculty and the Lord Pre- 
sident of the Court of Session are certainly at the very least as dis- 
obedient members of the Kirk as are Mr. Young and Mr. Edwards. | 
) Why are no proceedings instituted against them? The reason is. 
~ plam, Because any sentence of the Kirk against them would be 
simply ridiculous. Dr. Chalmers has taught them, that they would 
be as well off in any other scriptural Church. And ‘if there is no 
> other now existing to their taste, why should not they found for 
themselves anew ‘“ denomination of Evangelical Protestants ?” 
lo the ministers indeed and licentiates of the Kirk its censures 
are a serious matter, because they have civil interests which may 
be affected by them, and if no patron could legally exercise his 
rights unless he were in full communion with the Kirk, they would 
80 far be serious to the patrons; but there is no sane man, we 
_ firmly believe, in the world, who would regard it as any calamity 
+) at allto be out of the communion of the Kirk, except there 


| 
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Hit 
inp were some such extraneous circumstances to make it so. The) in 
yet plain truth of the matter then is, that the spiritual censures of) ‘| 
1h) sat the Kirk are formidable, just in proportion as they are followed ~ 


by civil consequences, and beyond that point become utterly 9 my 
in contemptible, Their spiritual sword smites, not the soul and) 


conscieuce of men, but their estate. Men and brethren, 1s b 
aH not so? And can this be all the power which the Lord gave ® js 
W | to the rulers of His Church, when He put into their hands the” tt 
fe uh keys of the Kingdom of Heaven; when He breathed on them! > 5 
| : 1 and said “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost, whosoever sins ye remit FF 
ay they are remitted, and whosoever sins ye retain they are re) a 
l : tained. Whatever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in Hea.” 
\ ven, and whatsoever ye shall bind on earth, shall be bound in/® (¢ 
' Heaven?” Oh! that these our brethren, in whose courage and) i 
kd fidelity we rejoice, might learn how to recover their true strength) | 
and authority, by submitting themselves to the successors of the) ‘ 


apostles of Christ, and receiving the succour of a true spiritual 
sword ! 

ta One remarkable fact is clearly brought forward by Dr. Bryce,? 
whose views, although pitiably abject, are less inconsistent. Hef 

reminds us, that ordination, to which the present leaders of they 
1h Kirk attach so great weight, has really no place in its system.) 


He says, addressing “'The Bishops and Clergy of the Church of : 
f England 


i 


“Dr. Chalmers well knows the solemn and sacred character which! 


ha you attach to Orpination; * * * by which you believe the most holy] 
| | influences of the Divine Spirit to be conveyed. But, reverend fathers!) 


aud brethren, far be it from us to attempt deceiving you; the sacred * 
value and virtue of ordination has with us no place in the present ques-~ 
tion, * * * We are reminded, by the place in the argument now) 
given by Dr. Chalmers to the act of ordination, that the days were—7 
bi; und by him they have been extolled as those of great purity and prospe-/ 
rity—when this act was regarded by our Church as without virtue in] 

forming of the pastoral relation between a minister and his people.* In@ 
the first book of Discipline, which, although not acknowledged as a) 
standard of our Church, was drawn up by Knox himself, and is still 
received as high authority by many, it is expressly declared in the matter’) 
of settling ministers, that ‘ other ceremonies than the public approbation 7 
of the people, and declaration of the chief minister to serve the Church,” 
we cannot approve, for albeit the Apostles used imposition of hands, yet, 7 
ae secing the miracle is ceased, the using of the ceremony we judge not) = 
Hib necessary.’ After the lapse of twenty-one years, and, it is said, at the# 
A earnest entreaty of King James, and in order to gratify his majesty, the? 
ae Reformed Church of Scotland consented to the form of ordination now” 


Ee * See also the Bishop of Glasgow's History of the Church in Scotland, vol. i. ps 247. i 
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jn use as one ‘ not necessary,’ as in your Church it is esteemed, but as 


‘ proper and becoming.’ ’’—p. 51. 
We commend this subject to the consideration of Mr. Cum- 


>) ming, Mr. Tait, and such other ministers of the Kirk as are dis- 


like them to claim an Apostolic succession through Pres- 


> byters, because Knox had been ordained. How remarkable it 
> is as a sign of the times, to see men on every side thus catching at 
> the appearance of Apostolic authority, like drowning men at a 
> straw; and how merciful the providential care of Him, who 
> in His Church has preserved it through years of neglect, for us 
> and them, for our children and their children. 


Dr. Chalmers does not take the high ground occupied by Mr. 
Cumming; still he tells the Church of England that the Presbytery 
is “a court of clergymen, having all the power within its geogra- 


© phical bounds which a Bishop has in his diocese,” and that their 
> “‘ordination by the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery, done 


in the midst of solemn prayer by the Moderator, with the impo- 
sition of its vows, and the accompaniment of exhortation both 
to the newly-constituted minister and to his congregation, is felt 
by all present to be the most solemn and impressive of their ser- 
vices.” So of course it ought to be; and we know that the gloss 
by which the old Presbyterian writers got over the difficulty of the 
address of our Lord and Master to “ the Angel” of every one of 
the seven Churches, was by asserting, that the Angel must no 
doubt have meant the Presbytery. ‘The present controversy has 
cast some light upon the actual working of this holy discipline of 
Geneva in the Kirk. 

First let us hear the Dean of Faculty describing the solemn 
meeting of the Presbytery of ‘Tain, within the church of Logie 
Easter, not precisely for an ordination, but for the purpose of try- 
ing whether a proposed minister was so far acceptable to the 
parishioners that they could properly ordain him. 

The Presbytery had proposed to record declarations made by 
some of the objectors as to the motive of their objection, when 
as they state “a scene of the greatest violence and indecency took 
place in the Church. One of their own number (i.e. a Bishop 
as they believed, at that moment engaged in the most solemn 
fpiseopal functions) as they stated in their printed papers to the 
Assembly, harangued in the church and in the presence of the 
people, in the most violent terms, against the proposal—denied 
that any avowal of motives could affect the validity of thedissent” 
(7. e. under the veto act) “and even illustrated these doctrines in 
terms the most outrageous, and which suggested to an excited 
multitude the possibility, if not the propriety of escaping injury, 
by treating with insult or violence such as entertained sentiments 
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had 


different from him. For instance, “ Prove them all rogues! 
said he. “ What then?” I defy you to refuse taking their decla- 
ration ; supposing you refuse taking their declaration, what then? 
I defy you to cram Mr. Macbride down the people of Logies’ 
throats without the sword and bayonet. ‘That may do for Ireland 
but it will hardly do yet for the Presbyters of Tain. Bad as we 
are, you'll not yet get military in Scotland to act for you, you 
must look elsewhere for them.” On a member (7. e. another 
Bishop, also exercising his episcopal functions), getting up to 
check such improper and exciting language, he was received by 
a general hiss from the church gallery ; ; when the said appellant 
exclaimed, “ Silence! [am ashamed of you, if there is any more 
improper ‘behaviour in the house of God, 1 will do nothing more 
for you. Wait till you go out, and then do as you please.” And, 
lest this significant language should be misunderstood by an illite- 
rate and poor people, he repeated in Gaelic, “Do as you ‘like when 
you get to the outside of the door.” ‘ The Presbyters solemnly 
stated on record, that they had experienced threats of personal 
violence.” —p. 242. 

Be it observed, that all these gentlemen are, according to the 
“holy discipline” of Geneva, component members of the Angel 
of the Church of Tain s—that Angel, we sincerely fear, is in a 
worse state of division against himself than Menenius Agrippa’s 
man. 

Our next illustration is taken from the ‘ Presbyterian Review” 
for January, 1840, an authority, be it observed, as warm in ad- 
vocating the velo law as the Dean in opposing it. This is an 
account of a meeting of the Presbytery of Strathbogie—of the 
heroes, Messrs. Cruickshank, Allardyce, Walker, Madson, and 
Cowie are amongst the suspended seven, and therefore the editor 
remarks that it is fortunate that the first Presbytery who have 
been guilty of deliberate rebellion against the Kirk should be 
the same whose members have so lowered themselves; but it 
should be remembered that Messrs, Duff and Robertson belong 
to the minority of four whose conduct is approved by the As- 
sembly, 

The meeting opens thus:— 


“Mr. Duff then proposed that the minute of the pro re nata meeting 
should be read. 

“Mr. Cruickshank of Glass said, that there was not a minute on the 
subject, as there was no meeting. 

“Mr. Duff said there was a meeting regularly constituted by the Mo- 
derator, and to say that there was not a meeting reminded him of the 
story of the Lrishman— 

* Mr, Allardyce of Rhynie,—Come, no stories here. 
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«“ Mr. Duff. —Who fell from the top of a ladder— 

«“ Mr. Allardyce.—We are met on serious business, and we can have 
no anecdotes bere. 

“ Mr, Duff.—And said that he was not dead but speechless. 

“ Mr, Allardyce.—No anecdotes here, sir. 

“Mr, Allardyce then said that the meeting had been called by the 
Moderator, but the Presbytery had disallowed it, and after having met 
held it to be no meeting, and therefore it was no meeting.” 


Here a certain Mr, Duncan, deputed by the parish, was called 


“ Mr. Allardyce said that Mr. Duncan had no status, and therefore 
could not complain. 

“ Mr. Duff asked how Mr. Allardyce was certain that Mr. Duncan 
had not a right to be heard. 

* Mr. Allardyce.—Because the Presbytery have refused him. 

“ Mr. Duncan asked the clerk if he had taken down his protest? 

“ The clerk said that he had not, 

“ Mr. Duncan.—Then I crave that it be done. 

‘ Mr. Duff moved that Mr. Duncan’s protest be recorded. 

“ Mr. Allardyce.—Protest ! We have heard too many lessons from 
ret Duncan to be any longer his scholars, though ‘fas est ab hoste 
oceri.” 

“Mr. Duff said that Mr. Allardyce did not wish any longer to be a 
scholar. 

“ Mr, Walker called Mr. Duff to order. 

“ Mr. Mason declared that Mr. Duff’s language was personal. 

“ Mr, Duff said it was not. 

* 

Mr. Duncan on behalf of the Kirk session and parishioners, asked 
Mr. Allardyce to proceed with his motion. , 

“Mr. Allardyce said that Mr. Duncan was not here, and had no 
Status, 

“ Mr. Duncan.—Then you refuse to let me be beard. 

Mr. Allardyce.-—Retuse—most decidedly. 

“ Mr, Duff again moved that Mr. Duncan be allowed to appear. 

“ Mr. Robertson seconded the motion. ! 

“Mr. Duncan said that he held in his hand important documents, 
which he wished to bring forward as special objections from the Kirk 
session. 

“« Mr, Allardyce.—We can’t help that. Unless the objections go to 
libel the Presentee, we must reject them. | 

“ Mr. Duff said this was the most arbitrary proceeding ever heard of, 
that a member could not be allowed to make a motion, = 

“ Mr. Allardyce.—No. 

“Mr. Duff said that this was not polite, to refuse to hear a motion. 

‘« Mr. Altardyce.—Little politeness is going on here; but we are in 
order, and you are not, that’s all. riod 


“Mr. Duncan asked if they would refuse to hear parties. 
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Mr. Allardyce.—There are no parties here. 
“ Mr. Duff.—If your refuse to bear me as a member, I will sist my- 
self as a party at your bar. 
“* Mr. ve ian said that he never heard of such a thing as a Presby- 
tery refusing to hear a Kirk session ; and it was most arbitrary. 
“ Mr. Allardyce.—I| beg that you will not open your mouth that way; 
have no right to speak, sir. 
“ Mr, Duff.—Well then I have a right to speak. 
“‘ Mr. Robertson said that he had a right also to speak, and he con- 
ceived that the people had a right to appear, when there was no Veto 
Law whatever, under the old law, and he thought that they must hear 
Mr. Dunean. 
‘* Mr. Mason said he could not understand the pertinacity with which 
Mr. Duncan's appearance was pressed. Mr. Duncan had a good op- 
portunity of appearing to state objections by libel, when the Presbytery 
resolved to take Mr. Edwards on trial, for that was not inducting him. 
“ Mr. Duff said that he could not understand the pertinacity with 
which Mr, Duncan’s appearance was refused. 
“Mr. Allardyce said that this pertinacity was easily accounted for 
from the experience of the Presbytery’s facility in past times. 
‘* Mr. Duff said that Mr. Allardyce appeared to have a good memory 
for past things. He thought he might let some past things sleep in his 
mind. ‘The Presbytery had certainly shown any thing but a friendly 
feeling for the souls of the people of Marnoch. 
‘“ About this time several members rose at once, and Mr. Duncan 
wished to be heard. Mr. Cowie said that at a future stage he would be 
called officially. A great uproar ensued—in the midst of which Mr. 
Cowie said to Mr. Duncan, ‘ You have no right to talk here, sir.’ The 
audience hissed, and Mr. Cowie said to them ‘I care not for your hisses 
—I despise your hisses.’ 


“Mr. Duncan replied that he would speak, and the audience ap- 
plauded him.” —pp. 528, 529. 


Lord Melbourne, we trust, may look far before he can recom- 
mend for election to any English chapter an Angel as little ce- 
lestial as this. 

Sir George Sinclair, however, in a speech at the meeting held 
to commemorate the rebellion of 1638,—a speech full of vulgar 
railing at the English clergy,—tells us that the Scotch system has 
this advantage, that “ neither Demas nor Diotrephes could have 
taken orders in our Church: we could have tendered no wealth 
to the cupidity of the one, and conceded no superiority to the’ 
ambition of the other.” Now really, considering that both these 
characters did find admission to the Church in the days of the 
Apostles, we do not see what Sir George hopes to prove by saying 
that they could not have been in the Kirk, except it be (what we 
most freely concede to him) that the Kirk bears little resemblance 
to the Church founded by the Apostles. But we must say it is 
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not quite so unlike it as he boasts, Curiously enough, while Sir 
George tells us that no Demas, no lover of this present world, 
would enter the ministry of the Kirk, he is one of the party who 
are earnest for the veto, for this among other causes, that it will 
keep out hirelings who have come in to it by means of patronage. 
And of course he must know, that if the salary of a Scotch mi- 
nister were reduced to 50/. per annum, it would still be an object 
to a man whose alternative was that of obtaining 20/. by manual 
Jabour—in short, that the poverty of endowments does not lessen 
the danger of secular motives, but only addresses them to a lower 
class of society. But what shall we say to Diotrephes? Sir 
George, it seems, is of opinion that where the ministers are on 
equality, there can be no temptation to lovers of pre-eminence. 
Does he not know that all members of the House of Commons 
are equal? or does he conceive the situation of Sir Robert Peel 
or Lord Stanley to be wholly without temptations to an ambitious 
temper? Now this is the case of the Kirk. In reading the 
Scotch controversies, nothing has more surprised us than the 
strange degree of “ pre-eminence” given to individuals. Nothing 
is more common than to find laymen and ministers, men of one 
party and of the other, talking as a matter of course of “ the 
reign of Dr. Robertson,” “the reign of Principal Hill,” &e, 
Nay, they date events in the Kirk by these “ reigns,” as in English 
history by those of our monarchs. Who ever heard of the doc- 
trines prevalent in the Church of England during the reigns of 
Archbishop Cornwallis or Archbishop Sutton? We most un- 
hesitatingly declare, that one marked inferiority of the practical 
working of Calvin’s Church, when compared with that which is 
built upon the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, is that 
while the Divine system exalts offices, the human makes much of 
men. ‘This runs through the whole. The solemn discusssions 


_of the Assembly on the highest poimts of doctrine and discipline, 


are to our ears strangely mixed with such words as “ we on this 
side of this house think,” “ whatever gentlemen on the other side 
of the house may say,” “ both sides of this-house,” &c. &c. which 
occur in every speech as matters of course. If Sir George Sin- 
clair think that ambition would prefer the awfully responsible 
seat of a bishop, directed by the canons of the Church, to the 
lead in such an assembly, we beg to refer him to a work which 
may be worth his notice, although written by an Enghsh clergy- 
man, and therefore of course while his champagne was cooling 
(see Sir G. Sinclair's Speech, p. 15), where he will find it to have 
been foreseen as one main objection to the “ Holy Discipline” of 
Calvin, that “ in show, a marvellous indifferently composed senate 
ecclesiastical was to govern, but in effect one man only should, as 
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ap the spirit and soul of the residue, do all i all.”’* Or, as he isa & 
statesman, he will perhaps give greater weight to the judgment of 7 
nm a legislator, yet more emiment than he. Lord Bacon says, “ ‘The 7 
| Church never wauteth a kind of persons which love the salutation 
of Rabbi, Master, not in ceremony or compliment, but im an | 
inward authority which they seek over men’s minds, ‘These men | 


are the true successors of Diotrephes the lover of pre-eminence, | 

and not Lord Bishops.” 
iat But the lover of ecclesiastical pre-eminence might find his 7 
a gratification in the Kirk without being a minister at all. ‘There 7 


; is no part of the system more strange to us than this, The Kirk 
: is, at this moment, withstanding the civil courts to maintain 7 
| her independence. She is refusing even to delay an ordination 7 
at the order of the Court of Session; and herein, in our judg- 7 
| a ment, she is doing well. Meanwhile she is entrusting the most 7 
| strictly spiritual powers to courts which really seem hardly more 7 
ecclesiastical in their constitution. ‘The suspension of the seven 7 
Strathbogie incumbents was nearly as vigorous an act of ecclesi- 7 
astical authority as any Church has exhibited for some centuries, § 
The Commission of the General Assembly, by which that sen- 7 
| tence was pronounced, Dec. 11, 1839, consisted, as reported on © 
| the division, of seventy-one ministers, and seventy-three laymen 7 
chiefly lawyers, merchants, and country gentlemen, It is true & 
iia | that a large majority of each class voted for the suspension, the 
tae matter being very clear; but the sentence would have been equally 7 
valid according to the rules of the Kirk,} if it had been voted 
Wi. by these seventy-three lawyers, &c, against the earnest opposi- 
1, ae tion of every ecclesiastic present. It is hard to see how mat- 7 
UP Te ters could be much worse even in the Court of Session. We 7 
are aware, indeed, that Mr. Dunlop is indignant that these gen- 7 
tlemen should be called laymen. It seems that Mr. Dunlop — 
F himself, Mr. Colquhoun, M.P., the Dean of Faculty, Sir George © 
aii | Sinclair, M.P., &c. Xe. are all ‘* ecclesiastics;” they ought not 7 
i i to be called “lay elders,” itis quite a misnomer, they are “ ruling 7 
elders.” ‘The Llouse of Commons, (from which every man who 
} has taken even Deacon’s orders is excluded for life, although he 
; may for years have ceased to perform any spiritual functions,) has, 
it seems, nany members who may run down by the rail-road after 
a division on the corn laws, exercise one of the highest offices of 
the episcopate, by suspending or deposing the ministers of a 
whole district, and then hasten back to vote upon the budget. 
But it is yet more to the point that the Court of Session 


® Hooker, Ecc. Pol. Pref. ii, 4. 


t itis mentioned by M‘Crie, (Life of Knox, p. 215,) that the first General Assew- 
bly consisted of thirty-four layaien and only six ministers. 
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bas high claims to call itself a Kirk Court.* The Lord, Pre- 
sident, for instance, informs us that he has been a ruling elder 
for “ near fifty years ;” and the same is stated by Lord Gillies, 
by the Lord Justice Clerk, Lord Meadowbank, and, if we rightly 
remember, by all but two or three of the judges; Lord Moncrietf 
was himself the author of the veto. In the Auchterardar case too 
the counsel on each side were (according to Mr. Dunlop) “ eccle- 
siastics.” ‘lobe sure some of the judges are not so; but then it 
may fairly be questioned, whether by assuming the authority 
(which the Court of Session has lately exercised) of directing 
purely spiritual matters, they have not become ‘ ruling elders ;” 
for if any man asks, what makes the Dean of Faculty an “ ec- 
clesiastic ?” it can only be that he exercises those powers, which 
in the Church are committed to spiritual persons, He is not of 
the clergy, not set apart for the service of the altar, not educated 
for a spiritual calling; he is an ecclesiastic because he exercises 
ecclesiastical authority. We see no distinction between this and 
the case of those judges who have assumed a similar power, ex- 
cept that the Kirk has recognised the one and not the other. But 
this inconvenience the Kirk may at once remedy, let her give the 
name of ruling elders to the Court of Session and the Lords 
Spiritual and ‘Temporal, and forthwith they will become eccle- 
siastics, and courts of the Kirk, and their sentences may pro- 
oc decide spiritual questions. Happily for the Kirk, her rulers 
ave more of independence than consistency. 

It is also to be observed, that of these reverend lay ecclesiastical 
esquires, to whom such high powers are given by the constitution 
of the Kirk, no less than sixty-seven are elected by the corpora- 
tion of the Royal Burghs of Scotland, which have, in general, 
been thrown by the Scotch Municipal Reform Bull into the 
hands of the party called in Scotland Voluntaries, and who 


_ pretty much answer to our political dissenters. ‘The bitterness 


of these worthies against the Kirk nothing can exceed, and to 
describe it would be no easy task. Only it 1s notan unimportant 


* In Sir George Sinclair's speech above quoted, he ends his attack upon the English 
Church by saying, “ let me not be misunderstood, I shall never cease, notwithstand- 
ing its detects, to stand forward in upholding the Church of England, I never have 
concurred in voting for the elimination of her bishops from the Hyuse of Peers, I 
never will consent to the alicuation of the smallest fraction of her revenues (row strictly 
ecclesiastical purposes, or coutend for any change in their distribution than what the 
Church itself originates and demands,” (p. 17.) Let the honourable barenet remember 
this pledge, when the unholy proposals of the Church Commission, (a body which 
has much less claim to be called the Church, than the Court of Session to be called 
the Kirk, which has been earnestly protested against by the whole mass of the clergy, 
and by every Bishop, we believe, except the few who by the authority of the. state 
are allowed to be numbered among its lay members; and in favour of which no Bishop 
or clergymer. has petitiuned,) shall come before the House of Commons. 
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feature in Calvin’s Church that the highest episcopal functions are 
committed by it to the lay representatives of dissenting laymen, 
These sixty-seven voting together must be enough, one would 
think, to turn the scale in most divisions in the General Assembly, 
whose numbers are about four hundred. Dr. Cook, we observe, 
says, in his evidence before the Patronage Committee of 1834, 
that they are vetoists, and that he expected their vote would carry 
the veto that year. It was carried accordingly. But neither 
party in the Kirk seem covetous of being identified with these gen- 
tlemen, for Mr. Dunlop confidently asserts as a fact, that they 
vote against the veto party. 

So much for the lay elders in the General Assembly. We 
have seen that in the inferior courts they exactly equal in number 
the ministers, (unless where a University is included in the dis- 
trict). How this works we may partly imagine from one ex- 
ample. When the Presbytery of Dunkeld came to the determi- 
nation of proceeding to the ordination of Mr. Kessen, in obedi- 
ence to the law of the Kirk, there was a division, and the reso- 
lution was voted by seven ministers against three. But that re- 
solution was all but lost; it was carried by the casting vote of the 
Moderator; for three laymen attended, and voted against sub- 
mitting to the Kirk; and if one more elder of the four, who had 
a right to be there, had chosen to support them, these lay gentle- 
men would have carried the vote against the seven ministers, and 
against the Kirk, on a question of ordination ! 

The prevalence of so many false principles, tainting the very 
nature of the Kirk, is of course a sad drawback from the pleasure 
with which we view its struggle for independence. It is a so- 
ciety which has no claim to the sacred name of a Church, which 
is contending for the independence of the Church. And it could 
not but be that these evils must mingle themselves even where 
she is on the whole in the right. Such our readers will of course 
have seen is our estimate of the present case—nay, such Dr, 
Chalmers was aware must be the estimate of English Church- 
men. “ I do not expect,” he says, “ your complacency, or your 
acceptance, for any of the peculiarities of our Presbyterian Esta- 
blishment in Scotland.” But he did expect, and he cannot fail 
to find our sympathy in behalf of the independence of the Church; 
and if of the Church, then of the Kirk also; for the legislature, 
which, at the Union, for political purposes, and very unjustifiably 
admitted the Kirk to be, within the borders of Scotland, a Church, 
as if the Kingdom of Christ had been territorial, is bound to 
deal with her within that border as if she were one. While, how- 
ever, we rejoice in the firmness and courage, with which the Kirk 
has carried on the contest, we cannot in any degree approve of 
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the object for which she is contesting. It is the more important 
to observe this, because if the arguments of the Kirk were just, 
it would be the duty of the English Church, and of other Churches, 
to carry into execution some rule similar to that which she has 
made. This fundamental principle of non-intrusion, as main- 
tained by the Assembly, is it indeed any part of the law of Christ? 
Mr. Hamilton tells us that not only was it, in the words of Lord 
Corehouse, ‘* a fundamental principle in the Christian Church, 


for more than a thousand years before Luther, or Calvin, or 


Knox was born,” but that it was a principle coeval with the ex- 
istence of the Christian Church.—(p. 62.) If so, it is no light 
question, what is non-intrusion? Now it certainly is remarkable 
that we cannot ascertain what it is held to be either by the Kirk, 
or by her leading members. One thing, it seems, is admitted, 
viz. that non-intrusion is by no means the same thing as the veto, 
for which the Kirk is at present contending. The veto is a par- 
ticular regulation, enacted by the Kirk, in order to secure her 
against the violation of the principle of non-intrusion, If any 


other regulation can be hit upon, which will secure this principle, — 


she is by no means pledged to stand by the veto. But then what 
is non-intrusion? Mr. Hamilton says it is not 


“* that what are called ‘ the Christian people’ are entitled peremptorily 
to reject any man proposed to be their minister, and that this being a 
‘ divine right,’ inherent in the people, the Church is bound, in all cir- 
cumstances, to give effect to their rejection, however absurd or however 
base may have been the motives which dictated it,” 


It is not this; well and good. The principle of non-intrusion 
may not be this; and certainly if it were, it would immediately 
follow that it has never been a fundamental principle of the Kirk; 
because it is admitted by all parties, that no such power was ever 
possessed by the people in the Kirk before May, 1834. But let 
it be observed, that such is emphatically the effect of the veto act. 
By that act, the Presbytery must reject absolutely and finally any 
candidate who is refused by the majority; although they may be 
convinced that he is the fittest man in all Scotland, not only for 
the ministry of the Kirk, but for that particular parish. They 
must reject him, although they know that the party dissenting are 
bribed with money or liquor; nay, although the party dissenting 
should declare at the time of giving their votes that such is the 
case, or should avow, as has once already happened, (at Logie 
Easter,) that they were actuated by purely factious motives. 
Alternative they have none. In the case already mentioned, the 
Presbytery, after a solemn inquiry into the facts, were obliged to 


find that no illegal act had been committed, i. e. nothing against 
the veto law, 
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First of all then, one thing is most abundantly evident, that 
the principle of non-intrusion, (whatever it be,) as understood by 
the framers of the veto act, is not broad enough to sustain that act, 7 
which has been reared upon it. The Kirk must modify that act, 7 
although she may not allow the State to rescind it. The latter 7 
were an abandonment of those powers, which (if she were a @ 
Church) she would possess, jure divino, and ought to maintain; 
the former will be a proper exercise of those powers. ‘This 1s in 
fact admitted by her ablest advocates. Mr. Hamilton (after 
mentioning the supposed advantages of the veto) adds: 


‘* But while these views prevailed at the time, so far as to carry the 
enactment, inv the shape of the veto, many then entertained great doubts 
in regard to the matter, and these doubts, I have reason to believe, have 
since become stronger and more general. Whatever may prove to be 
the ultimate opinion of the Church and of the country regarding it, the 
Church is desirous and anxious that the subject should now be considered 
as perfectly open for deliberation, in order that it may be finally ar- 
ranged in whatever way may be judged most advantageous; such being 
the actual stute of the question, it is scarcely necessary at present to 
avert more particularly to tie merits of the veto law.”—p. 68. 


He adds (p. 71) that if a man were rejected, because his moral 
and religious standard were too high for the taste of the parish, 
“ the very first duty of the Church, in such circumstances, would 
necessarily be to support the hands of the patron, and to put down 
the unworthy and scandalous opposition,” 7. e, cases may arise in 
which the vefo act would require the Kirk to act in one way, & 
while it would be her first duty to act otherwise. No more need & 
be added, except that this is no individual opinion of Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s. Dr. Chalmers says quite as much; he admits 


“the probability of a parish, during a vacancy, exhibiting the scenes 7 
of a political election ; and proposes either to disfranchise a whole parish, 

or to disallow the votes of all persons, whose conduct in the opinion of 7 
the Church ought to have prevented them taking the solemn declara- § 


tion, that they acted conscientiously and from no improper motives.”— 
Dean of Faculty, p. 250. 


It is quite certain, then, both that the veto is not the “ funda- 4 
mental principle” for which the Kirk is contending; and that its 
author and advocates admit that it ought to be materially modified. 


But the question recurs, what is the principle of non-intrusion, 
to which the Kirk is pledged?) Mr. Hamilton says, 


“ the law or principle of non-intrusion, as it is styled in the solemn re- 
solution of the last General Assembly, is there said to be a ‘ principle 
coeval with the reformed Church of Scotland, embodied in its standards 
and declared in various acts of Assembly.’ ‘The resolution pledged the 
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Church to an adherence to this general law or prineietts whatever might 
be included in it; but (as already explained) the resolution did not 
edge the Church to adhere to the veto law, nor did it in any way ex- 
und what the Church means by her general principle of non-intrusion, 
but referred simply to ‘ the standards of the Church’ and ‘ various acts 
of Assembly,’ for information in regard to that point.”—p, 64. 


He then shows, that until now the Kirk never conceded to the 
people the right of rejecting, except for reasons shown and ap- 


"proved by the Presbytery, and infers that 


“ the truth is that the law or principle of non-intrusion, so steadily kept 


in view by the Church of Scotland, is just another name for that ancient 


and general principle already alluded to, that the reasonable consent of 


the congregation is a proper prerequisite to the constitution of the pas- 
toral office.” —p. 66. 


The reasonable consent! no doubt. But suppose (what is 
certainly conceivable) that instead of reasonable consent, there is_. 
unreasonable dissent. If any minister at all is to be appointed 
in this case, it must be either one from whom they unreasonably 
dissent, or to whom they unreasonably assent, for their consent 1s 
by hypothesis unreasonable. Now it is admitted on all hands, that 
this reasonable consent ought to be demanded, if it means not 
that the people shall consent, but that they shall have reason to 
consent. But then what becomes of the “ fundamental principle,” 
which is, “ that no minister be intruded contrary to the WILL” 
(not to the reasonable consent) ‘ of the people?” It is evident, 
that a minister inducted against their unreasonable dissent, must 
be “ intruded contrary to their wiLL,” and Mr. Hamilton’s ex- 
planation shows therefore not what the resolution of the Assem- 
bly actually was, but only what the principles always professed 
by the Kirk required that it should have been. 

Mr. Hamilton then gives up, in fact, 1, the veto; 2, the fun- 
damental principle that no minister be intruded against the WILL 
of the people. But here he outstrips his party. He makes it 
essential to the principle that the rejection shall be rational, 2. e. 
bona ratione ; but Dr. Chalmers says, (p. 11,) 


“Whether it is a bond ratione dissent is one question, whether it is a 
bond fide dissent is another, and altogether a different question. If con- 
vinced of the honesty, wherewith a Christian peasant declares against a 
a and that because of the concern expressed by bim for the re- 
igious interests of himself and his family, 1 ask no more. Enough 
for me the moral integrity of his dissent; and after being satisfied of 


this, I should require nothing farther in the way of analysis or explanation 
at his hand.” : 


The difference is momentous. Mr. Hamilton requires that 
objections be made on such reasons as shall satisfy the Kirk— 
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Dr. Chalmers, only that they shall be honest. The latter for- 
bids intrusion against the actual ‘ will of the people ;” the for- 
mer only against that reason by which men ought to be guided, 
But what are the reasons of Dr. Chalmers for giving so great 
weight to every honest objection? It is worthy of remark that 
they were not founded on the evident tendency of dislike on the 
part of the flock, to alienate them from the instruction of the 
minister, to whose person they object. No; he takes this honest 
objection as by itself proving a want of qualification in the 
minister—a want of qualification, not for that individual cure, but 
for the pastoral office. He says (in a passage, of which we wish 
that our limits would allow us to transcribe the whole,) that 
every unlettered peasant or artizan has naturally fears, and wants, 
and longings, which the genuine Gospel of Christ alone can 
satisfy, so that although he cannot explain the reason, yet if he be 
a Christian indeed, he will be satisfied with that, (when it is de- 
livered by a minister with evident heartiness,) and with nothing 
else. Moreover, that great mass of men, who are content to be 
half Christians, and so are not Christians at all, will just as little 
tolerate any other doctrine. 


* They may be living without a Saviour, but ere they can be indiffer- 
ent to the kind of minister who is to be placed over them, they must 
have taken on the moral hardihood of reprobates, and be content to die 
without a Saviour. And they do know the difference between that class 
of instructors, to whom they might commit their spiritual guidance, and 
that other class, with whom this high interest, both of themselves and 
their families, would not be safe in their hands. * * Let me be sure of 
there being neither malice nor hypocrisy in the decision of the people, 
and I would give way to their aversions as based on principle. I would 
respect their preference, as believing it to be a good one.” —p, 17—24. 


Now that there is great truth in all this who can question ?— 
the very history of the ministry of our Lord and Master, as Dr. 
Chalmers observes, goes a long way to show that there is. In 
every age of the world this has been the voice of the multitude, 
gathering round : 


** Constrained to own Thee, yet in heart 
Prepared to take Barabbas’ part ;” 


this is the condemnation that, through all the world, and by the 
self-same men, truth is both hated and believed; but when this 
principle is applied by Dr. Chalmers, very momentous are his con- 
clusions from it. First of all, it is certain, that if the impressions 
of the people are to be thus trusted, it is to the people, and not 
to the Church, that we must leave it to decide on the most im- 
portant qualifications for the ministry, 
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. & We mentioned in the beginning of this article, that, when the 
. © motions of Dr. Chalmers and Dr, Cook on the Auchterarder 
case were brought before the Assembly, a third proposal was made. 
Its author was Dr. Muir, and it was seconded by Mr. Tait. 
Both these gentlemen declared that by the Veto law the Kirk 
abandoned to the people her own spiritual jurisdiction, and both 
|) of them have since enforced this opinion through the press. Mr. 
| | Tait especially has taken a line which makes us feel as we read 
his “ Letter to the Moderator,” cum talis sis, utinam noster esses, 
He objected to the veto, because the obligation of judging of the 
qualifications of candidates for the ministry having been imposed 
by Christ upon the Church, cannot without sin be devolved from 
themselves upon the people, But, when he could not carry this 
yaanpie, he preferred the proposal of Dr, Chalmers to that of 

r, Cook; because he dared not sacrifice the independence of 
that which he believed to be Christ’s Church to the State any 
more than to the multitude,* This objection has been assailed 


* We feel it due to Mr. Tait to express the pleasure with which we have read his 
letter. We believe that any degree of inconsistency may be accounted for by the 
prejudices of education; and the more reverential and religious the mind, the closer 
very often will the prejudices cling; else we should indeed marvel to find Mr, Tait 
continuing in the Kirk, His whole tone is that of reverence, not of scornful derision ; 
and when he approaches the doctrine of ordination, he says, “‘ Allow me to remind you 
of that solemn act of the Church, by which pastors are set apart to their high and holy 
calling. No man may presame to take the pastoral office on himself, No man may 
presume to exercise any of its peculiar functions, until he be ordained by solemn prayer, 
and the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery. In the ordination service, the pre- 
siding minister, with his hands and the hands of his brethren laid on the head of him 
who is called to the pastoral office, sets him apart thereto in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
the sole head of the Church, imploring on his behalf the special communication of the 
gift aud graces of the Holy Spirit, by which he may be qualified for the discharge of all 
the parts of the work of the Gospel ministry, to the glory of God, and the edification 
of the Church ; beseeching God to give him knowledge, whereby he may be furnished 
for instructing the people in the mysteries of grace; and wisdom, whereby he may be 
fitted for ruling them in righteousness and love. Now, sir, I ask your special attention 
to this solemn question,—is this service a mere empty form—a mere unmeaning cere- 
mony? Or if it be not, what is the true meaning of it? If any one shall say that it 
is a mere form or ceremony, and nothing more, and that, as such, it might be dispensed 
with without prejudice to the vital interest of the Church; I beg leave simply to say, 
that with a man who speaks thus, 1 do not at present attempt to argue; and that 
while I am far from presuming to form a judgment as to the state of his mind, I cannot 
hesitate as to the judgment which ought to be formed of the sentiment expressed b 
him. I cannot hesitate to say, respecting that sentiment, that it breathes the very spi- 
rit of infidelity—the very spirit of antichrist. * * * The service of ordination is the 
divinely chosen and constituted channel, whereby the Head of the Church is pleased, 
in answer to the prayer of faith, to grant to His servants, the pastors of the Church, 
all needful graces and gifts of His Holy Spirit for the instruction and government of 
the Church.” He then says, that if the service of ordination be accompanied by prayer 
and faith, the man on whom the hands of the Presbytery are laid,“ receives from the 
Head of the Church, through the channel of that act of the Presbytery, in a manner 
proportioned to the degree of faith exercised by the Church, graces and gifts which were 
not previously cone by him ;” and that he is thus fitted for his office, which others 


are not fit for. Then examining the case, when “ the greater number of the function- 
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by Dr. Chalmers, by Mr. Dunlop, by Mr. Hamilton, and others ; 
we cannot think that it has been answered by any. Dr. Chalmers 
indeed shews, that the Kirk does not surrender to the people its 
whole right of judging. She does not; but where is the nght of 
giving up the most important part of it? By Dr. Chalmers’s 
notion, the Kirk is represented as judging of a man’s scholarship 
and technical theology; the people as deciding whether those 
technicalities have place in his heart. Where is the authority for 
this surrender? Any how, it is quite subversive of the answer 
made by Dr. Chalmers himself to the objection of Dr. Muir :— 
Tt is an entire misconception that the Church has given up her 
power to the people by the veto law; by it the presentation may 
be said to be shared between two parties, the patron and the 
people.”—(p. 15.) It is not the presentation, but the judgment 
of qualification, which is really thus divided; such appears to 
have been the more deliberate judgment of Dr. Chalmers himself; 
and this is a distinct surrender of spiritual authority. 

Again, it is now settled, contrary to the original regulation, that 
the people may veto even the person presented under a lapse by 
the Presbytery; that is, they are appointed judges, without appeal, 
of the man chosen and selected by the Kirk itself to be their mi- 
nister; and that, not merely to decide whether he is fit for the 


aries employed in the service of ordinotion are themselves devoid of faith,” he remind- 
ed us of the general principle, that God is not “ limited to work by the instrumentality 
of men personally godly.” May Mr. Tait’s views spread in the Kirk! and may he 
and all who hold them be led to inquire, 1, Whether God has ever promised this grace 
of ordination, except by the bands of His apostles and their successors? 2. Whether, 
if He had so promised, the whole argament is not rendered invalid by that suspension, 
even of presbyterian ordination, in the Kirk for near a quarter of a century, to which 
we before adverted ¢? We would also notice his complaint: ‘ that the real nature of 
the sin of schism is so little understood by many, and the evil necessarily involved in 
rending the body of Christ so little felt by many it is to be feared even of the pastors 
of the Church.” Let it be remembered that Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Cook, the leaders 
ef the two great parties in Kirk, agree in thinking division an absolute good. Observe, 
too, his horror of resting the cause of the Kirk on the voice of the majority (p. 31.) 

Mr. Tait is also free from another evil which has much shocked us in all the other 
Kirk writers, except perhaps Dr. Muir. All the rest, including, we grieve to say, even 
Dr. Chalmers, speak in a manner which must tend to inflate the already too evident 
spiritual pride of the middle end lower classes in Scotland. We would not for the 
whole world incur the responsibility of addressing to the people of Englaud such eulo- 
giums upon their spiritual discernment, their enlightenment, &c. as are common to 
almost every one of the pamphlets before us. We have no room, or we might very 
easily give numerous and most painful examples, but none from any part of Mr. Tait’s 
letter; he reminds them instead of qualities quite as needful for them to remember, 
aud which perhaps they are more likely to forget, such as ‘‘ pride and self-sufficiency, 
and impatience of authority ;" and points out to them the duty of ‘ submission and 
obedience to those that have the rule over them ;”—lessons, we imagine, much more in 
accordance with the temper of the Church than with that of the Kirk. We bid farewell 
to Mr. Tait, with a feeling of sincere thankfulness to that God, who has not left desti- 
tute the society to which he belongs, and which we cannot but fear is of the earth 
earthy, of a portion even of those graces which are most opposite to its natural temper. 
May be be led to follow out to their consequences lis own views! 
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articular parish, but whether he does indeed preach the gospel. 
Thus the people are made the court of appeal on spiritual and 
doctrinal subjects from the Kirk itself. 

We conclude then that the argument by which Dr. Chalmers 
defends the Veto, implies the transfer of the highest ecclesiastical © 
authority from the Kirk to the people. A momentous change in- 
deed, and one now first introduced into the Kirk; for at all former 
times, whatever power or influence was given to the people, the 
Presbytery was made the judge of the validity of their objections. 
But after all, we are at a loss to imagine how such a man as Dr. 
Chalmers can persuade himself of the qualitication of the people 
for such a power. We are ready to make large assumptions. We 
will assume that he can introduce regulations which will prevent 
any candidate from being vetoed except in consequence of a con- 
scientious objection,—and yet we see not how he will set about. 
this. We will assume that every veto will be interposed bona 
fide; but what security can Dr. Chalmers really find that even 
thus it shall be exercised wisely? How are the people to judge 
whether a man should be vetoed? In the great majority of cases 
merely by hearing him preach twice! Can Dr. Chalmers think 
that either class of parishioners, either those who have the love of 
the truth in their hearts, or those who approve but love it not, can 
be expected to discern the spirit of the proposed minister by such 
atrial?’ We most highly venerate the unconscious discernment 
of a simple Christian. We do believe that such a one will often 
penetrate more deeply into character than the loudly boasting phi- 
losopher. We could mention plain simple unlettered men, and 
not a few of them, whose testimony to a fellow-Christian and a mi- 
hister, a testimony slipping out from them while they had not even 
any consciousness that they were forming any judgment upon him, 
would weigh with us almost beyond any other human testimony. 
Why then do we not agree with Dr. Chalmers, that they may safely 
be trusted to decide that from this or that minister they cannot 
profit? Because of all men in the world these very persons are 
least able to judge by one or two sermons. Most miserable such 
a test must ever be; but applied by such men as these its wretched- 
ness would be tenfold. t any man look round his own neigh- | 
bourhood, In one important parish he will find a man living in» 
and for his pastoral office, loved and revered by his people, and 
blessed by hundreds ; but in whom every stranger is ready to 
lament a most unfortunate manner, which gives perhaps an ap- 
pearance of unconcern when he feels most deeply,—or which 
makes him nearly inaudible, or quite unintelligible to those who 
are unacquainted with his voice and manner. In another he 
may find a man with a fine and powerful voice,-much readiness 
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of words, and popularity of manner, but whose character carries 
no weight or influence whatever. No one will say that such 
a contrast is unlikely to occur: and no one will doubt that while 
the former would probably be vetoed in every parish to which he 
was proposed, the latter would be welcomed with gladness. Dr. 
Chalmers himself mentions “ cordiality and feeling” in the pulpit 
as one necessary qualification for avoiding the Veto(p. 21); 18 
there any thing more likely to deceive strangers, and especially 
those of little education; anything more easily assumed by a 
careless man, who has any gift of oratory; anything more likely 
to be wanting in an humble holy man, preaching for the first time 
under such circumstances, and to a people who were come avow- 
edly not to learn, but to see whether they would have him? 

Again, Dr, Chalmers says, p. 75, “ ‘There is one most senseless 
antipathy in the hearts of our common people, we mean their sen- 
sitive aversion to the reading of sermons from the pulpit.” He 
argues however, (and very truly), that it is not incurable ; that it 
may be cured by pointing out the real nature of the case to the 
people. He says— 


“A minister in his parish is on the highest possible vantage ground for 
obtaining a right and most wholesome ascendancy over them. Let the 
substance of his preaching be good, and his delivery be only such as to 
bespeak the earnestness of a heart actuated by the love of his a po and 


the minor insignificance of the paper that is lying before him will not be 
at all in their thoughts.” 


Mosttrue. But does Dr. Chalmers imagine that this “ senseless 
antipathy” can be rooted out in ten days, and by a probationer 
whose personal interest the parishioners will see to lie in eradicat- 
ing it? ‘The man will be “ senselessly” vetoed, and the antipathy 
will be confirmed and established. 

On the whole then we are deliberately convinced that reasons 
very much more convincing might be adduced in favour of giving 
to the people a right of removing their ministers every ten years, 
than can be urged for the veto, The evils of this plan are too 
obvious to need mention here; but we do believe the people at 
large to be far better qualified for the exercise of such a power 
than for a Scotch “ veto.” Their deliberate judgment in the case 
would, we really believe, be generally right. If it were possible 
(as it would not) to exclude improper motives, and to prevent the 
numberless other evils which would result from such a plan, on 
the minds of both minister and people, we do believe that there 
need be little fear of a worthy man being vetoed through a mistake; 
which must happen continually, on the plan now proposed in 
Scotland, if indeed it does not deter worthy men from entering 
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the ministry of the Kirk. We do not deny, meanwhile, the asser- 
tion of Dr, Burns, “ that would be a radical measure indeed,” 

After what has been said, our readers are no doubt prepared to 
anticipate our answer to the assertion so confidently made by the: 
advocates of the Kirk—that their principle of non-intrusion was 
admitted by the primitive Church. A serious answer it hardly 
deserves, We can hardly persuade ourselves that Dr. Chalmers 
can seriously picture to himself St, Augustine or St. Cyprian 
sending an unordained person to preach on two Sundays to a vil- 
lage congregation, who had never seen his face before, that they 
might say whether he should be ordained over them! ‘The fact 
undoubtedly was, that they did not ordain men without the know- 
_ ledge and consent of the multitude ; but it is equally certain that 
the multitude consented, not as judges of their preaching—for 
unordained men did not preach—but as witnesses of their life, 
their orthodoxy, and endowments, In fact, it was to such a deli- 
berate testimony as that which we have already described, given by 
those who had long known and observed the proposed ecclesiastic, 
that these holy men attached weight, as did the holy Apostles when 
about to make the first addition to their list, to enrol among them 
the first of the bishops by succession ; they allowed a voice, proba- 
bly to the whole body ; but then they did not set rival candidates 
to preach before them, like prize fighters in a ring, but proposed 
to them those men “ who had companied with them all the time 
that the Lord Jesus went in and out among them.” 

How has the veto answered in practice? ‘This one should have 
thought a question easily answered, seeing that it has been the law 
of the Kirk for nearly six years. And yet, strange to say, there is 
hardly a single point on which the testimonies are so uncertain 
and contradictory. On the one hand, the Dean of Faculty gives 
a picture which, we confess, has great appearance of truth. He 
tells us of contentions, disputings, canvassings, tumults, drunken- 
hess ; the most respectable men renouncing the idea of becom- 
ing ministers of the Kirk; fishers in troubled waters preparing 
their tackle, and needing too little of the patience characteristic of 
the brethren of the angle; the neighbouring preachers exerting 
themselves, some to have the nominee vetoed, that they or some 
friend might have a chance, others in the vain attempt to keep 
order; heads of families entering their dissent, in the mere wan- 
tonness of power ; men riding and running, and creeping about, 
railing aud sneering, and backbiting, haranguing and preaching; 
~—these scenes everywhere common: the supporters of the veto 
perplexed and disappointed, and the advocates for the abolition of 
patronage delighted, because certain that this system cannot last, 
and must give place to election, We have no room for extracts, 
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which would fill many pages, or we could verify this short abstract. 
On the other hand, Dr. Chalmers says, “in practice and on the 
whole the Veto Law worked smoothly and beneficially ;” and the 
same is declared by Mr. Dunlop, Mr. Moncreiff, Mr. Hamilton, 
&e. Are presentees often vetoed? “Continually,” says the Dean, 
“‘ Hardly ever,” rejoin the other party. ‘In five years there have 
heen 150 nominations, (exclusive of new Churches, which are 
elective), and only ten vetoes.” But, answers the Dean, that is 
only because the patrons in general have given up the appoint- 
ment to the people, in despair of appointing any man who will 
not be rejected. ‘This seems almost the only fact which is gene- 
rally admitted ; and, of course, as we cannot tell in how many of 
; the 150 cases patronage has been exercised at all, we cannot guess 
f the proportion of presentees who have been rejected. But, con- 
>| tinues the Dean, where a candidate is not vetoed by a majority, 
, the minority, who have entered their votes against him, are inflamed 
and alienated for ever. So far from it, says Mr. Dunlop, that in 
many cases which I can mention, they have acquiesced cheerfully 
ii and at once in the decision of the majority. But the effect, con- 
tinues the Dean, has been most injurious to the licentiates (2. e. 
" men licensed to preach, but not ordained til they get a church), 
An On the contrary, says Dr. Chalmers, it bas produced among them 
: the most marked improvement, both religious and intellectual. 
Wee We might carry on the dialogue still further, but it is needless. 
, Our readers must decide for themselves among such contending 
statements. We will only remark, that the scenes which we have 
: quoted as happening at Logie Easter and Marnoch, have clearly 
Laie resulted from the veto, and do not tend to endear it to us; and 
Ha that Dr, Chalmers, instead of denying the Dean’s statement, only 
says, 

“It is with sorrow and shame that we read of the scandalous ex- 
| cesses which have been recorded by the Dean of Faculty. But we must 
) have time to shake off the dregs of the old system.”—p. 26. 

i. It is mentioned with satisfaction, both by Dr. Chalmers and 
Nee i Mr. Moncreiff, that cases have occurred, in which a man vetoed 

4 in one parish has been immediately afterwards received by an- 
other. Do they not see that this fact overthrows the argument in 
favour of the veto? If itis to secure the preaching of the Gospel, 
and that with earnest heartiness, that the — have this power, 
War how comes the test to operate so irregularly? Either the first 
ee parish rejected a fit man, or the second admitted one that was 

unfit; unless, indeed, rejection in one instance taught the candi- 
date to practise the popular arts needful in such a case ; and then 
4 perhaps it may have chanced that he deserved to be received when 
he was vetoed, and to be vetoed when he was received. 
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Meauwhile we will give one or two out of many instances 
which we have marked for insertion. Mr. Tait, in speaking of 
“a practice now, | grieve to observe, very commonly adopted in 
the filling up of vacant parishes, viz. the giving both people a list, 
more or less extended, of names of probationers, from which, by 
the votes of the male heads of families, and sometimes of the 
communicants at large, the individual is chosen whom, by an 


agreement previously made, the patron presents to the parish,” 
adds, 


“ On the manifold evils of such a practice I need not expatiate ; but 
let me say that I am more specially led to allude to them in consequence 
of having had these evils on a late occasion brought under my observa- 
tion in my immediate neighbourhood in a manner the most truly painful 
for any Christian mind to contemplate. What, sir, allow me to ask, do 
you think of the people of a parish being assembled in the House of 
God during four successive months, with the intermission of a very few 
Sabbaths, expressly and avowedly in the character of judges of the 
preaching gitts of the several probationers, eleven in number, candidates 
for the vacant charge ?”—p. 36. 


This case, be it observed, not being one of the ten where the 
candidate was vetoed, will figure in any return as one of those 
which show the smooth and beneficial working of the veto! and 
as we before observed, the only point on which the witnesses are 
unanimous, is in their testimony to the general adoption of this 
practice. 

The following case is from the Dean of Faculty, and we se- 
lect it, not because it is the worst, but because Mr. Dunlop (who 
assails the accuracy of the information on which the Dean has 
given other instances) admits the substantial accuracy of this, 


“When the parish of St. Martin’s became vacant by the death of Mr. 
Currer, Mr. Fox Maule, then member for the county, addressed a letter 
to the heads of families in the parish, acquainting them with the mode 
he meant to pursue in filling up the vacancy. He iuformed them that 
should four-fifths of their body agree in seleeting a qualified person to 
be their future pastor, before the 10th of July, he would recommend the 
secretary of state to present their nominee to the vacant parish, [On 
this a meeting was held in the church, and four candidates were pro- 
posed, of whom two preached in the neighbouring] parish church of 
Cargill, to which the parishioners were invited by hand-bills. [Great 
canvassing ensues; a second meeting is held at which] liar and other 
opprobrious names resounded in the House of God, which for the time 
seemed to be turned into a den of thieves. It was at this meeting that 

a most extraordinary charge was brought against one of the candidates, 
_ Mr. I need not quote this, as it was a very wicked and cruel 
calumny against a respectable clergyman. When the yote was taken 
(no candidate had the required majority ; and ‘after certain doings un- 
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necessary to be developed,’ three ministers ‘ preached at St. Martin’s as 
candidates.’ ‘Then followed the making up of the roll of persons qua- 
lified to dissent, which had been neglected, when] the claims for enrol- 
ment were so numerous and of so equivocal a kind, and the objections 
brought forward by the contending parties were urged with such vigour 
that the Kirk session might be compared to a registration court held on 
the eve of a contested election, were not the comparison too favourable 
to the ecclesiastical court. ‘Two parties were formed, and on both sides 
most unscrupulous were the means adopted to secure a majority of votes. 
The ‘heats’ in the parish became so intense, that the neighbouring 
parishes of Collace and Cargill caught fire, and increased the conflagra- 
tion. Agents from Collace and Cargill perambulated the parish, and 
canvassed the voters. 

* Instances were then stated of the excitement which prevailed, and 
of the very extraordinary asperity and keenness with which the contest 
was carried on. Public- houses were kept open by individuals taking an 
active part for one candidate or another, and the excitement was such, 
that two police officers were sent to the parish before the day for this 
election came on. At last it was thought necessary that a civil magis- 
trate should be present when the votes were to be given. While the 
vote was being taken, several stratagems developed themselves. We 
may give the following as a specimen. An old man had been sent to a 
distance with a letter, which contained directions to retain him till the 
election was over. A messenger was immediately dispatched by the 
opposite party to bring him; but not being found, his daughter was ad- 
mitted in his stead. In giving her vote, she, in the estimation of one 
party, acquitted herself like a man; and it not being a case in which 
the Procurator Fiscal felt himself entitled to interfere, her vote was taken 
down as that of the male head of a family! At the close of the meeting 
Mr, A. was found to bave a small majority in his favour. The opposite 
party clamourously maintained that this was not the case, and insisted 
that unqualified persons had been allowed to vote for Mr. A., an asser- 
tion however which was manfully contradicted iu the public journals at 
the time. The result gave only a small majority to one candidate, and 
of votes so unsatisfactory that the government appointed the other.” — 
249. 


In another instance mentioned by the Dean of Faculty in his 
speech at the Auchterarder trial,— 


“« A most respectable nobleman, lately deceased, appointed to a vacant 
parish an individual known to him only by character as a most efficient, 
eloquent, useful, and popular clergyman in the parish in which he had 
been long placed. But he was not the man whom the people of the 
vacant parish wished, and he was vetoed by a bare majority of one, and 
of that majority one was an individual stone deaf.” —Report, vol. i. p. 164. 


Lastly, it is some indication of the way in which the act has 
worked, that after four years experience of it, the Assembly 
thought it needful to make an additional regulation that no person 
who had himself signed a petition to the patron for the appoint- 
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ment of any individual, should be allowed to veto that same man 
when appointed! It is not wonderful, certainly, that the neces- 
sity of such a rule did not occur to them beforehand, 

What can have prompted the adoption of a system so injurious? 
Dr. Chalmers gives five reasons which have acted on different 
minds: 1, he says some have a notion, in which he cannot con- 
cur, of the “ right of the Christian people ;” 2, others are influ- 
enced by a supposed tendency to promote “ the Christian good 
of the people ;” 3, others wish to carry out “a great consti- 
tutional principle in our Church, that none shall be intruded into 
the ministry against the will of the congregation ;” 4, others con- 
ceive that Scripture requires it; 5, others think that “ something 
should, because something must, be done for the stability of our 
Church in these times of difficulty and trouble.” For ourselves, 
we dare not enter into this subject, not because we have no opi- 
nion to express, but because we have not room to express it. 
Surely all societies will reap as they have sown; and to us it 
seems that the germ of some movement like this was included 
in the original seed, from which the Kirk sprung. The Kirk has 
educated the minds of its members on a certain model, and now 
the pupils are beginning to prey upon itself— 

tOpeWer A€ovra 
ouTwe prdpasoy. 

The lessons of 1638 and 1688 have not been lost. Indeed 
we might wonder rather that the society so founded had lasted so 
long as it has, if we were unacquainted with the political and 
other extraneous circumstances to which it has been indebted, 
In its origin the Kirk no doubt found its main support (beyond 
the enthusiasism of the Western Whigs) in the political support 
of a large body of nobles, whose jealousy against the Church was 
excited by the plans of King Charles for compelling them to re- 
store the Church property, of which they had possessed themselves 
often without legal title. The laws which prohibited the worship 
of the Church, and drove its ministers over the Atlantic, left the 
mass of lower orders to be gradually gathered into the dominant 
sect, and things became settled. But the Kirk meanwhile, like 
every other sect of man’s devising, cooled down from the fever of 
euthusiasm into the lethargy of unbelief. It was at this time that 
it was deliberately commended by David Hume. He saw that 
the cause of infidelity owed much to Melville and Henderson ; 
they were troublesome indeed, and annoying; revolting to the 
good taste, and by their bigotry dangerous fo the persons of free- 
thinkers in their day: but this might well be borne, for by re- 
moving the Church they left the field free to the freethinkers of 
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the next generation. He says (in his remarkable essay on Super- 
stition and Enthusiasm), “that religions which partake of enthu- 
siism are on their first rise more furious and violent than those 
which partake of superstition, but in a little while become more 
gentle and moderate.” He then exemplifies the excesses of en- 
thusiasm in other fanatics, and in the Covenanters of Scotland, 
and continues, “ It is thus that enthusiasm produces the most 
cruel disorders in human society; but its fury is like that of 
thunder and tempest, which exhaust themselves in a little time, 
and leave the air more calm and serene than before. When the 
first fire of enthusiasm is spent, men naturally in all fanatical 
sects” (among which he had just enumerated the Covenanters, 
the founders of the Kirk) “ sink into the greatest remissness and 
coolness in sacred matters, there bemg no body of men among 
them whose interest is concerned to support the religious spirit; 
no rites, no ceremonies, no holy observances, which may enter 
into the common train of life, and preserve sacred principles from 
oblivion, Superstition” (which word superstition in Hume's 
vocabulary expresses the doctrine and priesthood of the Church) 
“© on the contrary steals in gradually and insensibly, renders men 
tame and submissive; is acceptable to the magistrate, and seems 
inoffensive to the public: till at last the priest, having firmly es- 
tablished his authority, becomes the tyrant and a disturber of 
human society,” &c. 

This unhappy man, of course, looking at Christ’s Church only 
from without, could not guess the secret strength whence its per- 
manency arose; hence the nonsense about the “ body of men 
whose interest it is to support religious principles,” &c., but the 
passage is only the more valuable as being the testimony of an 
enemy, W ho hated the Church, because he saw that there was some- 
thing in it, though he knew not what, which prevented the spirit 
of religion from ‘dying out, wherever it prevailed; and of one too, 
who, living among the children of the Covenanters, could speak 
from experience of the fruits of their doin 

David Hume indeed was the legitimate offspring of the solemn 
league and covenant. He lived in the strictest intimacy with the 
leaders of the Kirk, and at his death there seems little reason to 
doubt that they pretty generally adopted the verdict of Adam 
Smith: “ Upon the whole, I have always considered him, both in 
his life-time and since his death, as approaching as nearly to the 
idea of a perfectly wise and virtuous man, as perhaps the nature 
of human frailty will permit.” Such was the Kirk of a century 
ago, But meanwhile the original Spirit sprung up froa time to 
time, and occasioned the secessions. It is the boast of Dr. 
M‘Cric, himself a seceder, that those who have seceded from the 
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Kirk have not left it as the dissenters did the Church of England, 
because they objected to its original principles, but because they 
wished to see those principles preserved and carried out. . And 
here we have a lesson for the Church. It is a common notion in 
our own day that the way to meet the dissenters is by making 
our services as like as may be to theirs; by having worship (on 
week-days at least, if not on Sundays,) conducted on their model, 
a short extemporary prayer followed by a long sermon, and if this 
may not be in the Church, by shutting up the house of God and 
carrying it on in the school-room, Now the worship of the Kirk 
is merely that of the dissenters, and the effect has been that one- 
third of Scotland has left the Kirk; and that a highly respected 
minister of the Kirk, the professor of Church History in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, says (Patronage Committee Evidence, 1591) 
“It must be considered, that there are fewer obstacles to dissent 
in the Scotch than in the English Church; and much more de- 
pends on the character of the individual clergyman in Scotland 
than in England. In this way the evil of an ill-exercised patron- 
age is felt more strongly with us than in England, Here there 
is the liturgy, which is considered by many as the most im- 
portant part of the daily service, And besides, there are the 
forms of marriage and baptism, and for visiting the sick, and for 
the burial of the dead. In this way, whatever objection there 
may be to the minister personally, the inhabitants of the parish 
may derive great advantage from attending his ministry. ‘Then in 
England a man cannot leave the Church without abandoning the 
form of public worship altogether, or connecting himself with 
some religious sect, differing from the Church of England in 
many important particulars of government and worship: while 
the Church of Scotland is surrounded witb sects differing from 
her in nothing but the law of patronage. In this way secession 
is much more easy in Scotland than in England, and every cause 
that may lead to it should be more carefully avoided.” It is inte- 
resting to observe, that the very things which many Churchmen 
are disposed to give up in order to attract dissenters, are the things 
which in the judgment of Kirkmen make dissent less easy in 
England than in Scotland. The higher and more transcendental 
causes (as Dr. Chalmers calls them) could not of course be 
appreciated by Dr. Welsh, who does not know that the Church 
is a divine, and the Kirk a human, authority. 

But what inference does Dr. Welsh draw from the facts which 
he states?—simply this, that the law of patronage must be al- 
tered, that the Kirk may undersell the secession; and this brm 
us round to our question, “ Whence this movement in the Kirk?” 
The reason we firmly believe is this: every such sect is ever inan 
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| ague, varying only from the hot to the cold fit, The Kirk, from 
its nearness to the Church of England, and from the great use 
made by its ministers of English divinity, has this disease in a 
milder form than any similar sect. But the poison is bound up 
in its very life-strings, and cannotbe drawn out. And now 
having lost the political support of covenanting nobles, and 
having long leaned instead upon the Conservative feeling of the 
higher classes, who from different motives (some good, some bad, 
but into which we must not enter), have supported it without 
belonging to it, it is making a desperate attempt to recover its 
hold upon the populace. This is Dr. Chalmers’ fifth reason in 
other words. But let us not be misunderstood. Far from us is the 
thought that this is an act of worldly policy, a low and secular at- 
tempt at popularity. No one who has fairly considered the deli- 
berate opinion expressed of the present leaders of the Kirk, in the 
earlier part of this article, can suspect us of such a meaning. All 
we mean is, that circumstances have now thrown her into the hot 
th fit of her disease ; and that, while one effect of this is to instil into 
wie her members the sentiments described in Dr, Chalmers’ four first 
} motives ; another is, to throw them upon the people, as he shows 

ee in his fifth. 
4 But we must attempt to draw this lengthened article towards a 


4 conclusion. We have no intention of entering into the question of 
TRS the legality of the veto act. ‘This is indeed fiercely contested both 
ioe ways in Scotland, but to us it seems that such discussions are now 
* too late. ‘The law of the land is that which the legislature decree, 
“at: and which the courts determine to be so. The supreme civil courts 
it have decided the position of the Kirk to be illegal, and illegal 


therefore it is until that decision is reversed by an opposite one, 
or by legislation on the subject. We are convinced that when 
the minds of men have become cool, they will unite in this opinion. 
Should the Kirk now say, “ this is not the law, because the courts 


wy ought to have decided otherwise,” she would not put herself in a 
‘ie position in which her worst enemy could hardly wish to see her,— ° 
isk the position which the House of Commons has lately thought it 

aii advisable to assume. ‘The House said “ the judges ought to have 


decided that this publication is privileged, therefore it is so;” they 
claimed to interpret the law for themselves. The Kirk must not 
adopt this course, if they wish for the sympathy of good subjects, 

The veto act then is illegal, for the law of the land is that 
which the supreme civil courts decide to be so. True, that 
law may be impolitic, it may be unjust, it may be contrary to the 
spirit of the constitution, it may even be against the revealed will 
| of God. In these cases it is the duty of the legislature to alter it, 
a and of good subjects to suffer it till it is altered, But it may 
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further, it may require of individuals or of bodies of men, that 
they should themselves do or leave undone, something which the 
law of God forbids or commands. In this case (besides the duty 
of the legislature), there is a duty incumbent on the subjects, 
namely, the duty of obeving God rather than man. This is the 
true position of the Kirk. Let her keep within it and she is im- 
pregnable,—let her leave it, and she must be overwhelmed. She 
_must say to the civil courts, “whether it be right in the sight of God, 
to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye.” For she 
verily believes all the points in contest to be determined by the law 
of God, and that some of them are so, no Churchman surely can 
doubt; e. g. the question (at issue in the Strathbogie case) whe- 
ther ecclesiastical officers may proceed to an ordination at the 
bidding of the civil courts, when prohibited by their ecclesiastical 
superiors; and again, whether men suspended from the ministry by 
their ecclesiastical superiors may lawfully continue to perform 
their functions, if it be held by the civil court that the suspension 
was pronounced unjustly, 
The Veto Act then, and the conduct of the Kirk in maintaining 
it, are illegal. Still the legal grounds upon which depend the 
sentence of the courts on the one hand, and the —_ of those 
lawyers and others who passed and defended the Veto Act on the 
other, are well worthy of attention. We cannot of course speak 
on such a subject without diffidence, as we are not lawyers; and 
that the legal question is not very easy appears pretty evident, 
when we find many eminent lawyers on each side; and when, in 
opposition to the opinion of eight Scotch judges in the Court of 
Session, and of Lords Cottenham and Brougham on the appeal, 
we find five Scotch judges fully and without hesitation convinced 
of the legality of the act of Assembly,—its legality of course only 
until the courts decided it to be illegal. Still the subject is, on 
many accounts, important; and if our limits allowed, we would 
enter into it, for the opportunity of doing so is offered to all who 
have patience to wade through the two volumes of the Auchter- 
ardar Report. Without attention to this consideration, justice 
cannot be done to the Kirk. True, she is now acting illegally; 
but the question is important, whether, when she began so to act, 
she knew her act to be illegal. Dr. Chalmers remarks with truth 
that this would totally alter the whole character of her conduct, 
Had she known her act to be against the law as it stands, she 
Would have been bound in common decency, to apply for an 
alteration of the law before she took the step. She must have 
stated her conviction of her duty, and requested leave to act on 
that sense of duty, But having acted, as she believed, bond fide, 
according to law, it is quite another thing to require her to undo 
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what she has done, and what she believes she was bound to do, 
because it is afterwards found to have been illegal. We may 
fairly inquire then, what grounds had the Kirk for believing that 
she was acting legally? 

There is another and yet more important circumstance which 
directs the attention of Englishmen to this particular question of 
law. ‘The whole case must inevitably come before the imperial 

varliament: this is certain, and we must not shut our eyes to it. 
Ir. Moncrieff says, very truly, 


“ Whether the General Assembly be right or wrong in the resolution to 
which it has come—whether its members be guilty or innocent of the 
heavy charges adduced against them, the interference of parliament is 
rendered absolutely necessary to preserve the order and peace of the 


community. The only question is, what should be the nature of that 
interference ?”—p. 24. 


The facts, as he shows, (we have not room for quotation) are 
these. ‘The Kirk will not ordain the vetoed presentees: the 
Court of Session may command and interdict; but it does not 
pretend that it can ordain or suspend ; all it can do is to imprison 
and grant damages. ‘These leaders in the Kirk, even if you chose 
to suppose them actuated by the worst possible motives, are men 
and brave men, and they have so far committed themselves, that 
the very children and beggars in the street wonld cry shame upon 
them, if they now suffered themselves to be induced by imprison-__. 
ment or damages to perform those ecclesiastical functions which — 
they have hitherto declined. Meanwhile, by the law as it stands, 
the Court of Session cannot enforce even the civil part of its sen- 
tence by any mere punishments; it 1s ata stand till it can com- 
pel their co-operation. Mr, Young is no nearer being minister 
of Auchterarder, or even obtaining the stipend, manse, &c. than 
he was five years ago. Here then matters are at a stand; and 
the attempt of the Dean of Faculty to avert the interference of 
parliament must of necessity come to nought. We must not wait 
(as Lord Brougham is reported to have said in the House of 
Lords) ull the existing law is enforced ; for without legislation it 
cannot possibly be enforced, Legislation there must be, 

It may be well then to consider, what the alternative be- 
fore Parliament really is. Parliament, on the one hand, if it 
abide by the existing law, may arm the civil courts with new 
powers, in order to enforce it: for instance, it may provide that 
in all cases where the presentee is rejected by the veto, he shall 
be entitled for life to the civil advantages belonging to the situa- 
tion: or it may go further, and give him the position, for life, of 
the legally authorized minister of the parish; in which case he 
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will stand in the position now occupied by the seven Strathbogie 
ministers, who are recognized bv the state as the ministers of their 
parishes, while the Kirk denies their claim, Or, lastly, it may 
oblige all future ministers, at their ordination, to subscribe a de- 
claration binding them to obey the civil law, not that which the 
Kirk has passed. We need not say that in our opinion the first 
of these three plans would be that which ought to be adopted, if 
Parliament resolve to maintain the existing law. 

On the other hand, if it is resolved to concede to the wishes of 
the Kirk, what are those wishes? what change in the law does 
she require? On this subject we must say, the Dean of Faculty 
has contrived strangely to mystify himself and his readers. He 
argues that because the Kirk is not satisfied with the existing 
state of the veto law—because fresh modifications of it are con- 
fessed to be needful, therefore she does not know what she wants 
of Parliament; or that she wants an unlimited power of legislating 
as she will, and dealing with the civil rights of patrous without 
controul. No opinion could be more mistaken, What she wants 
is perfectly evident from the ‘* Statement” and ‘f Supplementary 
Note,” published by the Committee of the General Assembly. 
She desires an act ‘to declare that whenever any Kirk-court shall 
reject a presentee, in consequence of the objection, without rea- 
son assigned, of the majority of the male heads of families, being 
communicants; such rejection shall be legal, and shall invalidate 
the presentation.” She does not wish the veto law to be made 
binding upon her; but she wishes it to be conceded by the state 
as a maximum concession, leaving her to limit it as as she may 
see fit. She does not wish that Parliament should require the 
rejection of vetoed presentees, but only permit it, if the courts 
of the Kirk shall so determine. In fact, she wishes Parliament 
to place her in the position in which she would have been had 
the Court of Session found the act valid. In that case she might 
have relaxed it as she saw reason, but would not have been com- 
pelled to do so by any external power. 

We wish we could find room for the numerous passages which 
we have marked in the Auchterarder Report and in Mr. Gray's 
able pamphlet, which tend to show what the legal position of the 
Kirk, before the present crisis, has actually been; but this is im- 
possible, and we must content ourselves with stating the impres- 
sion which they are calculated to leave upon the mind of an 
unprofessional reader. 

The facts of the case are shortly these :—at the Scotch Refor- 
ination a book was drawn up by Kuox and Co., commonly called 
“The First Book of Discipline,” which declared, ‘ it Perr 
taimeth to the people, and to every several congregation, to elect 
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their minister ;” but the first legislative sanction which the Kirk 
received was in 1567, under the Regency of Murray, “ a name 
held (says Mr. Buchan) in high and deserved veneration,” for 
his talents, we conclude, his daring sacrilege, and most perfidious 
ingratitude to his too indulgent sister. ‘This act (see No. 2 in 
A. R. App. vol. ii.) provided that “ the examination and induc- 
tions of ministers be only in the power of the Kirk, the presen- 
tation of laick patronages alwaies reserved to the just and aun- 
cient patrones,” in case of the refusal to induct a qualified pre- 
sentee an appeal was granted to the General Assembly, where 
the cause “ sall take end as they decern and declair.” After 
many struggles, and a return to prelacy, (not episcopacy, as the 
superintendents were without the apostolical authority) the act 
acknowledged as “ the Charter of the Kirk,” was passed in 
1592, which acknowledged the society originating in Calvin to be 
the Church, and recognized its power in “ collation and depri- 
vation of ministers” as “ specially grounded and having warrant in 
the Word of God.” This act is printed in Auchterarder Report, 
Il, Appendix, No. 8, and there is a full and able examination of 
its regulations and principles in Mr, Gray’s pamphlet, pp. 59 to 
70, to which we refer our readers. It declares that “ Presby- 
teries be bound and astricted to receive and admit whatsom- 
ever qualified minister presented to them by his majesty or laick 
patrons :” and in case of their failing to do so, provides that 
“‘ the patron shall retain the haill fruits of the benefice in his 
own hands.” After other struggles the great rebellion arose, and 
the rebels in power in Scotland abolished patronage and autho- 
rized the Assembly to provide a system of appointment of minis- 
ters; which it did, giving the appointment to the Kirk Session, 
aud allowing the people to object, the Presbytery having the 
power of deciding on the force of their objection.* At the Re- 
storation episcopacy (which had been illegally removed by the 
rebels) was restored by act of parliament, and remained in force 
until 1689, when it was taken out of the Kirk by the same autho- 
rity, and has not since been restored. With the restoration of 
episcopacy patronage also (which had never been legally abolish- 
ed) was revived, and in 1690 it was again abolished, or rather (as 
the Lord President of the Court of Session justly observes,) 
not abolished but transferred, being vested in the heritors, (1. e. 
landed proprietors,) and elders, with a power given to the people 
to object, for reasons to be approved or disapproved by the Pres- 
bytery. In this state things remained until 1711, when an act of 
the imperial parliament restored the rights of patrons ; “ in viola- 


® We have no room to enter on the controversy as to the terms of this regulation. 
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tion of the union between the two kingdom” (says Dr, Chal- 
mers,) “a perfidious act which has been the source of all our 
troubles,” (p. 72.) We must confess, we see no grounds for this 
censure. Patronage is confessedly a civil matter, and all that 
was done was to retransfer that civil right from the heritors and 
elders to the original patrons. ‘The heritors and elders moreover 
of every parish in Scotland except two, had omitted to pay the 
patrons for their right, at the very imadequate rate of 600 merks, 
or about 35/., a condition imposed on them by the act which gave 
them the patronage. Lord Moncrieff, we are glad to see, ex- 
pressly denies that it was any violation of the union. 

On the whole, the statute of 1711 so positively restores the 
rights of patrons, that if we had been asked before hand what the 
issue of the Auchterarder trial would be, we should certainly have 
expected one, similar in the main to that which has resulted. 
And accordingly we find that both the Lord Chancellor and Lord 
Brougham declared the only difficulty under which they laboured 
was 


“ that I have been, with all the power which I could bring to bear up- 
on the investigation, wholly unable, and am to this hour unable to dis- 
cover wherein the very great difficulty consists, and that I have come to 
my conclusion without any sort of doubt whatever resting upon that 
conclusion, or upon the grounds whereupon it is formed.’’—Sup. Ree 
port, p. 2. 

Stull when we examine the opinions of the minority of the 
Court of Session, and the historical facts collected by Mr. Gray, 
we do not wonder that the Kirk estimated its powers by a differ- 
ent measure. Let us observe the real point in question; it was 
not whether the Kirk may alter the statute law, but whether be- 
fore the passing of the veto act in 1834 a Presbytery might law- 
fully reject a presentee as not qualified, because he was unac- 
ceptable to the male heads of families in communion with the 
Kirk, Mr. Moncrieff remarks that an alarm had been excited at 
the legislative power assumed by the Kirk, and replies 


“ the General Assembly never pretended that an act of its own could 
give legality to proceedings on the part of a Presbytery, which, without 
the authority of the act, would have been contrary to the civil law; it 
1s only maintained that where a particular course of conduct is within 
the legal scope of a Presbytery’s function ; the Assembly have power, 
with the consent of a majority of the Presbyteries, to fix that course by 
a definite rule applicable to all cases. * * * If any proceeding of a 
Presbytery would be legal, if adopted on its own responsibility, it can- 
hot possibly be rendered illegal because it bas been enjoined by the 
Assembly.”—pp. 124—127. 


This statement is the more important because Mr. Moncrieff 
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is the son of the learned judge by whom the veto act was pro- 
posed in the Assembly of 1834. 
The real question then was not of the legislative authority of 
the Kirk, but of the limits of the power of rejection, legally 
possessed by the Presbytery before that act was passed. ‘The 
position of the Kirk is, that the civil law had all along allowed, 
that which the ecclesiastical law now required, of the Presbytery. 
In deciding this question, it was not wonderful that the Kirk should 
lay great stress upon “ the call.” When such a paper first be- 


came a customary preliminary to the induction of a minister, no 


one (strange to say) seems able to show, but for many years it had 
been the custom that after a candidate for a living had obtained 
the presentation, which formed his legal title, he received a call 
in the following terms from the parishioners. We copy that 
given in by Mr. Young to the Presbytery of Auchterarder, and 
which is stated by the General Assembly's Committee to be in 
the usual form. 


“ We the heritors, elders, heads of families, and parishioners of the 
parish of Auchterarder, within the bounds of the Presbytery of Auchter- 
arder, and county of Perth, taking into our consideration the present 
destitute state of the said parish through the want of a gospel ministry 
among us, occasioned by the death of our late pastor, the Rev. Charles 
Stewart, and being satisfied with the learning, abilities, and other good 
qualifications of you, Mr. Robert Young, preacher of the gospel, and 
having heard you preach to our satisfaction, do hereby invite and call 
you the said Mr. Robert Young to take the charge and oversight of this 
parish, and to come and labour among us in the work of the gospel 
ministry, hereby promising to you all due respect and encouragement in 
the Lord. We likewise intreat the reverend Presbytery of Auchterarder 
to approve and concar with this our most cordial call, and to use all proper 
means for making the same effectual, by your ordination and settlement 
among us, as soon as the steps necessary thereto will admit. In witness 
whereot we subscribe these presents at the Church of Auchterarder, on 
this second day of December, 1834 years.” —Auchterarder Report, Ap- 
pendix, Vol. I. No. VI, 

It was not wonderful, we repeat, that the Kirk, which had re- 
quired this form as a preliminary to induction for years beyond 
the memory of man, to say the very least, should have built upon it 
the doctrine, that the consent of a reasonable proportion of the 
parishioners was a necessary condition to the due appointment of 
a minister. And this opinion was confirmed by the fact, that 
although it had long been the custom to admit presentees who 
could obtain only two or three signatures out of many hundreds, 
vet there was, as we before mentioned, a continual succession of 
cases in which every few years such a candidate was rejected, as 
if to maintain a right, the practical use of which had become 
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obsolete. ‘True, none of these cases had been brought into: the 
civil court, so that their legality had not been tried ; but it was, 
at least no slight presumption in favour of the Kirk, that no patron 
or presentee had been found sanguine enough to try it. ence 
it seems to have been understood, that the Kirk might legally 
reject a presentee for want of a concurrence in his call, although 
it had been the judgment of the Assembly, in most cases, for 
many years, that it was inexpedient to do so. But by thus using 
their discretion, they did not forfeit the power of using it other-— 
wise, should they hereafter see reason. 

But when this weight is given to a call, it becomes an obvious 
question, what is the authority legally and ecclesiastically of 1a 
call? and the answer is in truth little more than this, that it is a 
customary form. The Kirk, indeed, in general Assembly, voted, 
“ that the moderation of a call, in the settlement of a minister, 
is agreeable to the immemorial and constitutional practice of this 
Church, and ought to be continued.” But this vote was only 
passed in 1782; and in 1790, as Lord Brougham shows, the 
Assembly, although disapproving of the settlement of a presentee 
who had no call at all, refused to annul it; as if it were a great 
informality, but not a fatal one. Besides these votes are too 
modern to prove anything. We have inquired, as far as we are 
able, into the real authority of the call; and our opinion (founded 
a good deal upon negative and internal evidence, in the absence 
of actual testimony) 1s, that when patronage was restored in 1711, 
much against the wish of the Kirk; the custom was introduced 
partly perhaps for the sake of decent appearances, partly to satisfy 
the scruples of simple aud respectable people who might be. 
scandalized at the abandonment of all form of popular election, 
and partly to keep up a claim which, although not at the: time 
legal, it was hoped might in time secure the sanction of the legis- 
lature. This view, we think, is sanctioned by Lord Medwyn and 
Lord Jeffrey; at least the latter expressly declares his opinion 
(A. R. vol. 11. 286) that “ the principle of non-intrusion took the 
form of the call after 1711;” and it seems impossible that an 
act restoring the rights of patrons could have produced such a 
consequence as “a call,” by any other process than that which we 
have described. Now, if this be true, the legal authority of a 
call must be admitted to be as small as can well be conceived, 
aud least of all can it in any way affect the interpretation of the | 
act of 1711,if it was in truth ovly a sort of protest against that act: 
by those who had in vain remonstrated during its passage. The. 
State of feeling in the Kirk for some years after that act seems, In+ 
deed, to have been pretty much that of Douce. Davie. Deans,, 
on the memorable day when he walked home toSt. Leonard’s, 
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eating, as he went, all the severe words which he had spoken 
against lay patronage, patrons, and presentees. “ Honest David, 
like other great men, had now to reconcile his speculative prn- 
Pa ciples with existing circumstances; and, like other great men when 
| they set seriously about that task, he was tolerably successful, 
The presentation from the Duke of Argyle was no doubt a limb 
of the brazen image, a portion of the evil thing, and with no kind 
of consistency could David bend his mind to favour such a trans- 
action. But if the parishioners themselves joined in a general 
TURREE call to Reuben Butler to be their pastor, it did not seem quite so 
BARE evident that the existence of this unhappy presentation was a 
reason for his refusing them the comfort of his doctrine. If the 
rag | Presbytery admitted him to the Kirk im virtue rather of that act of 
DH REE patronage than of the general call of the congregation, that might 7 
be their error, and David allowed it was a heavy one; but if & 
Reuben Butler accepted of the care as tendered to him by those 
whom he was called to teach, and who had expressed themselves 
1 desirous to learn, David, after considering and reconsidering the 
| matter, came, through the great virtue of ‘ if,’ to be of opinion 
that he might safely so act in that matter.” David forgot that 
the Kirk and the Presbytery could split straws as well as he: but 
they remembered and used their liberty. Accordingly the meet- 
ing of the Presbytery, when the presentation was laid before it, 
was by no means for the purpose of considering that obnoxious 
document. Far from it. If a presentation were laid upon their 
1 Ree table, that was not their fault. ‘They met for the purpose of 
‘“* Moderating in a call from the parishioners of , to the Rev. 
‘ae A. B. And although this A. B. was the same person whose name 
tee did also appear in the preseutation ; still the call, which mentioned 
CF the motives of the parishioners, ‘ their consideration of the des- 
1 ds. titute state of the parish, their having heard him preach to their 
a) it satisfaction,’ ” &c. made no allusion at all to any such paper, and 
| it would really be too bad to punish the parish for its existence, 
by depriving it of the coveted services and satisfactory preachings 
| of the said A. B. And, at the day of ordination, the candidate 
is asked (nothing about any presentation) but whether “he accepts 
| and closes with the call to be pastor of this parish?” ‘To all this 


“ 


the law made no sort of objection, because it chanced (luckily) 
that the calls and the presentations were always addressed to the 
same individuals; but it may, we fear, be suspected, that most of’ 
' these calls a good deal resembled that of the parish of Knocklar- 

4 litie to the above-named Reuben Butler, which so much edified 

+ David as a “ unanimous call, a real harmonious call, Reuben;” 
voi while the gracious Duncan satistied himself “ that it was as har- 
Pee | monious as could be expected, when the tae half o’ the bodies 
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were clavering Sassenach, and the tither skirling Gaelic, like 
seaemews and clack geese before a storm. Ane wad have needed 
the gift of tongues to ken preceesely what they said—but I believe 
the best end of it was, ‘ Long live Mac Cullummore and Knock- 
dunder,, We should be grieved even to suspect that it had been 
often found necessary to try his prescription upon any ‘ serious 
professors,’ by ‘ towing them at the stern of his boat for a few 
furlongs, to see if the water of the Holy Loch winna wash off 
scruples as weel as fleas.” | 

Accordingly, lawyers both in Scotland and England seem 
pretty much agreed that the call is a mere solemn farce, not 
unlike the valuable consideration of two and sixpence stirling 
money of Great Britain, for which the illustrious Duke of Bed- 
ford conveyed to each of his scarce less illustrious sons, a property 
which, as it chanced, entitled them to vote in elections for divers 
counties; or (to use Lord Brougham’s illustration) like the accept- 
ance of the Sovereign by the people assembled at a coronation. 

But in order to estimate the real opinions of the Kirk on this 
point, we must not merely look at the call and presentation to- 
gether, but compare them with some other events in Scotch 
history, lt was not wonderful that the call should be supposed 
materially to modify the statute law of patronage, although its 
authority was only that of custom; for it had several times hap- 
pened in the history of the Kirk, that her acts when positively 
illegal, nay, expressly prohibited by law to be done, had after 
wards been admitted and recognised, and even invested with civil 
consequences, by the state. 

We have not space to go at length through the proofs of this 
remarkable fact. ‘They are collected by Mr. Gray, to whose 
pamphlet we again refer our readers; but it is certain that after 
the General Assembly had sat for years, not only unauthorized 
by the supreme power, but in spite of its strong objections, the 
Parliament not only authorized its future proceedings, but acknow- 


) ledged it as an already constituted body; that in the same man- 


ner the Presbyteries, which had been illegally set up, (when the 
ordinance of God for the administration of the dioceses was made 
of none effect,) were afterwards recognised as existing bodies; 
and not to multiply instances, that the state, having sanctioned the 
ejection of the non-conforming Presbyterians, under Charles II., 
and having expressly declared all ordinations performed by them 
invalid,—did afterwards (viz. by the Act of 1690) declare the 
government of the newly established Kirk to be in the ousted mi- 
histers, “ and such ministers and elders as they had admitted and 
received ;” thus solemnly sanctioning not only their future acts, 
but those which they had already performed, in defiance of the 
law of the land, no less than of the Church, 
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It can hardly be thought wonderful, after examples like these, 
that the Kirk should have believed the force of the act of 1711 t 


be much modified by her custom of requiring a call. Of cours | 


it is easy to see that these precedents in fact prove nothing but 
the weakness of the law in Scotland in times past, and the power 
which was often obtained by subjects in open defiance of the lav, 
although the law was afterwards modified to sanction it. As for 
the last example, it should be remembered that the act was passed 
not by a parliament, but by the convention, which had no right, 


but that derived from successful rebellion, to pass acts at all. It 7 


is not wonderful then that it gave a sort of ex post facto legality 
to the illegal acts of others. Such we believe to be the real ex 


planation of the facts established by Mr, Gray, but there is of | 


course another which is very conceivable, and which the Kirk ¢ 
vaturally adopts. When any conscientious ruler discovers that 
he has been persecuting the true Church, he must of necessity 3 


draw back: he must admit those acts to have been not only allow. & 


able but laudable, which he lately accounted worthy of punish 


ment. So it was that the Roman empire, which had long perse- 9 


cuted the bishops of the Church, at length recognized them as the : 


appointed mivisters of God, and admitted that those who had 


preserved the succession when it was against law to do so, had 3 


been the greatest benefactors of the state. ‘The Kirk of course 


interprets in a similar sense the acts of Scotch government. She [9 


supposes them to have said, 


“ True it is that statute pronounced you no church, and your pastor 


no ministers; but you were a church notwithstanding, and your pastor © 
were fully authorized servants of Christ. Statute cou/d not unchureh F 
you, or take from your pastors their ecclesiastical commission. It did 7 
indeed call you rebels and schismatics, and it affected by its own autho- J 
rity to bring a church and clergy into being.* But we acknowledge no 7 


* Mr. Gray is evidently quite sincere in his belief that the Church, as recognised & 
by the acts of parliament at the Restoration, was called into existence by them. It § 
inay therefore be well to explain the strange mistake into which inveterate prejudice 


has led an honest and able man, He has himself shown that when the Church has 
been put down by purely secular authority, it needs only secular authority to fe 
establish it. He says, speaking of such a case, The co-operation of the Church 
was unnecessary, and would have been inappropriate. * To call for an ecclesiastical 
decree would have been inconsistent with the principle, because it would have implied 
an ecclesiastical competency and efficacy in acts of parliament, which the principle 
denied.”—p. 81. Now let him apply his own principle to the Restoration wra., It 
was then found that in 1638, a number of Scotch clergymen had met and excomm- 
nicated their bishops, by which, according to the belief of all churchmen, they sep 
rated from Christ's Church, not the bishops, but themselves. Accordingly their acts 


had no more ecclesiastical force, that if they had been the acts of heathens or of Jews, 4 


sv far from being the acts of the Church, they were not even the acts of Churchmen. 
But these acts had been authorized by the (rebel) parliament. It was proper, there- 
fore, that the Restoration Parliament should take from them their parliamentary force, 
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church of statutory creation,—we can recognize no church power in the 
hands of those to whom the Church never gave it. We regard you who 
have been worshipping as outlaws upon the moors and among the hills— 
you who have given and received the holy rite of ordination in a secret 
conventicle—as the only real possessors of ecclesiastical authority in this 
land.”—Gray, p. 89. 


We cannot blame the Kirk for this, it is very natural ; and if we 
only assume that every vagary which happened to crowd into the 
fertile brain of John Calvin was therefore binding jure divino 
upon all mankind in all lands, it is very true; else there is not 
much to say for it. But had this been the meaning of the legis- 
lature, no doubt it would have been bound in consistency to admit 
the call, as modifying the statute law of patronage. 

We have considered the first legal question raised by the Auch- 
terarder case; the question whether non concurrence in his call 
would justify the Presbytery in rejecting a presentee. But there 
isanother important question involved in it; what is the legal remedy 
if the rejection be illegal? It must not be assumed as an axiom 
(as strange to say it is commonly assumed), that because there is 
wrong, therefore there must be some court which has power to 
redress that wrong—may not the supreme authority do wrong, 
and if it does, what is the remedy? It is altogether illogical to 
argue, that if the ecclesiastical court decides unlawfully, it must 
be in the power of the Court of Session to set it right, for that 
else there would be a wrong without a remedy. It must first be 
shown that the General Assembly is not in its province supreme, 
but subordinate to the Court of Session. If so, then indeed it 
will follow, that whenever it does wrong the civil court is entitled 
to interfere. Now the fact is, that in deciding questions of ap- 
onpeys to benefices, the General Assembly is not supreme. 

tis subjected by statute to a civil check, which, from its nature, 
comes under the jurisdiction of the civil court; that check is, that 
if the Kirk refuses a presentee on grounds which the civil courts 
determine to be invalid, the patron shall be entitled to retain the 
Whole fruits of the benefice until his patentee is admitted. By 
providing this the legislature, as it seems to us, admits that the 
civil courts have no power to compel the induction of a pre- 
sentee ; no power to say, we think the grounds of objection inva- 
lid, and therefore you shall not reject him on such grounds, For 
if they had such power, why provide another remedy? Why au- 
thorize them to say, the rejection is on invalid grounds, and there- 
fore the patron shall retain the fruits of the benefice? It would 


the only force which they had ever had to lose. The only way for Mr. Gray to get 
Over this argument, is to assume the falsehood of the Church system, the truth of which 
was assumed by the Restoration Parliament, ! 
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then have appeared to us, till the courts decided otherwise, tha § 
the Court of Session, instead of having any statute to show, in vir § 
tue of which it can claim to supersede the rejection of Mr. Young, @ 
and to direct the Presbytery to proceed with his trials, has a sta § 


tute which gives powers of another kind, utterly inconsistent wih § 
those which it claims to exercise, and which, if it had possessed J 
those powers, would be altogether useless. Nor is this our read- § 
ing of the law alone. We recommend our readers to study the @ 
masterly argument of Lord Jeffrey in the Court of Session, ia | 
which he takes the same line. We confess ourselves unable to | 
understand how the force of his argument is to be abated. He | 


argues that the ecclesiastical court may decide that Mr. You 


ought not to be inducted, and their decision will be valid for all § 


ecclesiastical purposes. In like manner the civil court may find § 


that he ought to be inducted, and their sentence will stand for 
all civil purposes. ‘This of course implies an error in one or 


other, but he gives many instances proving very plainly that the § 


same principle has been admitted in other cases; that the same 


man being accused of setting fire to his own house, has been s 
acquitted by the criminal court and adjudged guilty by the civil; | 


and the result was, that while he suffered no punishment, which 
the civil court could not inflict, he lost his insurance, which the 
criminal court could not give him. But to do justice to this argu 
ment, it would require us to transcribe a large portion of the 
thirty-five pages of the learned judge’s opinion, 

It is observable that the practice of the Court of Session in all 
et times has agreed with the opinion of Lord Jeffrey. The 


‘irk has before now done injury to patrons, by admitting to the J 


office of minister in the particular parish, one who did not hold 
their presentation; and the result has been, not that the court has 


authorised the patron’s nominee to seek induction by civil means, | 


but that it has empowered the patron to retain the stipend, In 


what we have said, we do not of course deny, that the civil court 


may give damages to the rejected presentee for his pecuniary loss. 
This of course is a purely civil affair, 

Under these circumstances then there are two courses between 
which the legislature may choose, without departing widely from 
the spirit or letter of Scotch law. If it desires to favour the Kirk, 


it may grant it that power which its leaders believed that it poe & 


sessed before the present controversy—the power of rejecting 4 
presentee as disqualified, in consequence of dissent without rea- 
sons, on the part of a majority of male heads of families in com 
munion, provided she see fit so to do; this will not of course 
interpose any obstacle to the use of her own discretion as to the 
cases in which it may be expedient to relax or modify the Veto 
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Act. On the other hand, parliament may consider the rights of 

trons improperly abandoned by this settlement ; in which case 
it may augment the existing powers of the civil courts, so as to 
enable them to enforce their decrees. ‘The best and simplest way 
of doing this would be, by providing that wherever a presentee is 
rejected in consequence of a veto, either he or the patron shall be 
entitled to the fruits of the benefice during his life. 

Of these proposals, the latter seems to us most accordant with 
the ancient law of Scotland. Which ought to be adopted we do 
not venture to suggest. It should be left to those who are ac- 
quainted with the state of Scotland. Only we think it the duty 
of the legislature to consult what it believes to be the interest of 
the Kirk. Never, of course, ought England to have incorporated 
herself, whatever were the political advantages of an union, with a 
nation where the Catholic Church was not recognised. Much less 
should she have bound herself, by the Act of Union, to maintain 
in her stead a sect of human origin; to suffer her monarchs at 
their coronation to swear to maintain inviolate an institution un- 
sanctioned by Him from whom on that day they receive their 
crown. To consent to such regulations as “a fundamental and 
essential condition of the union, without any alteration thereof, or 
derogation thereto, in any sort, for ever,” was, we fear, too much 
like a deliberate preference of earthly policy to the law of God, 
The strength to be derived from the union was so much valued 
that politicians forgot the greater strength which flows from His 
favour who is able to give more than all these things. Nor was a 
warning voice wanting from the Church of England. In the 
House of Lords, says Burnet, “the debate held longest upon the 
matters relating to the government of the Church. Here was a 
plausible subject for popular eloquence, and a great deal of it was 
brought out on this occasion, by Hooper, Beveridge, and some 
other bishops, and by the Earls of Rochester and Nottingham,” 
Burnet (of course) spoke on the other side. In the lower House 
of Convocation, he says “some spoke very tragically on that sub- 
Ject;” and “it was given out that they intended to make an appli- 
cation to the House of Commons against the union; to prevent 
that the queen wrote to the archbishop (Tenison), ordering him 
to prorogue them for three weeks, by. this means the design was 
defeated, for before the end of the three weeks the union had 
passed both Houses.” Burnet’s indignation at this “ factious de- 
sign,” reminds us of him who said, “ I hate him, for he doth not 
prophecy good concerning me, but evil.” But now that the aet 
is passed, and the oath taken, let us beware of the wrath which 
came upon him who in his zeal for the children of Israel, slew the 

ibeonites with whom the chosen people had sinfully connected 
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then have appeared to us, till the courts decided otherwise, tha J 
the Court of Session, instead of having any statute to show, in vir § 
tue of which it can claim to supersede the rejection of Mr. Young, § 
and to direct the Presbytery to proceed with his trials, has a sta § 
tute which gives powers of another kind, utterly inconsistent with § 


those which it claims to exercise, and which, if it had possessed 


those powers, would be altogether useless, Nor is this our read- § 
We recommend our readers to study the @ 
masterly argument of Lord Jeffrey in the Court of Session, ia F 


We confess ourselves unable to 7 
understand how the force of his argument is to be abated. He § 


ing of the law alone. 
which he takes the same line. 


argues that the ecclesiastical court may decide that Mr. You 


ought not to be inducted, and their decision will be valid for all Se 
In hike manner the civil court may find § 


ecclesiastical purposes, 
that he ought to be inducted, and their sentence will stand for 


all civil purposes. ‘This of course implies an error in one or § 


other, but he gives many instances proving very plainly that the 
same principle has been admitted in other cases; that the same 


man being accused of setting fire to his own house, has been § 
acquitted by the criminal court and adjudged guilty by the civil; § 
and the result was, that while he suffered no punishment, which 


the civil court could not inflict, he lost his insurance, which the 
criminal court could not give him. But to do justice to this argu- 
ment, it would require us to transcribe a large portion of the 
thirty-five pages of the learned judge’s opinion. 
It is observable that the practice of the Court of Session in all 
ast times has agreed with the opinion of Lord Jeffrey. The 
Kirk has before now done injury to patrons, by admitting to the 
office of minister in the particular parish, one who did not hold 


their presentation; and the result has been, not that the court has : 
authorised the patron’s nominee to seek induction by civil means, 


but that it has empowered the patron to retain the stipend. In 
what we have said, we do not of course deny, that the civil court 
may give damages to the rejected presentee for his pecuniary loss. 
This of course is a purely civil affair, 

Under these circumstances then there are two courses between 
which the legislature may choose, without departing widely from 
the spirit or letter of Scotch law. If it desires to favour the Kirk, 
it may grant it that power which its leaders believed that it poe 
sessed before the present controversy—the power of rejecting 4 
presentee as disqualified, in consequence of dissent without rea 
sons, on the part of a majority of male heads of families in com 
munion, provided she see fit so to do; this will not of course 
interpose any obstacle to the use of her own discretion as to the 
cases in which it may be expedient to relax or modify the Veto 
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Act. On the other hand, parliament may consider the rights of 

trons improperly abandoned by this settlement ; in which case 
it may augment the existing powers of the civil courts, so as to 
enable them to enforce their decrees. ‘The best and simplest way 
of doing this would be, by providing that wherever a presentee is 
rejected in consequence of a veto, either he or the patron shall be 
entitled to the fruits of the benefice during his life. 

Of these proposals, the latter seems to us most accordant with 
the ancient law of Scotland. Which ought to be adopted we do 
not venture to suggest. It should be left to those who are ac- 
quainted with the state of Scotland. Only we think it the duty 
of the legislature to consult what it believes to be the interest of 
the Kirk. Never, of course, ought England to have incorporated 
herself, whatever were the political advantages of an union, with a 
nation where the Catholic Church was not recognised. Much less 
should she have bound herself, by the Act of Union, to maintain 
in her stead a sect of human origin; to suffer her monarchs at 
their coronation to swear to maintain inviolate an institution un- 
sanctioned by Him from whom on that day they receive their 
crown. To consent to such regulations as “a fundamental and 
essential condition of the union, without any alteration thereof, or 
derogation thereto, in any sort, for ever,” was, we fear, too much 
lke a deliberate preference of earthly policy to the law of God. 
The strength to be derived from the union was so much valued 
that politicians forgot the greater strength which flows from His 
favour who is able to give more than all these things. Nor wasa 
warning voice wanting from the Church of England. In the 
House of Lords, says Burnet, “the debate held longest upon the 
matters relating to the government of the Church. Here was a 
plausible subject for popular eloquence, and a great deal of it was 
brought out on this occasion, by Hooper, Beveridge, and some 
other bishops, and by the Earls of Rochester and Nottingham.” 
Burnet (of course) spoke on the other side. In the lower House 
of Convocation, he says “some spoke very tragically on that sub- 
Ject;” and “it was given out that they intended to make an appli- 
cation to the House of Commons against the union; to prevent 
that the queen wrote to the archbishop (‘Tenison), ordering him 
to prorogue them for three weeks, by. this means the design was 
defeated, for before the end of the three weeks the union had 
passed both Houses.” Burnet’s indignation at this “ factious de- 
sign,” reminds us of him who said, “ I hate him, for he doth not 
prophecy good concerning me, but evil.” But now that the act 
is passed, and the oath taken, let us beware of the wrath which 
came upon him who in his zeal for the children of Israel, slew the 
Gibeonites with whom the chosen people had sinfully connected 
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themselves. We may not employ for the injury of the Kirk the 
power over her which the union has given us. ‘To promote her 
influence, to extend her in Scotland, or a fortior? in the colonies 
of England, we are not bound; and if not bound, then not per. 
mitted; but when a question internally affecting her comes before 
parliament, we are bound to consult as far as we can for her good, 
not for her undoing. 

Still, while we write thus, it is with a painful sense that no real 
good can come to the Kirk from any enactment of the legislature, 


The disease is too deeply seated to be reached by such a remedy, 


Any change really for the better must come from within her; from 
the voluntary submission of her ministers and people to the Holy 
Apostolic discipline; to the ordinance of God. ‘The whole bis 
tory of Christ's Church shows that no lasting evil can be done to 
a church which remains faithful to Him and to herself, by any 
act of the State. The whole history of the world declares, that 
no laws, no endeavours of secular authority, are able to secure 
permanent prosperity to any other religious society. 

Meanwhile the evil most earnestly to be deprecated, for the 
sake of the Kirk and of the nation, is that things should remain as 
they are. ‘The supreme civil authority issuing orders, which are 
systematically disobeyed by the establishment, and which the courts 
have not the power to enforce, although they may punish their in- 
fraction. What can be a more unbecoming spectacle? And yet 
there is one still worse. It is worse to see the government of the 
country holding its present course,—holding out hopes to each 
party, turning the strife to its own advantage in the parliamentary 
elections ; and doing nothing. Not strengthening the hands of the 
civil power, so as to enforce the existing law; not conceding the 
demands of the Kirk, by an alteration of it ;—and more than this, 
promising that the crown patronage, which includes one-third of 
Scotland, shall be administered in accordance with the veto regu- 
lation, while they allow that regulation to continue illegal, and 
while they must know that they cannot keep their promise ; for 
any crown presentee who is vetoed will have a full right to follow 
the example of Mr. Young, and the crown can neither revoke its 
presentation, nor issue another, 

Be it observed, by the way, that the administration which 
pledges itself to allow a velo on crown appointments to the ma- 
jority of any congregation in Scotland, without requiring reasons or 
inquiring into motives, is the same which persisted on “intruding” 
upon the university of Oxford a divinity professor, against whom 
the whole university, with all its political and religious differences, 
dissented almost to a man, although that dissent was backed by 
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the whole Church, one-half of whose ministers that professor.is 
in duty bound to instruct. : 

That the conflict in Scotland will subside before the law is 
altered one way or other, is a supposition so wild that we cannot 
believe the government really entertain it, however politically con- 
venient it may be to delay any settlement. 

It matters not whether the Court of Session has interpreted the 
law rightly or wrongly. No man can deny that if the law has 
always been as it is now decided to be, at least it has never yet 
been so enforced. It is said that the court has interdicted a Pres- 
bytery from proceeding to an induction, that however, we believe, 
was never done till 1824. But after all, induction is a mixed 
question. But when has the civil court interfered to nullify Kirk 
censures of a nature purely and confessedly ecclesiastical? and 
yet that such is its present course is unquestionable, for what is 
there of a civil nature in the suspension of the Strathbogie mi- 
nisters? And now the court has interdicted certain heads of fa- 


mnilies.in the parish of Daviot from signifying their dissent against 


an induction. Can the act of a parishioner objecting to the ap- 
pointment of a certain person to the office of minister of the parish 
be called in any sense a civil matter? Certain it is then that the 
interpretation now put upon the law, whether right or wrong, 
makes the practical condition of the Kirk with regard to the State 
wholly different from what it is has ever been before, ‘To suppose 
that the Kirk will be induced to submit to this by damages and 
imprisonment, seems to us absolutely wild. 

There has been all along one excellent quality in the Scotch esta- 
blishment, we mean, the zeal of its members to maintain inviolate 
by the civil power the liberty of the Church,—the authority which 
every true Church has received from God. Very much of sin and 
evil has been mixed with this good. Above all, never have the 
liberties of the Kirk been threatened that she has scrupled to de- 
fend them by rebellion. Still the thing itself is good, and this 
one good it is now seriously expected that she will resign without 
a struggle. Strange infatuation! We have ever been of opinion 
that when good and able men are zealous and persevering i be- 
half of some evil system, it cannot be the evil itself which endears 
it to them, but rather some good thing which in their error they 
have inseparably connected with it. Thus it has been here. The 
mass of English Churchmen, we doubt not, knowing the Church 
to derive power from God, which neither Calvin, nor Knox, nor 
the Parliament of 1690 could possibly give the Kirk, take for 
granted that the Kirk would be abundantly satisfied if treated by 
the State exactly as the English Church has been treated, They 
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would be much surprised if they read the pamphlets published & 
on this matter in Scotland. ‘They would find Mr. Hamilton 
speaking of “The Presbyterian Church of Scotland as now for the 
first time subjected to an invasion of its spiritual functions, such 
as even the Eeiecand Church of England would not for one 
moment endure.” ‘They would find Dr. Chalmers speaking of 
the state to which the courts would reduce them as one of ‘ degra. 
dation, to which the Church of England, professing the king te 
be their bead, would never submit; and to which the Church of 
Scotland, professing the Lord Jesus Christ to be their head, never 
can.” And we might give similar instances from almost every 
one of the writers before us. 

One lesson, let us observe in passing, we may learn from the 
remarks made by these gentlemen on the Church of England. It 
is alesson of charitable judgment. When we have found English 
dissenters bringing up, as undoubted truths, the ten-times refuted 
fictions—that the Church of England admits the sovereign to 
be her head—that a man appointed to a bishopric has to say (we 7 
believe to swear) ‘f Nolo Episcopari,” and the like,—we have 7 
often found it difficult te imagine that they believed what they 
said to be true. Now no man can doubt this in the case of Dr. 
Chalmers and his colleagues in the Kirk, and yet they calmly re 
peat (as we have seen) the first of these fictions; to which we 
may add, that Dr, Chalmers says that the Church of England con- 
siders institution to a parish, (de. the act by which a_ bishop 
commits to a priest the charge of a certain part of the Lord's 
vineyard,) as a civil matter! Mr, Elamilton, a lawyer, tells us that 
the civil courts will compel a bishop to collate—(collation being 7 
the act of a bishop presenting a clerk to a bevetice in his own & 
gift)—Mr. Dunlop adds—but we must cut short the long lit 
which we have before us of instances of ignorance, honest iguo 7 
rance of the Church of England, with one most portentous one. 
Lord Moncreiff, a man of character, a judge, very far indeed from F 
a bigot, and who has paid special attention to ecclesiastical mat- J 
ters, actually declared from the bench in an opinion written aud 
deliberately printed, that “ there are great and essential differences 
between the two Churches, arising from the principle that the king 
is the head of the Church of England, not simply as claiming 
subjection of all meu to him as the sovereign and chief magistrate 
under the laws, but as spiritually the Head of the Church,* and § 
forming a component part of it.”-—-dAuch. Report, ii. 349. 

Well might his lordship add, ‘* Yet professing to have 0 § 


* The italics are his Lordship’s. 
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knowledge on this subject, I do believe that we cannot have any 
correct understanding of it.” 

We really should have thought it impossible before hand that 
his lordship could so entirely have misunderstood the whole 
matter. First of all, the Reformed Church of England has never 
given to the king the title of Head of the Church in any sense 
whatever. ‘True it is, that a short time before the Reformation, 
before even the payment of annates to Rome was abolished, be- 
fore the rupture with Rome was determined on, Henry VIII, 
extorted from the Romanizing clergy a concession in these words, 
“of which Church and clergy we acknowledge his majesty to be 
the chief protector, the only and supreme lord, and, as far as the 
law of Christ will allow, the supreme head.” An act of parlia- 
ment, passed soon after, annexed the title to the crown. This 
act was repealed by Mary; and it is supposed, that in the general 
repeal of Mary’s acts on the subject of religion in the reign of 
Elizabeth, this was restored to its statutory force—unintention- 
ally, for Elizabeth is said to have objected to the ttle, and, as a 
matter of fact, it has never been claimed by any succeeding sove- 
reign. The title then rests on this ecclesiastical authority, that it 
was acknowledged, “ as far as the law of Christ will allow,” by 
one convocation before the Reformation, and by them not willingly, 
but by means of the greatest injustice and oppression. — Its sta- 
tutory authority is that it is found in a repealed statute, the repeal 
of which is supposed to have been afterwards unintentionally 
taken away, 

But “the Church declares the sovereign to be supreme go- 
vernor.” It does. ‘The declarations of the Church on this sub- 
ject are to be found in the 37th Article, and in the first additional 
Article contained in the 36th Canon. The one declares “ the 
king’s majesty hath the chief power in this realm of England, and 
other his dominions, unto whom the chief government of all es- 
tates of this realm, whether they be ecclesiastical or civil, in all 
causes doth appertain, and is not nor ought to be subject to any 
foreign jurisdiction.” The other says, “ that the king’s majesty 
under God, is the only supreme governor of this realm, and of all 
other his highness’s dominions and countries, as well in all spiri- 
tual and ecclesiastical things or causes as temporal; and that no 
foreign prince, person, prelate, state or potentate, hath or ought 
to have, any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence, or au- 
thority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within his majesty’s said realm, 
dominions and countries.” 

Now it is not the question whether these articles are written 
exactly as we should have written them at the present day.* 

* Yet we find from Mr. Gray, p. 23, that Mr. John Livingstone, minister at Ancram, 
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would be much surprised if they read the pamphlets published 
on this matter in Scotland. ‘They would find Mr. Hamilton 
speaking of “The Presbyterian Church of Scotland as now for the 
first time subjected to an invasion of its spiritual functions, such 
as even the Episcopal Church of England would not for one 
moment endure.” ‘They would find Dr. Chalmers speaking of 
the state to which the wend would reduce them as one of “ degra. 
dation, to which the Church of England, professing the king to 
be their head, would never submit; and to which the Church of @ 
Scotland, professing the Lord Jesus Christ to be their head, never 
can.” And we might give similar imstances from almost every 
one of the writers before us. 

One lesson, let us observe in passing, we may learn from the 
remarks made by these gentlemen on the Church of England. It 
is alesson of charitable judgment. When we have found English 
dissenters bringing up, as undoubted truths, the ten-times refuted 
fictions—that the Church of England admits the sovereign to 
be her head—that a man appointed to a bishopric has to say (we 7 
believe to swear) ‘f Nolo Episcopari,” and the like,—we have 
often found it difficult te imagine that they believed what they 
said to be true. Now no man can doubt this in the case of Dr 
Chalmers and his colleagues in the Kirk, and yet they calmly re 
peat (as we have seen) “the first of these fictions ; to which we 
may add, that Dr, Chalmers says that the Church of England con- 
siders institution to a parish, (d. e. the act by which a bishop 
commits to a priest the charge of a certain part of the Lord’s 
vineyard,) as a civil matter! Mr, Hamilton, a lawyer, tells us that 
the civil courts will compel a bishop to collate—(collation being 
the act of a bishop presenting a clerk to a benefice in his own 
gift)—Mr. Dunlop adds—but we must cut short the long list 
which we have before us of instances of ignorance, honest i1gne 
rance of the Church of England, with one most portentous one. 
Lord Moncveiff, a man of character, a judge, very far indeed from © 
a bigot, and who has paid special attention to ecclesiastical mat- . 
ters, actually declared from the bench in an opinion written aud 
deliberately printed, that “ there are great and essential differences 
between the two Chure hes, arising from the principle that the king 
is the head of the Church of England, not simply as claiming 
subjection of all men to him as the sovereign and chief magistrate 
under the laws, but as spiritually the Head of the Church, * and 
forming a component part of it.”-—dAuch. Report, ii. 349. 

Well might his lordship add, ‘* Yet professing to have 00 
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knowledge on this subject, I do believe that we cannot have any 
correct understanding of it.” 

We really should have thought it impossible before hand that 
his lordship could so entirely have misunderstood the whole 
matter. First of all, the Reformed Church of England has never 
given to the king the title of Head of the Church in any sense 
whatever. ‘True it is, that a short time before the Reformation, 
before even the payment of annates to Rome was abolished, be- 
fore the rupture with Rome was determined on, Henry VIII, 
extorted from the Romanizing clergy a concession in these words, 
“of which Church and clergy we acknowledge his majesty to be 
the chief protector, the only and supreme lord, and, as far as the 
law of Christ will allow, the supreme head.” An act of parlia- 
ment, passed soon after, annexed the title to the crown. This 
act was repealed by Mary; and it is supposed, that in the general 
repeal of Mary’s acts on the subject of religion in the reign of 
Elizabeth, this was restored to its statutory force—unintention- 
ally, for Elizabeth is said to have objected to the title, and, as a 
matter of fact, it has never been claimed by any succeeding sove- 
reign. The title then rests on this ecclesiastical authority, that it 
was acknowledged, “ as far as the law of Christ will allow,” by 
one convocation before the Reformation, and by them not willingly, 
but by means of the greatest injustice and oppression. — ts sta- 
tutory authority is that it is found in a repealed statute, the repeal 
of which is supposed to have been afterwards unintentionally 
taken away. 

But “the Church declares the sovereign to be supreme go- 
vernor.” It does. ‘The declarations of the Church on this sub- 
ject are to be found in the 37th Article, and in the first additional 
Article contained in the 36th Canon. The one declares “ the 
king’s majesty hath the chief power in this realm of England, and 
other his dominions, unto whom the chief government of all es- 
tates of this realm, whether they be ecclesiastical or civil, in all 
causes doth appertain, and is not nor ought to be subject to any 
foreign jurisdiction.” The other says, ‘* that the king’s majesty 
under God, is the only supreme governor of this realm, and of all 
other his highness’s dominions and countries, as well in all spiri- 
tual and ecclesiastical things or causes as temporal; and that no 
foreign prince’, person, prelate, state or potentate, hath or ought 
to have, ally jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence, or au- 
thority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within his majesty’s said realm, 
dominions and countries.” 

Now it is not the question whether these articles are written 
exactly as we should have written them at the present day. 

* Yet we find from Mr. Gray, p.23, that Mr. John Liviagstone, minister at Ancram, 
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‘They were a protest against a particular evil, the tyranny of the 
Pope; whether they may not, under our existing circumstances, 
give apparent support to another tyranny, (that of the State,) is § 
not the question, ‘This was not their intention, But further, if [ 
the Articles bad been written to contradict Lord Moncreitt’s 
statement, they could hardly do it more directly. He says, “* not 
simply as claiming the subjection of all men to him as the sove- 
reign,” &c. ‘The Articles expressly and specially groand his 
power on this fact and no other, that he is “ supreme governor | 
of this realm,” and has “ government of all estates of this realm,” 7 
&e.; In short, they make bis power over the Church spring | 
simply from that very circumstance, which Lord Moncreiff pre- © 
cludes “ as claiming the subjection of all men.” Lastly, these 
Articles, after all, say nothing at all about the king’s power over 
the Church of England. They assert bis power over all men in 
all causes within all his dominions, and therefore over the Kirk 
just as much as over the Church, &c. It is declared, not as any 
part of the constitution of the English Church, (as Lord Mon- 
creift fancies,) that the king is chief governor over it; but as part 
of the constitution of civil society that he is chief governor over 
all his subjects. When then Mr. Moncreiff (the author of the 
letter to Lord Melbourne) subscribed these Articles before be- 
coming “ B. A. Oxon.,” he declared, not, as he perhaps fancied, 7 
that King William 1V. was supreme governor of the Church of 77 
england, but that he was supreme over the Church and the 7 
Kirk, the Methodists and the Papists, within his dominions, and 
over one lu the same sense as over the other. 

After this itis hardly needful to observe more particularly on 
the explanation given in the Article that “ we give not to our 
princes the ministering either of God’s Word or the Sacraments, 
bat only that prerogative which we see to have been giveu always to 
all godly princes in Holy Scriptures, by God himself; that is, that 
they should rule all states and degrees committed to their charge 
by God, whether they be ecclesiastical or temporal, and restrain 
with the civil sword the stubborn and evil-doers.” 

Bat has not the civil power gone further than this? ‘Truly, 
hath it not?) Not to mention older examples, did it not but 
yesterday destroy ten bishoprics in the Church’s despite; and 
declare by act of parliament, even later, without any Chureh au- 
when examined before the Scotch Privy Council, 1662, said:— I do acknowledge the 
King’s Majesty (whose person and government I wish God to bless) to be the only 
lawful supreme magistrate of this and all other His Majesty’s dominions, and that 
His Mojesty is the supreme civil governor over all persons, and in all causes, as well 


ecclenastic as civil.” Mr, Gray approves Livingstone’s declaration, but the Church of 
England says no more. 
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thority at all, that clergy and parishes which had hitherto be- 
longed to one bishop should be transferred to another? What 
then do we say to these things? We will answer in the words 
of a statesman: “ If any thing has been done of late years, in the 
way either of anomaly or of usurpation, it has been done by the 
collective legislature in its capacity of political omnipotence, 
making use of the occasion while the church organs are in abey- 
ence ; but it does not bind or commit the Church which is not a 
consenting party,™ 

In short, these are mere acts of oppression. In the judgment 
of the rulers of the Church for the time being, it was better for 
the Church to submit. But (as Dr, Chalmers argues with regard 
to the Kirk), because the ruling powers at one time think it right 
to act in one way, that is no reason why the ruling powers at 
another may not act otherwise. ‘The Church is bound by her 
declarations and articles, not by the insults or oppressions to 
which she has been subjected. 

But one lamentable evil has arisen, not to the Church, but to - 
Scotland and to the Kirk, from these acts of oppression on the 
part of the State against the Church. ‘They have produced the 
strange notion to which we have alluded, and which is evidently 
ingrained into the very hearts of the members of the Kirk, that 
there is some connection between episcopacy and undue subjec- 
tion to the State in matters spiritual. Nay, more, that this is the 
fundamental distinction between the Kirk and the Church, — It is 
stated, and we believe correctly stated, both by Mr. Moncreiff and 
Mr. Dunlop, that the struggles and aversion of the Scotch were 
not against episcopacy as episcopacy, but against the spiritual au- 
thority of the civil power. ‘This is to us an awful consideration. 
If there is a woe to that man by whom the offence cometh, what 
must we say to those whose mismanagement has so associated the 
tule of Christ's apostles and their successors with that interference 
which we all feel to be an evil, so as to drive a whole nation out 
of the blessed fold of His Church ? 

We cannot go along with that “ sturdy optimist,” Mr. Knox, 
in the extent to which he seems to consider all evils as providen- 
tially appointed for good ends: yet we cannot but hope that the 
Kirk will promote one important good, by protesting for the 
independence of “ Christ’s Kingdom and Crown.” Certainly, 
should she give way here, it would be difficult to find her redeem- 
ing point. 

Meanwhile, it is a singular comfort to an English churchman, 


* Gladstone's State, &c. p, 119. 
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that if the English Church has at times submitted to oppression 
with less of protest against the evil, than might have become her 
as God’s witness in our land, and even to some acts to which, as 
they could not have been consummated without her submission, 
she perhaps ought to have declned rendering active obedience: 
there Is one euilt of which she is wholly free, and that 1s the 
guilt of rebe Rica. Never, by the greatest possible i injuries of her 
enemies, has the Church of E neland been stirred up to resist the 
powers that be. Nay, when she was most oppressed by an Eng- 
lish king, she bore at that very moment, the era of the Revolution, 
her best testimony to the Christian duties of passive obedience 
and non-resistance. ‘The Kirk, on the other hand, 1s died deep 
in this guilt. Never have her leaders scrupled to draw the sword 
of rebellion in order to preserve or recover her liberties. From the 
period of her birth to the Revolution of 1688, this was not an occa- 
sional exception, but a rule. Bonner died in his bed, Cardinal 
Beatoun, having put to death one Scotch reformer, was asassin- 
ated by the bre thren of his vie tim, of which deed Knox immediately 
made himself partaker, by joining and encouraging the murderers 
to carry on Open war against their sovereign, “and by long after- 
wards pronouncing it, i print, “ a godly ‘fact ;” and the whole 
history of the Kirk from that day down to its triumph 3 in 1O89, 
is stained with blood shed in rebellion. We mention this, because 
we observe with sincere sorrow, that the leaders of the Kirk mm 
the present day, bave suffered themselves to be so carried away by 
their love for the Kirk, as to speak, not only without shame and 
condemnation, but with positive approbation of these crimes. 
And this seems not to be contined to any party among them, but 
common to all. Even the Dean of Fac ulty declares the proceed- 
ings of the Kirk in 1658 to have been justitiable ; but what is 
far more important, the General Assembly of 1839 solemnly 
voted “ We do heartily concur with the members of the Associate 
Synod, in confessing the great Obligation uuder which we he to 
our forefathers in the year ‘165 $8, and several years of that century 
immediately following, and the duty, in particular circumstances, 
of uniting togethe ‘rin public and sole ‘mn engagement in defence 
of the Church, its doctrine, discipline, and forms of worship and 
government.” [In plain English, the Assembly put their seal to 
the Great Rebellion and the Solemn League and Covenant, 
Truly, ye allow the deeds of vour fathers! Be it remembered, 
there is not a hint that im approving the end to which they 
came, the Assembly lamented the sin by which they attained it; 
that they rejoiced } in the overthrow of the Church, but lamented 
that it was overthrown by the sword of rebellion. Indeed they 
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a do more, for by their allusion to solemu engagements they do 
distinctly approve of the covenant—an act of deliberate rebellion. 
* Webave no time to enter into the conduct of the persons who 
are thus approved by such men as Dr, Chalmers. It is enough 
>) that they openly “ resisted the ordinance of God.” But we ex- 
"> tract one circumstance from the present Bishop of Glasgow’s 
> history. The Assembly of 1038 pretended to depose all the 
bishops of Scotland for ‘‘simony, incest, adultery, sabbath- 
breaking, drunkenness, and gaming,” but when three of them, 
namely, those of Dunkeld, Orkney and Argyle, submitted to the 
Assembly and renounced their episcopal character, they at once 
entrusted them with the charge of parishes as Presbyterian minis- 
ters. We leave itto the eulogists of the Assembly to decide, whe- 
ther it held, that innocent persons may properly be pronounced 
guilty of these crimes and deposed and excommunicated for them, 
if those innocent persons happen to be prelates ; or, that persons 
known to be guilty of them and convicted accordingly, are per- 
fectly fit to be entrusted with the charge of parishes, if they will 
only become presbyterians? We see no third explanation of their 
conduct. 

Meanwhile, how strange is the inconsistency of the leaders of 
the Kirk, who repel with indignation, as utterly slanderous, the 
charge that they are guilty of “ rebellion,” because they cannot in 
conscience do as the law requires. Certainly it 1s an unfounded 
charge; but why injurious? Why should they not levy men, and 


defend the independence of the Kirk by force of arms? If only 
2 because they cannot; then the accusation, although not correct, is 
Ni not injurious. If, as we firmly believe, because they would not 
¥ sin against God; then how can they extol the conduct of their 
fathers, who did so ? 

a And here we bid farewell to the present question, and shall 
3 With much interest await its progress and termination. 

: Tue preceding article, although excluded from our last Num- 
ber, by accidental circumstances, was in type three months ago. 
= e persnes to trace very briefly the course of events during that 

period, 


First of all, the anticipation, expressed in page 37, has not been 
3 realized, For what reason we know not, but the fact is certain 
 __ that the Court of Session has suffered the open, deliberate, and 
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continued violation of its second interdict, in the Strathbogie case, 
to pass wholly unnoticed. ‘That interdict forbade any interfereuce 
of the ministers deputed by the Assembly with the parishes of the 
suspended incumbent. ‘The interference sull continues and was 
never intermitted for a day, but the Court of Session has left it un- 
noticed. ‘This remarkable fact seems to indicate that the interdict 
in question, forbidding the ministers of the Kirk to execute purely 
spiritual functions which were laid on them by the positive orders 
of the Kirk, could not be defended by any party. In fact it is 
stated by Dr. Chalmers, that it was condemned by the unanimous 
opinion of the Presbytery of Edinburgh, which contains ministers 
and laymen of every party and every shade of opinion. By this 
conduct of the Court of Session things were left in statu quo, the 
civil and ecclesiastical courts remaining in a state of open war— 
their forces drawn up in battle array, but neither party willing to 
strike, 

It might reasonably be expected that this breathing time would 
have been eagerly improved by the government of the country as 
an opportunity of making such alterations in the law as would 
put an end to the contest, in one way or another. Such was the 
expectation of most men; and the government, having adiitted it 
to be reasonable so far as to enter into communication with the 
leaders of the Kirk, and to promise them an ultimatum on an a 
pointed day, and having from time to time deferred that day, at 
last signified their intention of doing uothing. The motives of 
this resolution it is not our part to conjecture, 

‘The opinion of many supporters of government, as to the pro- 
bable effect of the controversy if let alone, we may learn from an 
expression of Lord Aberdeen, who speaks of those ‘‘ who tell 
government that by means of this non-intrusion cry they will 
change the whole representation of Scotland.’ ’—Correspondence, 
p. 35. How the policy or remissness of government was regarded 
by the mildest and most revered of those with whom they had 
been in communication, we may infer from the declaration of Dr, 
Chalmers (March 10), that “it is now quite manifest that the 
only aim of the W higs i in this question is to outjockey their poli- 
tical opponents, and to advance themselves,” and his recommend- 
ation of a measure which he hopes will “ take from the pests and 
disturbers of the commonwealth who are now in power that topic 
of agitation by which they expect to keep Scotland in a ferment,; 
out of which something might be cast up tor themselves.” 

The duty which was thus cast aw ay, was undertaken by an 
individual legislator, the Earl of Aberdeen. A long correspond 
ence between his lordship and the leaders of the Kirk, into the 
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details of which we have no room to enter, has been made pub- 
lic.* At last he introduced a measure on his own responsibility, 
which is still before the House of Lords. It would be unfair to 
the prime minister of England, to deny that he gave to this mea- 
sure all the attention which could have been expected of him 
towards a proposal for settling a question which involves the 
peace of the empire—for he sat by and laughed. But there are 
others to whom the subject appeared to deserve more serious 
consideration ; and the general assembly of the Kirk, which held 
its annual meeting at Edinburgh immediately afterwards, entered 
very earnestly into the whole question. The result of their deli- 
beration was as follows :—They resolved to maintain “ the great 
and fundamental principle of non-intrusion ; while at the same time 
they are willing, as they have hitherto been, to consider any mo- 
difications which may be proposed in regard to the provisions 
and regulations for carrying the principle into effect;” 7. e. they 
declared as before that they are pledged to the substance, but not 
to the details of the veto. With regard however to Lord Aber- 
deen’s bill they resolved, that, as it at present stands, “ it is the 


duty of the Church to use every effort to prevent its obtaining the — 


sanction of the legislature.” 

What is the measure thus decidedly rejected by the Kirk? It 
declares the power of the Presbyteries to receive any objection 
of whatever kind, against the appointment of the presentee 
of every patron in Scotland. It authorizes them to examine 
all such objections, and to decide without appeal to any civil 
authority whatever, upon their validity, It requires however— 
(1), that the Presbytery shall record their reasons for rejecting 
any presentee; and (2), that these reasons shall relate to 
something in the man himself, his character, history, circum- 
stances, or qualifications, and not to extraneous circumstances 
merely, as for instance, that the people of the parish do not wish 
to have him; or that he is nominated by an unpopular patron; 
or that the Presbytery altogether disapproves of patronage. 
Within these limits the Courts of the Kirk are left by the bill 
absolutely free. ‘They may reject whom they will, and for what 
reason they will; so that the reason be declared, and be some- 
thing which, in the judgment of the Presbytery, is found, or is 
wanting in the man himself. No civil court may interfere to say 
that the objection is frivolous or untrue, however evident it may 
be that such is the case. Lord Aberdeen supposes the case of a 


* “The Earl of Aberdeen’s Correspdadence with the Rev. Dr. Chalmers and the 


Secretaries of the Non-intrusion Committee, from Jan. 14 to May 27, 1840," (Murray.) 
p. 85. 
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presentee objected to by the parishioners merely because he has 
red hair, and adds: 


“ ‘This would no doubt be a very bad reason ; but if they persevered in 
their hatred of red hair, and the Presbytery found it consistent with 
their sense of duty and the dictates of their own consciences, they might 
give effect to the objection by rejecting the presentee. But then the 
reason of dissent on the part of the people, as well as the rejection by 
the Presbytery, would be recorded; and if the superior Church Courts 
should confirm the decision, the matter would there terminate. It is to this 
publicity, and to the common sense and justice of mankind, that I look 
for a security against ar bitrary and capricious proceedings in any 
quarter.” Correspondence. 


Such is Lord Aberdeen’s bill—a bill which he expresses him- 
self certain of carrying, if accepted by the Kirk. In an English- 
man certainly it is calculated to excite surprise by the wonderful 
liberality with which it treats the Kirk. Whatever may become 
of the present question, we hail this at least as an omen for good, 
We can hardly be thought to advance any very extreme preten- 
sions, when we ask whe ther it seems equal measure that a Scotch 
Presbytery, consisting perhaps (as some of them do) of only four 
ministers, and conducting its meetings in the manner described in 
pp. 43—406 of this artic le, should be empowered by Parliament 
to re ject any presentee to a living, without redress from any civil 
court, for such reasons, as that his hair is, or perhaps that it is 
not, red (as the taste of the district may chance to dictate) while 
the same law subjects the bishops of England to vexatious and 
enormously expensive suits, when they reject presentees to livings, 
except on certain very limited erounds ; and while it imposes the 
penalty of confiscation of goods, and imprisonment without limit, 
upon every dean aud chapter, and every archbishop and bishop, who 
shall even delay for more than a few days the election and conse- 
cration of a clergyman who may be nominated to a bishopric, 
although the delay may very probably be quite indispensable, i 
order to ascertain the truth or falsehood of objections against his 
moral or religious character. We were justified we think in re- 
marking above, that this Scotch controversy 1s somewhat interest- 
ing to those who live on our side of the border. 

But our readers may well ask, what prevents the Kirk from 
grasping eagerly at au offer so wonderfully liberal as this? 
tler objections are in effect two-fold. First, it is said Lord 
Aberdeen’s bill does not secure the principle of non-intrusion. 
The veto law they may abandon, but non-intrusion they cannot. 
The veto law requires every Presbytery to reject peremptorily any 
presentee who is objected to by the majority of the male heads 
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of families, being communicants. ‘This they would repeal; but 
only on condition that the Presbytery, although no longer bound, 
shall be permitted, if it so pleases, to do that which the Veto Act 
requires it to do, But this Lord Aberdeen’s Bill does not allow, 
it requires that the Presbytery, in rejecting a presentee, shall as- 
sign the objections which in their judgment forbid them to admit 
him. The Kirk demands for every Presbytery, as a sine quad non, 
the right of finding as follows :— 

“That the Reverend A. B., being duly presented to the living 
of C., by the undoubted patron; and such and such objections 
having been made to his induction, we, the Presbytery, have exa- 
mined into the objections, and are satisfied that they are wholly 
unreasonable and frivolous; yet, as we canuot convince the ob- 
jectors that such is the case, we finally reject the said A. B.” 

If Lord Aberdeen’s bill allowed a sentence like this, would 
any thing more be required to ensure its condemnation by all 
reasonable men? and yet this is the demand of Dr. Chalmers and 
of the Kirk! 

Here then is an important difference of principle. It is im- 
possible that the Parliament should concede that which the Kirk 
is fully and finally resolved to claim. What then is to be done? 
Must things remain as they are? Must we see year after year 
fresh contests between the Courts of the Kirk and those of the 
Law; issuing (as they must) in the imprisonment of the leaders 
of the Kirk, and ultimately in its entire overthrow—for if it 
ceases to be established, we are fully convinced, that wanting the 
vital powers of a Church, it will soon cease to exist? We think 
that these consequences may be avoided: if the law be so framed 
that it can be enforced without the active co-operation of the 
Kirk, and so without giving the opportunity for collision between 
itand the civil Court. 

And here we are led to the second objection which 1s made to 
Lord Aberdeen’s bill, and which we confess appears to us to be 
well-founded. It is objected, that it will not prevent future col- 
lisions between the civil and the ecclesiastical courts, It specifies 
the cases in which the Presbytery may.lawfully reject a presentee ; 
but it says nothing of the remedy to be adopted in case he should 
be rejected illegally. It remains then that he must complain to 
the civil court of the violation of Lord Aberdeen’s act, and that 
the civil court can only find (as it has already found) that the 
Presbytery is bound to reverse its decision, In fact, we shall 
have an Auchterarder case whenever any Presbytery thinks fit to 
reject a candidate for a living without recording their reasons, or 
for reasons not relating personally to himself. This appears to 
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us the great omission of Lord Aberdeen’s bill; but it is an omis. 
sion easily supplied. “The leaders of the Kirk have repeatedly 
declared their willingness, that every spiritual act shall be subject 
to be reviewed by the civil court, so that the effect of that review 
is not to reverse the spiritual acts of the Kirk, but only deprive 
those acts of all civil consequences, On this principle, a clause, 
such as we have above suggested (p. 78), might be inserted im 
the bill, authorising the Court of Session to decide in each case 
w hether the rejection of a presentee was legal or illegal, and per- 
mitting that court, wherever it should find it illegal, to assign to 
him the temporal fruits of the benefice for his life, or until he 
shall be provided with another living. Such a regulation, the ad- 
vocates of non-intrusion and of the independence of the Kirk 
could not consistently oppose, and it would prevent all possi- 
bility of future collision. For supposing another Auchterarder 
case to arise, its only effect would be, that the civil courts would 
assign to the rejected presentee the benefice to which he was pre- 
sented ; while the Kirk provided a man to serve the cure without 
endowment, as in the new Churches. One obvious advantage of 
the regulation would be its close analogy to the old law of Scot- 
land, and another (which we should highly prize), its evident 
tendency to prevent an arbitrary or capricious use of the veto on 
the part of the people. ‘They would hereafter feel, that bya 
careless rejection of the patron’s nominee, they would deprive 
themselves of the advantage of having a minister resident among 
them in possession of the legal endowment. This might not 
prevent rejection where any real cause for it existed, but would 
certainly tend to make men think twice before they resolved on 
it. Nay, we do not see any Injustice in making such a clause so 
far re trospective as to settle the existing controversies with regard 
to Auchterarder, Marnock, and similar parishes. 
But it is needless to anticipate the determination of Parlia- 


ment, which will probably be before our readers almost as soon 
as this article itself. 
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Arv. I1.—The Works of Jeremy Bentham. Now first collected ; 
under the Superintendence of his Executor, John Bowring. 
In 30 vols, Svo. 1840. Edinburgh: ‘Tait. London: Simp- 
kin, Marshall & Co. 


Iv will not be our aim in the present Article to present our 
reader, as may perhaps be expected from the broad title which 
we have affixed to it, with any comprehensive view of Bentham’s 
works, or of the position which he holds in this or is likely to 
hold with respect to future ages. We shall contine ourselves to 
placing before them a picture, which we think many of them will 
scarcely be prepared for, of his system of Moral Philosophy in 
those points, or rather in that point, in which it differs from other 
moral philosophies which have immediately preceded or which 
exist along with it—its meaning, its consequences, the argunent 
by which and the tone of mind to which it recommends itself, 

The time when it first made its appearance was one of peculiar 
peace in the philosophical world. Modern Athens, within the 
last eighty years, had advanced moral science to a height of peaceful 
and well-bred elegance, which might have fascinated Addison, 
and would have surprised Butler. Never before in these islands 
had human wature been so neatly dissected, so handily sorted, or 
so ornamentally packed up. ‘The virtues and vices, the appetites, 
emotions, affections and sentiments, stood each in their appointed 
corner, and with their appropriate label, to wait in neat expecta- 
tion for the season of the Edinburgh professorial lectures, and the 
literary world only delayed their acquiescence in a uniform creed 
of moral philosophy, till they should have arranged to their satis- 
faction whether the appetites should be secreted in the cupboard 
or paraded on the chimney-piece; or whether certain of the less 
creditable packets ought in law and prudence, or ought not in 
charity, to be ticketed ‘* Poison.” Every thing was as it should 
be, or was soon to be so—differences were uot too different, or 
unanimity too unanimous—opinion did not degenerate into cer- 
tainty, or interest into earnestness—moral philosophy stood apart, 
like a literary gentleman of easy circumstances, from religion and 
politics, and truth herself was grateful for patronage, instead of 
being clamorous for allegiance. Types were delicate—margins 
Were large—publishers were attentive—the intellectual world said 
it was intellectual, and the public acquiesced in the assertion. 
What more (except indeed the British Association) could scientific 
heart desire ? 

But in England there is a fatal tendency in the patronizing 
public to become discontented in the course of time with unprac- 
tical discussions of a practical subject; and so it became discon- 
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mat tented even with the paradise of philosophers. Menacing inde & 
iat cations of this appetency were many and various, but the par- 
\ 


ticular development with which we are at present concerned ap- 
peared to the philosophers in the shape of a burly man of 1 Impe- 
rious manners, decided opinions, and some considerable following, 77 
who took on himself to assert, with the smallest conceivable ap- FF 
pearance of diffidence or hesitation, that the greater part of their 77 
wares might be advantageously thrown out of window, and that ‘ 
then perhaps they might proceed, with some chance of profit, to | 
make a radical rearrangement of the remainder; a view of things i. 
naturally offensive to men who had just completed their little ee 
arrangements, but which did nevertheless attain a sufficient influe 
ence over men and matters to demand from them some distinct =F 
attention, and excite in consequence no small controversy. Now 
if the matter had stopped here, we should not perhaps think it 
any very necessary duty of ours to interfere. A quarrel between 7 
Bentham and Brown, Mill and Mackintosh, nay, even between [7 


| Professor Sedgewick and the London Review, we might per- 7 

fl t haps be allowed to leave to its own merit and the chance of war. 4 
But even in the department of moral philosophy, far other inter- 
" ests than those of the modern schools of science are threatened by : 

\ Bentham’s daring and extravagaut morality, which make it expe- . 


dient to ask, who these disturbers of philosophical tranquillity 
are?) What then is their name? What do they want?) What 
; have they done towards it?) What have they to say for themselves ! 

At the very opening we are met by a difficulty. Their name 
they do not know. “They cannot quite make up their minds what 
they shall call themselves. The name Utilitarian used to give satis- 
faction, but of late some of their opponents have been gently re- 


4 primanded for using that term, on principles which Dr. Bowring 

Ny } (a very forward advocate of Mr. Bentham’s views) may be allowed 

| Sim | to develope for himself, with a simple gravity in which he is al- 

most unrivalled. “Phe names and Utilitarian, it seems, 

hy are felt to be cold and repulsive, and some difficulty is expe- 

| oi i} rienced in finding a word which shall at the same time adequately 

at represent their system, and shall carry with it warm and interest- 
bal me associations, and especially that of happiness. 

‘To meet this difficulty,” says Dr. Bowring (Devnt. i. 320), “ Ben- 

ah eet (* whose mind was occupied on no topic more habitually than in 

i the search of fit terms to convey his ideas,” (p. 321),) ** once thought of 

Peat proposing the employment of the word 7. udaimonology, to represent the 

| Utilitarian doctrines, and /udaimonologians, its professors. ‘lo those ac- 


that acquaintance is so rare, that be did not venture to recommend the 


terms to general adoption. Besides custom must be departed from in not 


quainted with Greek, the meaning would be sufficiently obvious ; but 
| rendering the word Euda@monolog y ; 


and in such a shape umbrage might 
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be given to men of pious minds, who would possibly associate with it 
the idea of a doctrine, art or science, of which devils were the subject. 
Hereafter, when the principle shall have made new conquests in foreign’ 
lands, and especially in those, the roots of whose languages are Latin, 
some terms may be found making way to general acceptance. Felicitism, 
or Felicitarianism, Felicitists, or Felicitarians, may then put forward their 
claims. The word ‘ Felicity’ has already two conjugates, to felicitate 
and felicitous. The increase of the number of conjugates would be of 
important assistance to language, but for our purpose, the idea of 
‘greatest’ is needful, and the £ Felicity maximizing principle’ will 
perhaps: be found the most convenient of all the terms hitherto em- 
ployed. 


The delicate prognostication of the course into which the Eng- 
lish language will “ perhaps” be guided by the progress of Utih- 
tarianism, is certainly much to be observed; and then for the be- 
nefit of those who do not coincide with his views, Dr. Bowring is 
kind enough to add that “ the antagonist to the felicity maximiz- 
ing is the ipse-divit principle, and there is no reason (!) why the 
ipse-dixit root should not produce all the branches necessary to 
discourse, as ipse-dixitists and ipse-dixitism.” 

Now with regard to the name which Dr, Bowring’s goodness 
designs for our use, feeling fully the compliment which it involves, 
we would yet beg to be allowed to defer our acceptance of it, 
It is needless however to say that we should have the greatest 
pleasure in exhibiting himself and his friends under the ‘ con- 
venient” title of ‘* Felicity maximists,” could we be assured that 
they all participated in his desire for that denomination. ‘Till 
evidence appears of such a wish, every one must feel that we 
could scarcely venture on such a liberty, lest they might think we 
were calling them bad names. We-hope therefore that Dr, 
Bowring will not be offended, and that our readers will attribute 
it not to a desire to depreciate, but to excess of delicacy, if we 
continue, in default of a better, to characterize Mr. Bentham and 
his friends by the name under which the world has hitherto known 
them, 

Next, what do they want? Bentham announces his object in 
the first paragraph of his ‘f Introduction to the Principles of 
Morals and Legislation.” “ It is,” he says, “ to rear the fabric of 
felicity by the hands of reason and the law,” and of course eradicate 
its adversaries. "True philosophy—that which would make the 
production of pleasure or (to use the latger word) happiness the 
only foundation of right and wrong—has two great enemies, asceti- 
cism, which approves of pam and disapproves of pleasure, as 
such, and ipse dixitism, which approves and disapproves on 
grounds of its own creation, unconnected with them. These are 
to be extirpated from the public mind, and the greatest happiness 
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principle established as the centre of all knowledge, and the mov- 
ing spring of all action. 

“And what have they effected? ‘This is a more difficult ques- 
tion, Certain it is, they have published a great many books, 
What has resulted? Our former informant, Dr. Bowring, in his 
“History of the Greatest Happiness Principle,” will acquaint us 
at any rate with something which has been done (Deont. 1. 304). 

‘The ascetic philosophy,” he says, ‘ received its mortal wound 
Moen Mr. Bentham, by his exposure of it in the ‘ Introduction to 
the Principles of Morals and Legislation.’” No man is ‘perhaps 
now to be found who would contend that the pursuit of pain ought 
to be the great object of existence, however he might deem the 1 In 
fiction of certain pain upon himself meritorious and virtuous.” 
Ipse dixitism, he says, is not quite so easy to dispose of. So 
then, without compelling him to report progress on this head, we 
may say, that one result at any rate the Utilitarian considers him- 
self to have accomplished, that whereas, before Bentham arose, 
there were in existence individuals or classes who “ contended 
that the pursuit of pain ought to be the great object of existence ;” 
such individuals or classes have been brought within the influence 
of the ** Principles of Morals and Legislation,” and have im con- 
sequence so far modified their views as to hold only that the in- 
fliction of certain pains on themselves, may be meritorious aud 
virtuous. ‘Come what may of the” (so called) ‘ greatest happi- 
ness principle, its open antagonist is silenced for ever.” (Deont. 
1. 305.) 

That such a class should have existed, and that existing, they 
should have been converted by Bentham, are doubtless two very 
remarkable facts, we scarcely know which is most so. 

And now to proceed tu the main question—what do they say 
for themselves? which must be entered upon somewhat more 
fully. And here it should be repeated, that we are dealing with 
Bentham and his friend simply as moral philosophers; with his 
character as a reformer im law and politics we have bere no con- 
cern. Elis merits in these respects we leave to others, not deny- 
ing that they may be all that his friends and followers claim for 
him. Certainly his peculiar powers and defects fit him far better 
for this than for the former office. Energy and method, a keen 
common sense, and a most undoubting confidence in its infal- 
libility, talent for details, contempt for unmeaning forms or de- 
licate distinctions, for sentiment and authority, joined, we may 
hope (for this is the most favourable view of his character), with 
a bitter indignation at the dishonest subterfuges of peculation 
and negligence, and a burning desire to bring down on them all 
the punishments which public opinion can inflict ; all these are 
the appropriate qualifications of an exposer of abuses and sug- 
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gester of remedies. Hence his remarkable power of seizing a 


definite idea firmly and steadily, clearing it from all extraneous | 


matter, and exhibiting (or exposing) it pushed into all its details; 
or again (what is pretty much the same thing), of throwing bim- 
self on a complicated subject, shaking himself free from the exist- 
ing associations and prejudices by which it is embarrassed, and 
by the action of his one thought throwing the whole into an en- 
tirely new set of combinations. He rushes upon a subject, tears 
off its decorations, cuts it to bits, and reconstructs it in a bold 
end novel way, which cannot but suggest much useful matter of 
thought on that part of the subject which he comprehends, by 
his vigorous mode of grappling with it, by the acute remarks 
which occasionally occur, and by the minute divisions and syste+ 
matic arrangement which he studies. But this, at least in the 
department of morals, is all the good that can be said of him. 
For imparting positive truth in this branch of knowledge, his dis- 
qualifications are most eminent. His want of subtlety of mind 
(which has been observed by more friendly critics than we can 
pretend to be) leads often to a slovenliness and inaccuracy of 
thought and language most remarkable in a writer who professes 
to ettect every thing, and does effect so much by a process re- 
quiring perbaps, beyond any other, the contrary excellences—ex- 
haustive division. Most unusual definiteness, without any unusual 
precision—-minute arrangement without subtle analysis—search- 
ingness without depth—rough vigour joined to laboured techni- 
cality—are the curious characteristics of Bentham’s moral in- 
quiries. But it is yet a more serious obstacle to his pretensions, 
that he seems actually without all knowledge of one half of human 
ature, and that the better half. Poetry and refinement clearly 
are strangers to him. But he must have silenced in his own 
heart far more important principles than mere poetry or refine- 
ment, if those deficiencies which his system imputes to all men 
existed in hinself. ‘This it is not necessary to suppose. But in 
his philosophy he has silenced them, and has thus produced not 
only a maimed, partial system, but a standing monument of the 
iniquities which result from a statement undeniable enough in 
itself, when cut off from the rest of human nature, and elevated 
by the hands of a bold and consistent reasoner into the character 
of a sole and sufficient guide; a production well worth the consi- 
deration of those liberal-minded critics who think it sufficient ex- 
cuse for any theorist to say that he has “got hold of a truth.” 

The truth which Bentham “ got hold of,”, was one sufficiently 
obvious ; that “ pleasure, qua pleasure, was a good;” he chose to 
add, ‘and the only oue.” It will be our object to do justice 
condign if possible, to the system which he thence deduced, 

NO. LY.—JULY, 1840, 
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Now as regards our present purpose, there are four principal 
theories of morals. 

First, Those who hold that our conscience, or some cognate 
faculty, informs us, with varying force and clearness, of a number 
of different rules of conduct, ‘and laws of immutable morality, 
from which we have to frame our conduct and our speculations as 
best we can. ‘This is the ordinary view. 

Again, some consider benevolence as the only ultimate and ab- 
solute law; justice, gratitude, veracity, and the rest, being merely 
valuable so far as they are instruments of “benevolence, so far, that 
is, as they tend to increase the amount of enjoyment in the world, 
But this view is commonly held with an important qualification. 
It is said, that, though it is abstractedly true that every moral 
action is only so far laudable as it tends to increase happiness and 
diminish pain, yet we, unable as we are to trace consequences and 
apply general laws, must submit to be guided by that complicated 
mass of feelings which God has given us for our practical guidance, 
and which we call the moral sense. ‘This then forms a second 
theory of morals, and is held by Sir James Mackintosh and his 
school. 

‘Thirdly, it may be held without this qualification, that every 
action is right per se, So far as it tends to promote happiness, and 
right in any given individual so far as he sees that it will do so. 
This may fairly be called the Greatest Happiness Theory. 

Fourthly, It may be held, that however men deceive them- 
selves, the prospect of pleasure and fear of pain are the only 
real or possible motives of human action, and that being the case, 
it is manifest, that to ask what is right and wrong is an unfruitful 
if not an unmeaning speculation, A man may be wise or un- 
wise; or again, like a steam engine, he may be useful or pernici- 
ous, And a man may if he chooses, nay, may conveniently call 
such men virtuous and vicious; but if he thinks he gains anything 
in point of meaning by so doing, he is obviously imposed upon 
by shadows. This theory lays claim to the title of the Greatest 
Happiness Principle, but as we should maintain unfairly, and is 
that of Bentham and Bowring. 

But as this is the kind of the ‘ory which men, if they do not 
hold, are rather angry at being accused of, it may be as well to 
show that it ts the theory, at any rate, of Bentham; which we 
shall do by references to two books, the Introduction to the Prin- 
ciples of Morals and Legislation, a book published by himself, 
and referred to by his partisans as having revolutionized philo- 
sophy ; the other the Deontology, dic tated in fragments to Dr. 
Bowring, his executor, and by him thrown into shape under Ben- 
tham’s guidance, aud published after his death. The following 
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then is the opening paragraph of Bentham’s Principles of Morals 
and Legislation :— 


“ Nature has placed mankind under the governance of two sovereign 
masters—pain and pleasure. It is for them alone to point out what we 
ought to do, as well as to determine what we shall do. On the one 
hand, the standard of right and wrong; on the other, the chain of 
causes and effects are fastened to their throne. ‘They govern us in all 
we do, in all we say, in all we think : every effort we can make to 
throw off our subjection will serve but to demonstrate and confirm it. 
In words a man may pretend to abjure their empire ; but in reality he 
will remain subject to it all the while. The* principle of utility recog- 
nizes this subjection, and assumes it for the foundation of that system 
the object of which is to rear the fabric of felicity by the hands of 
reason and of law. Systems which attempt to question it deal in sounds 
instead of sense, in caprice instead of reason, in darkness instead of 
light.” 


This in itself is clear enough; for to speak of mankind as 
“ under the governance” of pain and pleasure, would be a most - 
fallacious mode of speech, unless by “ pain and pleasure” is 
meant our own pain and pleasure. A person who acts solely to 
give pleasure to others (the greatest number for instance) can no 
more be said justly to be under the sovereign governance of 
pleasure than one who feeds a starving man is under the govern- 
ance of food, And in his chapter on motives, the assumption 
that, in his own words, (AZ. & L. 1. 169,) “ a motive is substantially 
nothing more than a pleasure or pain operating in a certain 
manner,” is not only stated but drawn out in its consequences, 
From it he says “ it follows incontestibly and immediately that 
there can be no such thing as any sort of motive that is in itself 
a bad one. Let a man’s motive be ill-will, call it even malice, 
envy, cruelty, it is still a kind of pleasure that is his motive, the 
pleasure he takes at the thought of the pain which he sees or 
expects to see his adversary undergo. Now even this wretched 
pleasure” (why wretched, by the way f), “ taken by itself, is good; 
it may be faint, it may be short, it must at any rate be impure,” 
(productive, that is, of pain) ;—‘* yet while it lasts, and before 
any bad consequences arrive, it.is as good as any that are not 
more intense.” This sounds worse than it is, for Bentham allows 
that susceptibility to certain motives evidences a bad disposition— 


* It is worth remarking, as an instance of the want: of precision of thought which 
has been already noticed, that in a very formal note on this expression (p. 3), in- 
forming us that “ principle is derived from the Latin principium,” and is ‘‘ of very 
vague and very extensive signification,” &c., he proceeds’ to say that “* the principle 
here in (uestion may be taken for an act of the mind, a sentiment of approbation.” 
This blunder would not have been worth quoting, if it had not been introduced with 
asolemn aifectation of accuracy, which, as well as the mistake itself, is characteristic 
of Bentham, 
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bad, at least, in the only sense in which he conceives of badness, 
which is, “ likely to be mischievous.” But at any rate it is what 
it professes to be ; a corollary from the proposition that “ pleasure 
is the only possible motive ;” and throws light on the sense of 
that proposition. But the Deontology is even more explicit. 
He and r. Bowring there write (p. 13) that “ for a man not to 
pursue” (meaning in each particular action) “ what he deems 
likely to produce to him the greatest sum of enjoyment, is in 
the nature of things” (a strong, but intelligible expression) “ im- 
possible.” ‘This too gives something of an accurate meaning 
to the saying that (D.1 i. 131)“ vice may be defined to be a miscalcu- 
lation of chances,” (not an unfair appropr lation, but) “ a mistake 
in estimating the value of pleasures and pains—a false moral 
arithmetic.” It cannot indeed be denied that a great confusion 
pervades their mode of speech concerning benevolence, which 
they often seem to speak of as an independent principle. But 
still when self-interest and the benevolent sympathies clash, they 
do plainly recognize the supremacy of prudence. In all such 
cases it 1s plainly said (1). 1. 181) “ the latter must succumb,— 
there 1s no help for it—they are the weaker.” And again (D. 1. 
156), that then “ no other rule can be laid down than that the 
evil to others should be made not greater than is necessary to 
accomplish the good, and that the good obtained should be as 
great as is obtainable. ‘The question must always be one of 
arithmetic, for morality can be nothing but the sacrifice of a 
lesser for the acquisition of a greater good,” Hence, of course, 
it is natural to exclaim that (D. i. 32) ‘ the talisman of arro- 
gance, indolence, aud ignorance, is to be found, in a single word, 
an authoritative imposture, which in these pages it will be fre- 
quently necessary to unveil. It is the word ‘ ought.’ If the 
word be admissible at all, it ‘ ought’ to be banished from the 
vocabulary of morals.” It may be added, that the London 
Review (No. 1, p. 115) an justifying Paley from the charge of 
ascribing to man no feelings but selfish ones, does not profess 
that he believed in the possibility of really disinterested action, 
but only that “ he would have admitted, in the language of Ben- 
tham and cag that men have other interests than merely 
self-regarding ones.” ‘That is to say, that the pleasure of others 
is in itself a source of pleasure to them. Lastly, the question 
with which Bentham concludes his elenchus of his opponent, in 
the first chapter of his Morals and Legislation, is entirely poiut- 
less, unless the view which we have taken of his morality 1s 
correct. The whole chain of questions however are worth quoting 
as a clear and emphatic specimen of what the Unlitarian has to 
say in recommendation of the fundamental axiom of his system, 


(Morals and Legislation, i. p. 9—12.) 
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“ To disprove the propriety of it (the * principle of utility’) by argu- 
ments is impossible, but from the causes that have been mentioned, or _ 
from some confused or partial view of it, a man may or to be dis- 

d not to relish it. Where this is the case, if he thinks the settling 
of his opinions on such a subject worth the trouble, let him take the 
following steps, and at length, perhaps, he may come to reconcile him- 
self to it. 

“1, Let him settle with himself whether he would wish to discard this 
principle altogether ; if so, let him consider what it is that all his rea- 
sonings (in matters of politics especially) can amount to 

“2. If he would, let him settle with himself whether he would judge 
and act without any principle, or whether there is any other be would 


judge and act by ? 


“3. If there be, let him examine and satisfy himself whether the 
principle he thinks he has found is really any separate intelligible prin- 
ciple; or whether it be not a mere principle in words, a kind of phrase, 
which at bottom expresses neither more nor less than the mere aver- 
ment of his own unfounded sentiments ; that is, what in another person 
he might be apt to call caprice ? 

“4. If he is inclined to think that his own approbation or disappro- 
bation, annexed to the idea of an act, without any regard to its conse- 
quences, is a sufficient foundation for him to judge and act upon, let 
him ask himself whether his sentiment is to be a standard of right and 
wrong with respect to every other man, or whether every man’s senti- 
ment has the same privilege of being a standard to itself ? 

“5, In the first case, let him ask himself whether his principle is not 
despotical and hostile to all the rest of the human race ? 

“6, In the second case, whether it is not anarchical, and whether at 
this rate there are not as many different standards of right and wrong as 
there are men? And whether, even to the same man, the same thing 
which is right to-day, may not (without the least change in its nature) 
be wrong to-morrow? And whether the same thing is not right and 
wrong in the same place at the same time? And in either case, whether 
all argument is not at anend? And whether, where two men have 
said, ‘ I like this,’ and ‘ I don’t like it,’ they can (upon such a principle) 
have any thing more to say ? 

“7. If he should have said to himself, ‘ No:’ for that the sentiment 
which he proposes as a standard must be grounded on reflection, let him 
say on what particulars the reflection is to turn? If on particulars 
having relation to the utility of the act, then let him say whether this is 
not deserting his own principle, and borrowing assistance from that very 
one in opposition to which he sets up ; or if not on those particulars, on 
what other particulars ? 

“8. If he should be for compounding the matter, and adopting his 
own principle in part, and the principle of utility in part, let him say 
how far he will adopt it ? : 

“9, When he has settled with himself where he will stop, then let 
him ask himself how he justifies to himself the adopting it so far; and 
why he will not adopt it any farther ? 
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“ 10. Admitting any other principle than the principle of utility to 
be a right principle—a principle that it is right for a man to pursue; 
admitting (what is not true) that the word right can have a meaning 
without reference to utility, let him say whether there is any such thing 
as a motive that a man can have to pursue the dictates of it ; if there is, 
let him say what that motive is, and how it is to be distinguished from 
those which enforce the dictates of utility; if not, then lastly, let hie 
say what it is this other principle can be good for ?” 


‘The axiom implied in the last question is obviously that man 
has it not in his power to act from auy motive but that of “ utility.” 
If this means the prospect of our own particular pleasure there 
is a distinctness and consistency about the statement, which, true 
or not, rescues it at any rate from being intellectually contemptible. 
If it were a truth at all it would be a self-evident one. Most 
people indeed will think it plamly contradictory to some of the 
plainest and most important facts of our nature—but still it con- 
tradicts them in a manly wholesale way. ‘The division it makes 
between the perception of pleasure and all other motives is a true 
one, though what it proceeds to ground on that division is not 
true. But to say that man cannot be led to act except by the 
prospect of pleasure to himself or others, is plainly childish. In 
the same sense in which a man wishes the happiness of others, he 
wishes the punishment of others, or the establishment of truth, or 
posthumous fame, or ten thousand other things: good-will has 
no more claim to the title of an independent motive than ill-will, 
or sense of justice, or pride, or love of truth, or any other of our 
natural or unnatural instincts. ‘To attempt to make an exception 
in its favour—to say that all our desires are resolvible into the 
desire of pleasure and good will, is as tame as if a man were to 
maintain that all our bodily sensations were resolvible into touch 
and the smell of oranges. 

This is not what Bentham meant—he wished to bring home 
to people’s minds by these questions two propositions: first, that 
our own pleasure was the only possible motive to action—which 
he considered self-evident to any honest and reflective mind; 
secondly, that no philosophy not grounded on this axiom could 
give a rational account of itself. The first of these, whatever its 
demerits, is at any rate clear, and requires no elucidation, but 
with regard to the latter, since few of our readers, we fear, will 
take the trouble so to consider Bentham’s questions as to see for 
themselves whether they are or are not involved in the difficulties 
which he supposes, it may be best to put some of these into a 
more particular and positive shape in our own way, in doing 
which we shall at the same time illustrate the relative positions 
held by the four theories of morals which have been stated above. 
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« First then,” begins the Utilitarian, and here he has with him 
Sir James Mackintosh and most of that class of philosophers, 


« as regards what you call the laws of immutable morality—if there ' 


are a number of ultimate laws, duties, or virtues—if there are 
even two—say benevolence and justice,—what is to be done when 
they clash? Can you pretend to lay down, I will not say any 
satisfactory, but any comprehensible rule by which the relative 
force of these obligations may be measured against each other, 
and one or the other justly preferred? When in the dealings of 
the Almighty justice 1s foregone that benevolence may have free 
way—when, that is, sins are forgiven, you call it mercy—and say 
that itis good and adorable. Why do you say so? Of course 
as a Christian you are bound to believe that all that God does is 
good—but I ask you now as a moral philosopher—I ask you to 
lay down some principle—any—I do not care how irrational, by 
following which you would have conjectured beforehand, or will 
justify afterwards, this rather than the contrary procedure. When 


you say it is good to follow the dictates of benevolence you say. 


something, and I think sense—when you say it is good to follow 
the dictates of justice you say something, though, in your sense of 
the words, I think nonsense; but here you can say nothing, sense 
or nonsense. You cannot say benevolence must always yield, 
else you would interfere with mercy—you cannot say justice must 
always yield, else you would interfere with your notion of rightful 
reward and punishment. Sometimes you say one should prevail, 
sometimes the other, you cannot say when or why. You do not 
give a false rule, you give none. You can only stand with your 
mouth shut till an individual case is put, and then claim the right 
of judging of it, or rather ruling it by an impulse which, whatever 
you would call it in an opponent, in yourself you call moral feel- 
ing. And then you call yourself a moral philosopher. 

* This will never do. Laws which are to regulate the workin 
of the universe must be referable to some common standard of 
comparison. If there is to be any result at all in the numberless 
cases where they will appear to contlict; their respective obliga- 
tions must be visibly commensurable, in order to tell us what that 
result is to be. Between benevolence and (say) justice, on the 
ordinary notion of their being both ultimate principles, no such 
standard or common measure can be shown. ‘Therefore that or- 
dinary notion must be dismissed. If philosophy, if even common 
sense 1s to be listened to—the independent existence of justice, 
and the rest, must be foregone. Valuable of course they are, and 
in a sense obligatory, as instruments of benevolence—modes of 
Increasing enjoyment, but no farther. This once understood, the 
difficulty is disposed of ; and the uusubstantial and unmanageable 
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question of right, as it is called, is reduced to the definite and in. 
telligible (though of course often difficult) examination of re. 
sults,” 

Now all this need not now be answered, but it may be well to 
point out by the way what it means. One immediate and neces- 
sary consequence (so immediate as hardly to be a consequence) 
is this: that in God’s final disposition of the universe, provided 
the greatest possible quantity of enjoyment is produced, it is 
entirely and im every respect as consistent with His supreme 
goodness to allot that enjoyment to the most frightfully wicked as 
to the most devotedly good man; and so of suffering, if neces- 
sary, then, (as we see it is now,) that so long as it is on the whole 
what Bentham would call “ minimized,” it signifies absolutely 
nothing, whether it fall on the best or the worst of beings: that 
the only reason why that final disposition should be what we call 
just, must be one of these, that the oppressors, corruptors, and 
betrayers of mankind would find less enjoyment than the pure 
and loving in the presence of God, or that they would suffer less 
in the place of torment, or that the happiness of other beings 
would be affected. In every other point of view it must be per- 
fectly immaterial whether this allotment of good and evil were or 
were not reversed, ‘This is startling to a Christian, but must be 
meant by those who know what they mean, aud implied by those 
who do not, when they deny to justice any force or obligation in- 
dependent of its beneticent effects, and it deserves to be seriously 
considered by many well-meaning persons who allow themselves 
to be misled by an empty appearance of system into accepting 
principles of moral philosophy of which they have mastered 
neither the meaning nor the consequences. 

But it is far from satisfying the Benthamite, who proceeds, and 
with some show of reason, to draw into practice the principles 
which Sir James Mackintosh has concurred with him in esta- 
blishing 1 in the abstract. 

“ Tf,” says he, “ the human intellect may faily claim to limit 
and detine these abstract and remote principles on which we su 
pose the divine conduct to be framed, and to reject that which it 
cannot systematize, is it not manifestly absurd to deny us the same 
privilege on questions, the clear solution of which is necessary, 
absolutely necessary tor the determination of every movement of 
our will—questions forced on us by the constitution of nature— 
on which, if on any one subject in the world, we must be meant 
to decide, and on which, to profess inability, is to pronounce our- 
selves contradictions, and to charge the ‘Power which made us 
with a failure ? 


“ By what laws then do you, who insist on the necessity of 
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systematizing the moral code of the universe, propose to guide 


yourself and your own species in their daily difficulties? You. 


tell me that you find within yourself a certain indefinite number 
of instincts, ‘ which carry their own evidence with them,’ and 
which, properly cultivated, will prove quite sufficient to keep you 
straight in all the cases where man is called upon to judge or act ; 
that you feel a horror, or, to use your own word, a ‘ disappro- 
bation’ of injustice, cruelty, falsehood, envy, pride, irreverence to 
parents or elders, ingratitude, bloodshedding, impurity, and so 
on—all these disapprobations, disgusts or horrors, being ultimate 
facts in your nature, not to be traced or analyzed, and all of course 
‘carrying their own evidence:’ and then obviously nothing is 
easier than to have an additional instinct ‘ carrying its own evidence’ 
too, to settle precedence among them when they clash, which will 
be about half as often as any man is called upon to perform any 
moral action. And this whole congeries you call a moral sense. 
“ Now this mode of dealing with a question is so manifestly 


unworthy of a philosopher, is such a daring evasion of the diffi-’ 


culties of the case, that it would be humiliating to believe it, even 
were the instincts of which you speak, like those of animals, really 
universal, and, like sensual pleasures, capable of no probable ex- 
planation or analysis. But they are neither one nor the other. 
They have been successfully analyzed and accounted for over and 
over again, and their want of universality is a very by-word against 
them. A savage—a man of the world—and most officers in the 
army and navy—will treat forgiveness of injuries with the same 
contemptuous disapprobation with which you regard meanness or 
treachery. Impurity is the religion of some countries, With 
some Asiatic tribes it has been considered a matter of propriety 
to eat their parents, and with the Thugs to put to death as many 
of their countrymen as can be safely accomplished. ‘To say no- 
thing of the fact nearer home, that [ and my friends distinctly 
deny the existence in our own hearts of any such irrational and 
unaccountable principle as you would have us find there. The 
fact is, however, you do not know your own meaning. You talk 
of a ‘ question of principle ;’ it is a mere formula for setting aside 
argument ; an excuse for shutting your eyes and pushing straight 
forward. You can hardly deny yourself that what you call prin- 
ciple amounts in fact to a daring refusal to be guided by any 
principle but your own liking. ‘These unreasoning impulses by 
which you overrule argument, are prejudice and caprice ; and 
and when you see your own conduct reflected in an opponent, 
you call them so. 

“And in those who maintain benevolence to be the only real 
source of right, all this confusion is perfectly gratuitous. If the 
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production of happiness constitutes the essence of right action, 
why in the world should it not be the practical test also. If you 
kuow your own meaning, you have granted that action to be really 
and only right which produces most enjoyment. Here then in 
every practical case this is the real question which you want an- 
swered—what will produce most enjoyment? Is that the ques. 
tion which your moral sense professes to answer you? You know 
it is not. Then why do you obey your moral sense? You want 

a plain question settled ; settle it then, by the use of your ordinary 
powers of reasoning, as you would settle any other question, and 
do not persist in referring it to an authority which makes no pre- 
tence of being able to deal with it.” 

This then brings us to what may be fairly called the Greatest 
Happiness Principle; and what 1s often thought to be Utlita- 
rianism proper, 

“ But sull’—proceeds our companion—* we seem scarcely to 
have got to the bottom of this matter. [thing you allow, nay, 
make much of self-love (enlightened of course) as a legitimate 
motive of action. Ls not a conflict between the best interest of 
an individual being and that of others, between self-love, that is, 
and benevolence, at least as likely to occur as that which we have 
just imagined between benevolence and justice. If so, we have 
not yet fully escaped the difficulty of settling precedence between 
incommensurables. You allow that in a question of happiness 
it is lawful to give some preference to self. What is to be the 
limit of that preference? A certain advantage is in your hands 
—-is your own to dispose of—your own as much as your book, or 
table, or purse, Is your own. It gives you pleasure to possess it 
yourself; it would give another still more pleasure—very little 
more, perhaps, but still more. Does it become instantly your 
duty to transfer it to him? =Not at all, you will say; it depends 
on circumstances. If this supposed advantage is of far greater 
advantage to him than to me, I am certainly bound to yield it; 
but if the difference is unimportant, [ may fairly retain what lL 
have munocently gamed possession of. And so we come back to 
the old seesaw. Sometimes we may, sometimes we may not; 
sometimes we are bound to obey the dictates of benevolence, 
sometimes we may lawfully indulge our self-love; but as for any 
distinct and reasonable law, which shall tell us in a way which 
approves itself to our reason, how far we may indulge, and when 
we ought to sacrifice, we are just as much at a loss as when we 
were dealing with the claims of justice and veracity. Either sys- 
tematize, or do not systematize, either kee ‘p your eves shut, and 
remain content with your thousand and one principles, or open 
them and see that all moral action may and must be reduced to one. 
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As you have done with justice and purity, so must you do with 
benevolence, if at least you will be a philosopher. Gid rid of your 
notion of duty altogether, at least as a practical principle ; it is 
that, and not any particular virtue or vice, which really interferes 

with the unity of moral philosophy. We have no need of it. 
We can account for the world without it, and you cannot with it, 
Have the courage to see, and the honesty to own, that unless you 
go straight backward, you must come forward. 


“ The elements of pain and pleasure,” as Dr. Bowring will tell you, 
“ give to the Deontologist instruments sufficient for his work. ‘ Give 
me matter and motion, said Descartes, ‘ and I will create a physical 
world,’ ‘ Give me,’ may the Utilitarian teacher exclaim, ‘ give me the 
human sensibilities, joy and grief, pain and pleasure, and I will create 
a moral world. I will produce not only justice, but generosity, patriot- 
ism, philanthropy, and the long and illustrious train of sublime and 
amiable virtues, purified and exalted.’ ” Deont. ii. 10. 


“ Surely this is the only veritable philosophy, and all others are: 


counterfeits. This does simplify in a way which nothing else 
does ; it assumes nothing, but the one broadest and most obvious 
fact in our nature, and from it deduces every thing.” 

So much for the Utilitarian’s arguments, and now having got 
to the end of our journey, it may be worth while to take some few 
observations of the country in which we find ourselves. We have 
successfully arrived at the principle from which anew moral world 
is to be evolved ; but before pledging ourselves to live in it, one 
would wish to find out in some degree what sort of moral world 
it is likely to be, having at present “only Dr. Bowring’s assurance 
that it is to generate “ the whole train of sublime and amiable vir- 
tues, purified and exalted.” —And certainly the scene which opens 
upon us, if it were not so serious, would be amusing, “ One 
would laugh an’ ’twere not for crying to see the poor gentleman.” 

The ultimate object of all the members of the felicity maximiz- 
ing world is, as has been said, to appropriate each for himself 
all the happiness they can get. Happiness is made up of plea- 
sures—pleasures are valuable to an individual and in themselves* 
in proportion only—(1), to their intensity; (2), t their duration ; 
(3), their certainty or uncertainty; and (4), their propinquity or 
remoteness. What right this last has to be considered as height- 
ening the value of a pleasure, except so far as it tends to increase 
ils certainty, we do not know. No doubt people are affected by 
It but we should have supposed that, as the Deontology tells us, 

“the whole of virtue is but the sacrifice of smaller present 
satisfaction in the shape of temptation, to a satisfaction of a 
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greater magnitude, but more remote, which is in fact recompense ;” 
so conversely, we might have added, that the sacrifice of greater 
future satisfaction, in the shape of recompense, to a satisfaction of 
less magnitude, but more immediate, which is in fact temptation, 
would be almost the whole of vice. However the coutrary is 
laid down. 

Incidentally the value of a pleasure may also be increased by 
its “ fecundity” or tendency to produce other pleasures, or dimi- 
uished by its “impurity” or tendency to produce pains; and 
when the “ party whose interest is in question” is a body or num- 
ber of persons, (as in all legislative enactments) by its “ extent,” 
that is to say, by the number of persons affected by it. 

‘These circumstances, Bentham tells us in a note, have since 
been denominated the “ elements or dimensions of value,” “in a 
pleasure or pain,” “ on which the whole fabric of morals and le- 
gislation may be seen to rest; and the reader who wishes to re- 


member them may be assisted in so doing by the following “ me- 
moriter verses,” as he calls them. 


‘ [ntense, long, certain, speedy, fruitful, pure, 
Such marks in pleasures and in pains endure, 
Such pleasures seek, if private be thy end : 
If it be public, wide let them extend. 

Such pains avoid, whichever be thy view : 
If pains must come, let them extend to few.” 


And this list of “ dimensions,” professing as it does to exhaust 
the subject, suggests the observation (which is indeed a_ corollary 
on the maxim that pleasure is the only good), that what makes 
one pleasure more desirable than another must be simply its quan- 
tity,or,as Bentham calls it, * intensity :” no quality can be allowed 
to form a rational ground of preference without admitting a fresh 
element. If a pleasure is made more desirable by being noble or 
refined or benevolent, then this nobility or refinement or benevo- 
lence is in itself an object of desire. ‘This is not to be endured for 
a moment. Pleasure is a good only because it is pleasurable, and 
therefore equally so if equally pleasurable. Such subterfuges for 
reintroducing an element of “ caprice” into moral calculations, are 
not only imcousistent with the system, but are in fact indignantly 
scouted by Bentham in terms. 

Farther, it has been seen that utilitarianism is a system of rea- 
soning. Obedience to unanalyzed instinct, or what we call natural 
feeling in moral matters, is a chosen object of Bentham’s con- 
tempt, and is pursued and hunted down wherever he can find it. 

‘The name unnatural, as applied even to child-murder, is a mere 
sound, “ Unnatural, when it means anything, 
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“ means unfrequent: and there it means something; although 
“ nothing to the present purpose. But here it means no such 
“thing: for the frequency of such acts is perhaps the great com- 
“plaint. It therefore means uothing; nothing, IT mean, which 
“ there is in the act itself. All it can serve to express is, the dis- 
“ position of the person who is talking of it: the disposition he is 
“in to be angry at the thoughts of it. Does it merit his anger ! 
“ Very likely it may: but whether it does or no is a question, 
« which, to be answered rightly, can only be answered upon the 
“ principle of utility.” If it can be shown to be inexpedient, 
it should unquestionably be stopped—if necessary, by punish- 
ment; but unless it can be so shown (which of course it can), 
mere repugnancy to our nature means simply nothing. Still less, 
of course, is any such action as over-eating ourselves, or the use 
of gross language, to be designated as coarse and indelicate (at 
least in any opprobrious sense), unless it can be proved likely to 
diminish enjoyment, ‘ Let those bodily pleasures which have 
been bought with a balance of pain, bring blushes—no blushes 
need there be for those which have left a balance of pleasure” 
( Deont. i. 49), is not only the speculative, but the practical test 
of right and wrong; and the argument, that in point of fact “ the 
recollection of them ts unsavoury and does bring blushes’ (a some- 
what ludicrous expression, which Bentham has picked out of a 
book which he calls the ‘ Oxford Instructor,”—some compound 
apparently of Aristotle and Cicero), is summarily set down, not 
only as absurd in terms, which it certainly does appear to be, but 
as palpably unmeaning or false, which it is not, if instincts are 
ever to be trusted as practical guides. From all this naturally 
results a most extravagant and, it would really seem, unaffected 
inability to measure anything which falls under the department of 
tact; to see what is or is not fitting to be said; or to appreciate 
grace and beauty, Some people will be startled at the position, 
that the study of the classics was an invention of the priests, to 
keep the rising generation from thinking; or, again, “ that while 
Xenophon was writing history, and Euclid giving instruction in 
geometry, Socrates and Plato were talking nonsense under pre- 
tence of teaching wisdom and morality”—a sentiment the merits 
of which in point of taste and modesty (to say nothing of chrono- 
logy) are much enhanced by the fact that its promulgator trans- 
lates cogiorai “ the wisest of men,”—Aoyia, wisdom,’—docet 
empta dolore voluptas, ‘‘ purchased pleasure teaches pain;” and 
thinks that the earliest mention of the principle of utility is to be 
found in Horace’s Satires. But of all this, minds under the bias 
of what is called a liberal education are really not fair judges, 
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and therefore we will let it pass, merely reflecting within our 
selves, what the student of utilitarianism has frequent occasion to 
observe, that if a man did truly raise himself above his fellow. 
creatures by elevating his chin, the author of the Deontol 
would no doubt be the great man of the century. But conceding 
all this, our extracts will have sadly failed of their object if our 
readers have not already learnt to appreciate utilitarian tact and 
propriety. The Deontology is a magazine of the most incredible 
freaks in this respect; of which, however, the most grotesque are 
of such a nature that it would be impossible to quote them in 
any book affecting respectability. In discussing the various modes 
of annoyance to which man is subject from his fellow-creatures, 
the most utterly offensive and totally unnecessary details ( Deont, 
li, 257-—244) are paraded before the learner with a kind of imbe- 
cile solemnity which looks like insanity, and joined with a certain 
self-satisfied reiteration of the single idea on which the book is 
built,—an air of chuckling triumph which is ever obtruding itself, 
—suggests and goes far to warrant us in indulging this charitable 
hope in behalf of the editor. And most assuredly he stands in 
grievous need of some such allowance, as will be more com- 
pletely seen upon the production of one or two of the “ virtues 
exalted and purified” which have been already promised us. 

First, then, what is ‘ purified and exalted” benevolence? 
‘* Benevolence is the desire to contribute to the comforts of our 
fellow creatures.” (Deont. ii. 259.) Substitute “ well-being” 
for “comforts,” and this does not go beyond the ordinary notion of 
that virtue, which supposes a man to do good to another simply 
and ultimately in order that that other may be happier, and for 
no other reason whatever; but the man of “ purified and exalted” 
benevolence is exalted in that he has a reason for what he does. 
He knows that he will probably gain by it, and if be did not, he 
would give up being benevolent. 

«The dependence of man upon his fellow men is the sole source of 
the extra-regarding, as it 1s of the benevolent principle. For if a man 
were wholly sufficient to himself, to himself he would be sufficient ; and 
as the opinions and conduct of others towards him would by the suppo- 
sition be indifferent to him, no sacrifice would he make to obtain their 
friendly affections. In fact, such sacrifice would be but a waste, and 
such waste would be a folly.”—p. 132. -., 

But this is happily not the case ; for 


“over and above any present pleasure with which an act of beneficence 
may be accompanied to the actor (p. 260), by every act of virtuous be- 
neficence which a man exercises, he contributes to a sort of fund, @ 
savings bank, a depository of general good-will, out of which services of 
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all sorts may be looked for, as about to flow from other hands into his,” 
p. 259. 
And 


“ correspondent to that same good-will fund there is an wél-will fund, 
which it is desirable to keep empty.”—p. 263. 


And therefore 


“ described in general terms, the inducement to positive beneficence, in 
all its shapes, is the contribution it makes to the man’s general good- 
will fund, from which draughts in his favour may come to be paid: the 
inducement to negative beneficence is the contribution it keeps sae from 
his general ill-will fund, the general ill-will fund hanging over his head ; 
and besides its own particular use, any exertion made to keep the ill-will 
fund empty, may be productive of advantage in the same shape as that 
produced by contribution made to a man’s general good-will fund.” —p. 
263. 

The idea of calling this form of long-sightedness by the name of 
exalted benevolence, is one which we should not ourselves have 
originated; but, be that as it may, what immediately follows 1s 
amusing and true. 


He who is in possession of a fund of this sort, and understands the 
value of it, will understand himself to be the richer by every act of be- 
nevolent beneficence he is known to have exercised. He is the richer, 
and feels that he is so, by every act of kindness he has ever done. Will 
it be believed—believed or not it is strictly true—I knew a man once, 
of whose mind the very contrary impression had taken hold. He had a 
phrase of his own, by which he gave expression to it. Even without 
self-sacrifice in any shape, to be the source of advantage or gratification 
to any one else, without receiving an advantage equal at least in value, 
he called ‘ being made a property of.’ Often have I heard him declare 
he ‘ did not like to be made a property of,’ or he * would not be made a 
property of :’ he would have regarded himself as being so much the 
poorer for it; he would have been ashamed of it as of a weakness.’~ - 


Justice is “ purified” by being disentangled from all notions 
of desert ; in social matters (i. 236) “ it is the doing good where 
disappointment would attach to its not being done, and the public- 
opinion tribunal sanctions the expectation that it will be done ;” 
in penal matters it is the application of punishment to prevent 
pain and inconvenience. This is almost its only object: almost, 
we say, because there is another which Bentham introduces to his 
in a way so characteristic that, it is worth quoting :—(M. 


_ “A kind of collateral end, which it has a-natural tendency to answer, 
is that of affording a pleasure or satisfaction to the party injured, where 
there is one, and, in general, to parties whose ill-will, whether on a self- 
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bot regarding account, or on the account of sympathy or antipathy” (his 
win words for moral feeling), “has been excited by the offence. ‘This purpose, 

Ph as far as it can be answered gratis, is a beneficial one. But no punish 
ment ought to be allotted merely to this purpose, because (setting aside 


its effects in the way of control), no such pleasure is ever produced 

punishment as cau be equivalent to the pain. The punishment, how. 
ever, which is allotted to the other purpose, ought, as far as it can be 
done without expense, to be accommodated to this. Satisfaction thus 
administered to a party injured, in the shape of a dissocial pleasure, may 
| be styled a vindictive satisfaction or compensation ; as a compensation, 
eta administered in the shape of a self-regarding profit, or stock of pleasure, 

Hee may be styled a lucrative one.—See b. i. tit. vi. Compensation} 

The reference is to a complete code of law as yet unwritten; 
and those for whose “ vindictive satisfaction” he so coolly pro- 
vides, are a class of persons for whose tastes in that respect he 
always manifests the most profound contempt, particularly if it 18 
due to “the phantom of their own which they call justice,” that 
the punishment of the offender delights them, An opportunity of 
| assumitig this air of unbiassed superiority is always a source of 
PP decided satisfaction to Bentham, and sets poor Dr. Bowring quite 

Hie beside himself with joy. 

Again,— 
not temperance a virtue 2?” [asks Bentham or Bowring (D.i il. 87).] 
ie * Aye, assuredly is it. But wherefore? Because by restraining enjoy- 
ai! went for a time, it atterwards clevates it to that very pitch which leaves 
on the whole the largest addition to the stock of happiness.” 
Bar| We will not quote the revolting coolness with which he applies 

‘ai a parallel reasoning to modesty and chastity. They are virtues 
only because and so far as they give a zest to luxury; and then 
he indulges in the following train of reflections :— 


2 | ** Strange that a result so obvious should have rn 6s the penetration 

Te of the whole berd of moralists—strange that the simple uses of such va- 

4 § : luable instraments should have been so mistaken and so distorted. And 

Pr fa rai hence the means which Providence has put into men’s power. for the 

: ue creation of happiness has been perverted to its destruction. Such moralists 

ho (eee indeed would be aptly commented on ™ (what word is he thinking of ?) 

ee ‘by the surgeon who in order to cure a pimple should amputate a limb.” 

{ There is an impertinence about this wickedness which is cer- 

, i ' tainly trying to the patience of a plain man. Let any one, who 

ie thinks it worth while to value rightly the sentiment to which this 

at infatuated chuckle is considered an appropriate appendage, think 

. } for a moment what is that state of heart which its author would 

7 | advocate and panegyrize as a “ purified and exalted virtue” un- 

ad der the title of “enlightened female chastity.” More frightful 

« | | conclusious might be drawn, and that “ incontestibly and mme- 
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diately” from some of their doctrines. But this one, to any one 
who chooses to consider it, will be sufficient to justify any treat- 
ment, except misrepresentation, which its promulgator may receive 
at the hands of a Christian reviewer. 

We might proceed to illustrate farther the details of the Utili- 
trian morality, but our readers have probably had quite enough 
of them. We will merely add, that conscience, the seal and 
measure of all particular virtues, is thus summarily disposed of. 
Certain acts usually produce certain beneficial results, and so are 
invested with certain pleasurable associations; and then, by a 
most ordinary mistake of means for ends, mankind proceed to set 
a value on the acts for what they are, not for what they bring; 
just as a miser does on his gold. Every one must be conscious 
of this tendency in himself, and if admitted, it fully explains the 
phenomenon. As for self-reproach, that is a feeling in which no 
wise man will ever allow himself; determination to change any 
practice which has caused pain or prevented pleasure can and 
ought to be arrived at without it; and the Benthamite counterpart 
of contrition for a life of infirmity and sin (as all things have their 
counterparts in his system), is to be found in the thoughtful re- 
mark of the epicure, that of all the dinners he had ever eaten he 
could remember none which with reflection he might not have 
eaten better. 

Of this system the Utiitarian asserts, first, that the hypothesis 
from which it flows is in itself self-evident to any candid and 
thoughtful mind, and will account for all the facts of human na- 
ture, and furnish a distinct theory of morality, speculative and 
practical, 

Secondly, That no other system furnishes any such theory in 
the abstract, at least any distinct or comprehensible one; or, 


thirdly, any systematic practical guide. 


We will take the first question first, which both parties allow 
to be in a nutshell, though they differ in their conclusions re- 
specting it. Of course it is true that it is impossible to act with- 
out some motive; and that a motive acts by being desired. The 
question is what can be the object of desire. Bentham says only 
“enjoyment; we say almost anything—fame, power, perhaps 
life, action, the good of others, the evil of others, the accomplish- 
ment of a work and soon. Bentham says that we deceive our- 
selves; that there is not one of these which is not an instrument 
of enjoyment; and that as such only we desire them. We say 
that doubtless the satisfaction of any desire is always a source of 
pleasure, and its continuance unsatisfied, often of pain; but that 
the desire may be prior to, and the source of the pleasure and pain, 

NO. LV.—JULY, 1840. i 
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not the pleasure and pain of the desire ; and that this is clear from 
the fact that we can desire most ardently objects which we know 
perfectly can, by no possibility, be a cause to ourselves of either 
pleasure or pain; as, for example, posthumous fame, the ultimate 
triumph of our cause in religion or in politics, the accomplish. 
ment of objects named in our will. Bentham says, this is from as. 
sociation; that because these events are such as would give us 
pleasure, if we could perceive them, we allow ourselves to be 
carried on to desire them, though we cannot. Now somethin 

might be said against the actual sufficiency of the principle al- 
leged to produce the effects ascribed to it. An epicure, who only 
likes his dinner because it gives him pleasure, was never led by 
association to order one which he knew he could not eat. But 
without entering on this subtle question, we say that this explanation 
is plainly false in fact, or it gives up the point. If Bentham means 
that in every case in which a man dies to secure posthumous fame, 
or the deliverance of his country, or saves money in order to be- 
queath it to a oeany or plants oak trees in his family park, it 
is because he has not distinctly brought before his own eyes the 
fact that he will not enjoy the fruits of what he does; what he 
says is, we think, so palpably false in fact, as not to need arguing. 
If he means less than this, he has given up his principle. He 
has allowed that a man can desire what he knows. will give him 
no wasabi and that is enough. Association Is a mere name and 
explanation, no disproof of the exception; and one such exception 
admitted, all pretence is taken away for denying a hundred others, 
It is allowed that a man can deliberate, and with his eyes open 
desire an event, because it is such as would give him pleasure 
under other circumstances; because it tends to do what it is im- 
possible it should do. Can any ground of desire be more utterly 
irrational and self-contradictory? Is it not perfectly futile to ase 
sert that a sense of duty or any other fancy cannot originate ac- 
tion, if this fancy can?! 

It may be said however that it is not to this shadow, called as 
sociation, that Bentham imputes the power to move the will, but 
to the pleasure arising from the shadow, which is real enough, be 
the fancy which gives birth to it ever so unreal. That it 1s not 
asserted, for example, that posthumous fame, from its association 
with the pleasures of actual fame, becomes itself an object of de- 
sire, but that its expectation becomes pleasurable, and the desire 
of this “ pleasure of expectation” (rational or not) as good a mo- 
tive as any other, Now first it does seem strange that the expec- 
tation of a thing not in itself desirable should give pleasure; but 
farther, let us examine a little into the action of this motive. A 
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man wishes after his death to be considered as a god. He ex- 

cts this, and takes pleasure in the expectation, and solely in 
order to enable himself to indulge in this pleasure more com- 
pletely, what does he do? 


Ardentem frigidus Adtnam insiluit.” 


He jumps into the crater of Aitna, and puts an end to expectation 
and pleasure together. 

Or if Empedocles is voted fabulous, any other case where a man 
sacrifices his life, not to rid himself of pain, but for an object, 
will do as well. | 

And to say, in answer to this, that association, though a real, 
has not been allowed to be a reasonable motive, is not yet to the 
point. ‘The question is now, not in any degree what 1s reason- 
able, but what can in fact move the human will. If a mere 
empty simulacrum of pleasure, deliberately recognized as not 
being pleasure, but a simulacrum, can do so, Bentham’s axiom 
is false, and all presumption drawn from it against the possibility 
of disinterested action vanishes. 

However, we do maintain that a desire, and so an action, often 
ought to be, as well as that it often zs, strictly disinterested. This 
cannot, from the nature of the case, be proved ; it is a question 
of ultimate principle. All that can be done for those one can- 
not make up their minds on the question in its abstract shape, is 
to place before them a particular case in which the matter is dis- 
tinctly brought to issue. It has been often said then (in proof of 
the selfishness of mankind) that it would give most men more 
pain to lose their little finger than to know that the cholera was 
raging in China. ‘This perhaps would be true of most men. 
Now first, is it credible that of all these men not one could by 
possibility embrace the greater pain to put an end to that whic 
caused him the less—sacrifice his little finger to stop the cholera ? 
And, secondly (what is to the present point), if he could, does 
any man’s own mind, seriously questioned, tell him that it would 
be unmeaning to say that he ought to do so? 

If it be said (which it would not by any acute Utilitarian) 
that the sacrifice would or ought to be made in order to avoid the 
pains of self-reproach, or to form the habit of wise benevolence, 
itis obvious to answer that an action, otherwise right and neces- 
sary, can give no occasion for self-reproach—a sacrifice, otherwise 
foolish, cannot go to form a habit of wisdom. But if exceptions 
are raised against this instance, let us take another. I have a 


friend in a foreign country whose well-being I desire. Why do 
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I desire it? Why should [ promote it?) Bentham says, at best, 
because I feel pleasure myself in the knowledge of it. Let us 
then separate the knowledge from the fact, and see how the 
matter stands. Let us suppose an impossibility, but one which 
involves no contradiction, and therefore may fairly enough be 
supposed in testing this kind of principle. Let us suppose | 
have it in my power to decide whether for the future my friend 
shall be happy while I believe him miserable, or miserable while I 
believe him bappy—whether he shall be in comfort or I have the 
satisfaction of thinking him so. ‘This is plainly a case where “the 
benevolent sympathies and self-interest clash.” Is it a case where 
“‘ the benevolent sympathies must succumb—there is no help for 
it—they are the weaker?” ‘The Benthamite must say it is,—and 
so much the more certainly, as the friend is dearer, and the person 
choosing is “ virtuous” enough to prefer a less present evil toa 
greater future one, 

Surely this iniquitous view of things is as plain a contradiction 
to what every man can know of his own capacities of will as can 
be imagined—surely in such an alternative every man can feel 
within himself the power of making some, and a good man very 
great uncompensated self-sacrifice ; and if he could in this sup- 
posable case, there remains no pretence for denying that he can 
and does do so, and intend to do so in the ten thousand cases in 
actual life where he appears to do so; and the Utilitarian’s in- 
genious analysis of all that appears like disinterestedness is un- 
called for, aud may be dispatched to the four winds. And if it ts 
clear that he can and does act in this way, it surely follows with 
double clearness that he ought; that it is good and admirable to 
do this, and bad and detestable to do the contrary. The belief 
that it is empossible is surely the only mode of avoiding (contradict 
it cannot) our strong perception that it is right. ‘To assert this 
impossibility is, as has been shown, to deny plain, we should say, 
undemable facts. ‘Therefore, this strong perception, as unques- 
tionable, we maintain, though not so clear as that which we pos- 
sess of mathematical truth, or of any thing else short of our own 
existence, remains unevaded:—a full and sufficient ground for 
absolute certainty, that, whether or vot embarrassed with diffi- 
culties, clouded with indefinite conceptions, and leading out to 
seemingly inconsistent conclusions, there is somewhere in a given 
direction a right and a wrong —that they can be determined, 
though often not by us, and if determined can be acted on. Ifa 
man denies this perception, and is prepared on the strength of 
his own complete system to accept obstinately all the consequences 
which flow from his denial; such, for example, as those we have 
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already pressed upon him, we confess we have vo farther positive 
argument to urge. ‘The question has been brought to issue, and 
in a case of ultimate principle no more can be done. If two 
minds, distinctly apprehending the point in debate, in itself and 
in its consequences, differ in their judgments, reasoning can do 
no more: he who can see a meaning in the word “ duty” can 
only say that his opponent has a sense wanting. Bentham, who 
cannot, does, in point of fact, say that nobody else can, and that 
all who think they do are “ capricious,” “ phantastic,” “ ipsedixi- 
tists,” and so on, 

And in leaving the question here, we do not feel solicitous 
about even the practical result. In spite of all the systems and 
syllogisms that ever were coined, there are such things as in- 
stinctive judgments and clear primary perceptions, which no in- 
genuity or arrogance, were it teu times what Bentham possessed, 
will ever be able to stifle. If Bentham would have contented 
himself in his capacity of Deontologist with creating the moral 
world, which Dr. Bowring proposes, out of his solitary motive, 
and there would have left it, all would have been well. Bentham’s 
Theory of Interest might have stood as well as any other person’s 
Theory of Projectiles: in which the writer need not, unless he 
chooses, consider the resistance offered to his body projected, by 
the air or any other medium, by which its course 1s affected ; buat 
when he tries to identify this curious production with that whole 
existing system of things which we actually experieuce in us and 
around us, the nature of man rebels at once against the imposi- 
tion, and tears to pieces the spider’s web in which he would 
confine it. When the young Oxonian, exuberant of logic, proved 
to the farmer and his wife that the two fowls which had been 
served up for their joint dinner were in truth three, they could 
not refute his arguments, but merely took one a-piece, and begged 
him to feel no scruple in eating the whole of the third; and this 
is what all Utilitarians must expect from Epicurus to Hobbes, 
and from Hobbes toJeremy Bentham. Solvitur ambulando. Men 
have a power of acting disinterestedly on a feeling of love or 
sense of duty, and do so act, and know they do, and there is an 
end of the matter, and always will be. | 

Indeed, the truth is; such an explanation never could have 
gained any acceptance but for three facts, which enable its main- 
tainers to give it much plausibility. The first is what has been 
inentioned, that pleasure does .in the nature of things always 
attend the accomplishment of any desire; which makes it always 
possible to assert that the desire ,is grounded on the pleasure. 
The second, which bears some resemblance to the first, is, that 
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the government of the world is in general a just government; 
that honesty, and, with honesty, the whole list of virtues have been 
made to us in general “ the best policy,” and hence that the 
practical conclusions of Utilitarianism may be made pretty much 
to coincide with those of our consciences; and so plain people, 
who see their way far more clearly about actions than about prin- 
ciples of action—who can understand conclusions before they can 
analyze premises—accept idly a theory which seems to give them 
such ingenious explanations of themselves—satisfied with ascer- 
taining loosely that their rules of conduct need not be interfered 
with, 

Lastly, the great power of Bentham’s system is derived from 
the fact that it 1s to so great an extent ¢rue. It is most true that 
man is “ very far gone from original righteousness’”—that he 1s 
most grievously enslaved to his own interest—most grievously 
unable to act on those motives which yet God in His very great 
goodness has given him the power of seeing, to be highest and 
holiest—perhaps confusedly—at any rate faintly—but most cer- 
tainly. \t is most true that we do but creep upwards, pulling 
ourselves on, for the most part as it were, from stone to stone by 
secondary motives, each but a little higher than the one before it, 
knowing the imperfection of that on which we lean, but thankful 
that it 1s not taken from us, that God is pleased to help our 
weakness by making our best interest hereafter, and even here, 
coincident with our duty; and humbled perhaps by reflecting 
what we—who so miserably fail in making the contemptible sacri- 
fices necessary to secure our own happiness—what we should 
have done if we had been bidden to make real sacrifice of our- 
selves in order to further greater and higher ends in the economy 
of the universe. Nor is this all. The evidence of our own 
hearts is discredited, not only by their imperfection, but by their 
deceitfulness. We cannot but know how often in dealing with 
our own motives we have imposed on ourselves and others, and 
having done it so grievously, are ready to believe that we have 
done it altogether. Nor, unhappily, does the world about us 
furnish a witness against our own disingenuity. 

A man who has found out all this, as most of us ought to have 
found it out—checked and discouraged by the consciousness of 
his own inability to act with firmness on the system which he 
believes and advocates, and incompetent to set limits to this 
inability—taught by experience to suspect even such estimate of 
his own power as he has dared to make—contending for the 
reality of high motives, yet most unable to say when and how far 
he acts on them himself ;—such a man had need be very much 
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indeed in the right to be a fair match for the bold unembarrassed 
denier who says such motives cannot be acted on at all. 

This, however, in general; for ourselves, and at present, we 
consider we are dealing with the Utilitarian at an advantage. 
Such a statement of the case as has been given, not a novel one, 
but old as the objections which it exposes, is to our own mind 
absolute proof that whatever becomes of other systems, the Utilita- 
rian is impossible; and we expect that it will have been so to 
most others, and therefore all further arguments go on the as- 
sumption that the Utilitarian principle has been thus proved 
false—or, at any rate, has been so nearly proved false, that counter 
opinions are now to be examined, not as if they could be thrown 
aside on any slight appearance of difficulty or inconsistency, but 
as the theories one of which he must accept, even though em- 
barrassed with difficulties insufficiently explained, or even unex- 
plained, provided only that they are not conclusively proved to 
be insuperable. The onus probandi is now shifted, and we are 
to speak, not as proving our system to our opponents on their 
grounds, but as clearing it to our friends on our own; as satis- 
fying ourselves, not our adversary. 

The difficulties which have to be met require a fuller examina- 
tion and larger statements of the counter opinions than we can at 
present afford. ‘To these we may recur, but in the mean time 
two or three questions may be suggested for the benefit of those 
who feel puzzled by the Utilitarian’s objections, however uncon- 
vinced by his positive statements. 

These objections were grounded on the unsystematic character 
of what conscience tells us; and its power to furnish, first, an ab-« 
stract theory of morality; secondly, a systematic practical guide. 
First, then, with regard to the speculative question, we would 
ask, |. Whether it follows, that because we cannot so analyze 
beneficence and justice as to appreciate distinctly that common 
property, goodness, which makes it possible to compare their re- 
spective obligations, that therefore these obligations are in the 
nature of things incommensurable? Whether, in short, the limited 
nature of our capacities is not a sufficient answer to this sort of 
abstract objection? Particularly as in a multitude of practical 
cases we find no sort of difficulty in making the comparison. 

Secondly, as to the practical question. Whether the ordinary 
theory does not supply sufficient guidance to answer the pu 
for which we are placed here, the traiuing us up for a future life? 

Whether, if that is the case, it is any material objection to that 
theory, that it cannot be perfectly systematized? 

Whether, to a Christian believing in a future life, and the sue 
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rnatural guidance promised in the Gospel, a system which pro- 
esses to account for all the phenomena of the world, without 
taking these into account, is not in itself an absurd notion? 

Whether the Utilitarian theory, used as a practical guide to the 
mass of minds, does not complicate at least as many questions as 
it simplifies 

With these few suggestions, imperfect, but all that we can at 
present offer, we may be allowed to return to the subject on which 
we were previously occupied, 

Nothing bas been said hitherto of the remarkable fact that the 
axiom which Bentham lays down as self-evident when fairly con- 
sidered, has certainly, as far as we have means of knowing, been 
pretty universally denied by the mass of mankind, from the be- 
ginning of history downwards. Perhaps this is because they 
never did fairly consider it. But at any rate it is a fact, and one 
which Bentham is made to feel as much as any body, The 
shape in which it obtrudes itself on his notice, is as affecting 
language. He is exceedingly offended and embarrassed by the 
fact, that the names of motives almost always imply some judg- 
ment upon the good or bad character of that motive, This fact 
he manfully calls a “ certain perversity of structure which pre- 
vails more or less throughout all languages.” But sull the difhi- 
culty, though with a bad name, has to be obviated; he has, and 
he sees he has, to re-adapt or re-construct the moral phraseology 
of the world. ‘The dreadful fecundity which he has exhibited in 
the latter of these tasks is notorious. In the former, however, 
his labours attract much more notice from the reader of bis 
works, to whom they are a source of continual annoyance, You 
have continually to remind yourselves that an “ impure pleasure” 
means one which will eventually produce pain; “ virtue” means 
prudence, “ ought” means “ had better,’ “the moral sanction” 
means the influence exercised by the community over individual 
happiness; ‘a meritorious act” means one which the community 
will find it advantageous to reward, ‘a criminal act,” one which it 
will find it advantageous to punish; “ sinister interests,” interests 
which conflict with our own, and so on. 

Phe effect of all this, though troublesome, is exceedingly gro- 
tesque; it is like seeing a man walk in clothes which are always 
and every where either pinching or entangling him; some words 
are too large, some too small for the purpose to which he ap- 
phes them: none but the very remarkable ones which he has 
sewn together for himself seem really made for the idea on which 
they are hung. 


ow it does not appear at first sight that the motive which in- 
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volves the necessity of all these strange contortions can be one 
absolutely self-evident the moment it is fairly considered. Still 
less shall we be inclined to grant this, when we find that even 
Bentham himself, with all his undoubting and unmitigated con- 
tempt for the rest of the world and their principles, and in parti- 
cular for what he is pleased to call the “ capricious” or  phan- 
tastic” principles, meaning that of an “ independent morality”— 
with all that curious power which he possesses of excluding from 
any question what he deems extraneous matter, more especially 
all that we call feeling and imagination—with his laboured accu- 
racy of limitation, division, and deduction—and, fivally, his tho- 
rough callousness to all that appears absurdity—even this Bentham 
himself cannot really make himself at home in his extraordinary 
hallucination, ‘The actual feelings and notions of human nature are 
always in his way to trip him up; he cannot effectually veil even 
from himself the fact that in truth or justice, or at any rate in be- 
neficence, he still feels that there is real goodness and merit, and 
vice versa. He cannot help speaking indignantly against “sinister 
interests.” He drops the unguarded sentiment that “imprudence 
is weakness, maleficence is crime,” and, as such, should not only 
be punished, but “‘ regarded with abhorrence;” or again, ‘ that a 
man may be said to be a partizan of the principle of utility when 
the approbation or disapprobation he annexes to any action, or 
to any measure, is determined by, and proportioned to, the ten- 
dency which he conceives it to have to augmeut or diminish the 
happiness” (not of self) but “ of the community.”—M. & L.i. 5. 
Or again, that “ virtue in the social part of the field of conduct is 
the sacrifice of a man’s own pleasure, to procure a greater sum 
of pleasure for the benefit of others;” or again, he finds himself, 
as before quoted, speaking of a “ wretched pleasure,” a most 
strangely contradictory conjunction of terms on his view of mo- 


rality. 

Now it may be said with regard to some, not however all of 
these passages, that the only apparent inconsistency arises from 
supposing Bentham to speak partly in our own, partly in his own lan- 
guage; that if the necessary corrections are applied to redeem,his 
phrase from Benthamese into English, a perfectly consistent sense 
will work out; ase. g. a“ wretched” pleasure will mean a plea- 
sure likely to clash with those of myself or of that community of 
which I form a part; in which case it will be wise in me to apply 
“ dyslogistic” words to it: so too it will be expedient that male- 


ficence should be regarded with abhorrence quite independent of | 


any capricious notice of absolute desert (which is of course mere 
empty sound); therefore let us encourage one another so to regard 
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it. This may be said, and Bentham may so have meant these 
expressions ; but we do not believe he did; there is a free flow 
about them, which has every appearance of being good, genuine 
English. We believe most of them to be mere slips back into 
his old nature; and this in one place in his works he is almost 
obliged to confess, As every one knows his great engine of in- 
vestigation is exhaustive division. In the second volume of his 
Morals and Legislation he has to apply this to offences. No act, 
he says, ought to be made an offence unless it 1s detrimental to 
somebody. Then of course this somebody may be assignable or 
unassignable: if assignable, it may be—(1), the actor, or, (2), 
others; if unassignable, the injured persons may be—(3), com- 
prised within a certain circle less than the whole community ; or, 
(4), not so comprised. Hence a fourfold division of offences, 
(1). Private self-regarding; (2). Private extra-regarding; (3), 
Semipublic; (4). Public. Now in most professedly exhaustive 
divisions, and many of Bentham’s, we find either that they are not 
what they profess to be, or that there is one elastic department, 
which is no more than a kind of residuary legatee of the rest— 
something of no definite extent, or pertinent relation to the rest; 
capable of holding every thing or nothing, as may be convenient, 
and so utterly marring the scientific effect which is aimed at. 
Neither of these faults can be found with the present division ; it 
is to the point; and it is obviously a complete division of detri- 
mental acts, What must be the still unconquered force of na- 
ture to impel Bentham’s methodical pen to intrude the following 
paragraph (4.8 L. 11. p. 61) upon his system? “A fifth class, or 
appendix, may be composed of such acts as, according to the cir- 
cumstances in which they are committed, and more particularly 
according to the purposes to which they are applied, may be de- 
trimental in any one of the ways in which the act of one man can 
be detrimental to another. These may be termed multiform, or 
heterogeneous offences. Offences that are in this case may be re- 
duced to two great heads: 1. Offences by falsehood; and, 2. 
Offences against trust.” 

When it was too late (probably when the ground-plan of the 
system was irretrievably laid down) Bentham seems to have ap- 
preciated the slip he had made, and a curious note appears ac- 
cordingly at the bottom of the page, half retractation and half 
apology, in which his seuse of his mistake is scarcely covered by 
his unrivalled self-complacency. First he retracts it. “ Maturer 
views,” he says, “ have suggested the feasibility and the means of 
ridding the system of this anomalous excrescence ;” and then he 
suggests in effect the obvious one of abolition. Then he pro- 
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ceeds to justify it. ‘ This class,” he allows, “ will appear but 
too slainly a botch. But such is the fate of science, and more 
particularly the moral branch; the distribution of things must in 
a great measure be dependent on their names; arrangement, the 
work of mature reflection, must be ruled by nomenclature, the 
work of popular caprice.” It is a sad blemish in his system, and 
it isa real pain to him to allow its intrusion ; but unwilling as he 
is, he must do it. “ When the popular generical terms are so in- 
tractable, what is to be done ?” he asks; “ there seems to be but 
one thing; which is, to retain them and annex them to the regular 
part of the system in an appendix.” 

May we be allowed to offer to the reader a longish extract 
from a popular book of tales, the Diary of a late Physician? A 
friend of his suffered under a malady not unlike Bentham’s. He 
fancied his head was turned—not in figure, morally, but in fact 
—physically—on his shoulders. Far however from rejoicing in 
this distinction, he was painfully anxious to reduce himself again 
to an equality with his fellow creatures, and sent for the physician 
accordingly; arguments not prevailing, a poultice was applied to 
the neck, and the next morning the doctor called to learn the ef- 
fect. Introduced by his black servant, he found him sitting with 
a friend, up and dressed, but after an unexpected fashion. He 
had thought it his duty to reconstruct himself in conformity with 
the novel notion which he entertained of the relative position of 
his parts. He was dressed wrong side forwards, 


“His cravat was tied with its customary formal precision, but behind, 
at the nape of his neck; his coat and waistcoat were buttoned down his 
back; and, his trowsers, moreover,” (in spite of their ‘ perversity of struc- 
ture,”) ‘* buttoned behind, and of course the hinder parts of them bulged 
out ridiculously in front! only to look at the coat collar fitting under the 
chin, like a stiff military stock ; the four tail buttons of brass glistening 
conspicuously before, and the front parts of the coat buttoned carefully 
over his back, the compulsory handiwork of poor Nambo!” 


The physician’s laughter, and the patient’s consequent wrath, 
having spent themselves, the examination of the case began— 
responded to on N ’s part in a tone of contempt for the ad- 


vice and opinions of the learned as remorseless as Bentham him- 
self could desire. 


“ Tt would be in vain to attempt a recital of one of the drollest con- 
versations in which I ever bore part. N ’s temper was thoroughly 
soured for some time. He declared that my physic was all a humbug 
and a piece of quackery ; and the ‘ filthy pudding round his neck,’ the 
absurdest farce he ever heard of : he had a great mind to make Nambo 


- it, for the pains he had taken in making it and fastening it on—poor 
ellow !” 
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If, however, the patient shared in Bentham’s contempt for the 
authority of the faculty, he at any rate displayed a keener percep. 
tion of the dilemmas in which his monomania involved him, 


‘Presently he relapsed into a melancholy reflective mood. He pro- 
tested that the laws of locomotion were utterly inexplicable to bim—a 
practical paradox ; that his volitions as to progressive and retrogressive 
motion neutralized each other ; and the necessary result was, a villainous 
circumgyratory motion, for all the world like that of a hen that had 
lost one of its wings! That henceforward he should be compelled to 
crawl, crab-like, through life, all ways at once, and none in particular, 
He could not conceive, he said, which was the nearest way from one 
given point to another ; in short, that all his sensations and perceptions 
were disordered and confounded. He could not conceive how the 
arteries and veins of the neck could carry and return the blood, after 
being so shockingly twisted ; or ‘ how the wind-pipe went on,’ affording 
a tree course to the air through its distorted passage; in short, he said, 
he was a walking lic! 

‘* Curious to ascertain the consistency of this anomalous state of feel- 
ing, l endeavoured once more to bring his delusion to the test of simple 
sensation, by placing one hand on bis nose and the otber on his breast, 
and asking him which was which, and whether both did not lie in the 
same direction. He wished to know why I persisted in making myself 
merry at his expense! I repeated the question, still keeping my hands 
in the same position; but he suddenly pushed them off, and asked me 
with indignation, if I was not ashamed to keep his head looking over 
his shoulder in that way, accompanying the words with a shake of the 
head and a sigh of exhaustion, as if it had really been twisted round 
into the wrong direction. ‘ Ah,’ he exclaimed after a pause, ‘if this 
unnatural state of affairs should prove permanent—hem! [Il put an 
end to the chapter! He, he, he! He, he, he !" he continued, bursting 
into one of those short abrupt laughs which I have before attempted to 
describe, He, he, he! how veryodd!’ We both asked him, in surprise, 
what he meant, for his eyes were fixed on the fire in apparently a me- 
lancholy mood. 

*** He, he, he! exquisitely odd !" he continued without answering us. 
‘He, be, be!’ After repeated inquiries he disclosed the occasion of his 
unusual machinations. 

‘I've just been thinking,’ said he, ‘ suppose—he, he, he! suppose it 
were to come to pass that I should be hanged—he, he, he! he, he, he! 
suppose | should, how old Ketch would be puzzled! My face looking 
one way, and my tied bands and arms poking another! How the crowd 
would stare! He, he, he! And suppose,’ pursuing the train of thought, 
* I were to be publicly whipped, how | could superintend operations! And 
again, how in the whole world am I to ride on horseback, eh ? with my 


face to the tail—or to the mane? In short, what is to become of me? 
1 am, in effect, shut out from society >’ 


“ Qh,’ said I, ‘look forward to better days.’ 
* Look forward again! What nonsense !’ he replied, interrupting 
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me, ‘impossible! How can I look forward? My life will henceforth 
be spent in wretched retrospections ;* and he could not help smiling at the 
conceit. Having occasion, during the conversation, to use his ne 
handkerchief, he suddenly reached his hand behind as usual, and was a 
little confused to find that the unusual position of his coat-pocket re- 
quired that he should take it from before! This I should have con- 
ceived enough to have put an end to his delusion, but I was mistaken. 
“Al! it will take some time to reconcile me to this new order of 
things ; but practice—practice, yon know.’ It was amazing to me, that 
his sensations, so contradictory to the absurd crotchet be had taken into 
his head, did not convince him of his error, especially when so frequently 
compelled to act in obedience to long accustomed impulses. As, for in- 
stance, on my rising to go, he suddenly started from his chair, shook my 
hands, and accompanied me to the door, as if nothing had been the 
matter. ‘ Well now! what do you think of that?’ said I triumphantly. 
“Ah, ah,’ said he, after a puzzled pause, ‘ but you little know the 


eflort it cost me! 


The unlucky bypochondriac recovered from what Bentham 
would call his ‘ retro-regarding” fancy to acknowledge that his 
brain had been the only twisted part of him. Would that we 
could expect the same catastrophe for his antitypes! And per- 
haps we may: perhaps even we may be blamed for wasting time 
and paper on a form of madness which if not exploded is actu- 
ally yet in process of expiring, and is only revived by opposition. 
This may be partly true. It may be true that as a Moral Phi- 
losophy, Benthamism is rapidly becoming more contemptible and 
contemned among cultivated minds; and that the ablest of its 
pupils are rejecting it for a deeper and keener (may it be a less 
dangerous) view of their own nature and destinies. But this is 
not every thing, or enough; our author’s doctrines, as Dr. Bow- 
ring tells us, and too truly, “have strongly moved the philosophic 
few, and their course is rapidly opening and widening downwards 
among the improving many.”—(Pref. to Deont. 1,2.) As we 
should somewhat differently word it, the evil spirit has changed 
its habitation. Instead of two or three men crying aloud and 
cutting themselves with stones, herds, in daring obedience to their 
animal natures, are rushing into the sea. Were. actual Utilita- 
nanism and Utilitarians as extinct as the fantastic creations of the - 
geologist, it will never be out of place to examine its shrivelled 
bones: while we have under our eyes its child or sister, the living 
adversary Socialism. 
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Art. I11.—1. Thoughts on the projected Revival of Decanal or 
Rural Chapters. By a Wiltshire Incumbent. London, 
Hatchard and Son. 1839. 


2, A Letter to the Archdeacon of Sarum, on Ruri-Decanal 


Chapters, occasioned by a Pamphlet lately published, entitled 
“ Thoughts on the projected Revival of Decanal or Rural 
Chapters, by a Wiltshire Incumbent.” By William Dansey, 
M.A., Rector of Donhead St. Andrew, Rural Dean of 
Chalke, Wilts; Author of “ Hora Decanice Rurales.” Lon- 
don. Bohn. 1840. 

3. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Peculiar Jurisdiction 
of the Dean of Chichester, at the Visitation holden in the Ca- 
thedral, May 21, 1839. By the Rev. George Chandler, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., Dean of Chichester, and Rector of All Souls, 
St. Marylebone. London. Parker. 1839, 


[IN our review* of Mr, Dansey’s most important work, Hore 
Decanice Rurales, we called the attention of our readers to that 
section of it, (vol. ii. p. 109, &c.,) which contains some valuable 
and interesting suggestions for the revival of Rural Chapters, 
In these suggestions, supported as they were by ample reference 
both to ancient usage and to the present necessities of our 
Church, we ventured to express our entire concurrence. It now 
agen they have had the fortune to be approved of in more 
influential quarters; and in one of our dioceses the attempt has 
actually been made, with the express sanction of the highest au- 
thorities, to revive Rural Chapters, if not exactly on the ancient 
model, at least in a sufficiently tangible form to create discussion 
as to the expediency of such an attempt. The following is Mr. 
Dansey’s notice of the first step in this important restoration : 
“To you, Mr. Archdeacon, it was reserved to attempt this, ‘ to 
awaken the old Capitular body from its protracted slumber,’ and, with 
that view, when addressing your Clergy at Visitation, in July, 1838, on 
the subject of clerical meetings, you suggested the advantage which 
might accrue from adhering to the ecclesiastical divisions of the diocese 
in instituting such associations. Since that period, it bas been with 
unmixed satisfaction that | have received from you a formal p 
under the Bishop's sanction, for the actual organization of a Rural 
Synod or Chapter, within this part of the Deanry of Chalke.”—pp. 4, 5. 
The “ Thoughts, &c. by a Wiltshire Incumbent” is a very 
candid and dispassionate warning of the possible inconveniences 
of this ecclesiastical restoration. The voice of warning has in 
our opinion a sort of sacredness, and always deserves an attentive 
hearing: to pay it no respect or attention at all, is the sure way 
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to fulfil it; and he best disappoints it, who yields to it a certain 
measure of deference, We only hope that the well-considered 
apprehensions of a thoughtful, a sound-minded, and experienced 
man, will meet with a contrary fate to the oracles of old, and fail 
of being realized in this best of all possible ways, viz., by being 
now listened to, and kept in view, as a chart of the rocks and 
shoals that lie in our way. But with the fullest acknowledgment 
of the possibility of many ill consequences, and the certainty of 
some, and therefore of the necessity of caution, we nevertheless 
do not see sufficient reason to give up the opinions expressed 
upon this subject in this Review now four years ago. e are 
of course speaking of Rural Chapters in their ancient form, and 
in as near an approach to it as our changed circumstances will 
allow; and decline to make ourselves answerable for all possible 
imitations of the original model. It is of great importance 
whether the name be used as a model or as a mere pretence, 
General councils, convocations, synods, parliaments, and courts 
of justice, have ere this been held in name but not in deed. Such 
things are mere impostures, downright ecclesiastical, political, or 
judicial swindling. ‘They are successful in deceiving that nume- 
rous portion of mankind, that wishes to be deceived, or at least 
has no decided wish to be right. ‘The author of these “ Thoughts” 
does not appear however to suspect a want of sincerity in the 
projected revival to which he states his objections, though he 
thinks it will be difficult to re-edify and get back the Rural 
Chapter in its pristine genuineness and identity. But we will 


give his objections in his own words, and as fully as our limits 
will allow: 


“In the Salisbury and Wiltshire Herald of the 26th of October last, 
is the following announcement, under the head of ‘ Clerical Meetings ;’ 
‘ The Clergy of this Diocese, feeling the urgent necessity of resuming 
the ancient custom of periodical meetings for the purpose of frequent 
consultation on the affairs of the Church, have at length determined on 
assembling alternately in each parish of the sevéral Deaneries, on the 
first week in February, the first week after Easter, and the second week 
in October.’—p. 1. | 

“‘ My design, then, is, by the following remarks, to arrest the atten- 
tion of those who have so zealously urged the adoption of the scheme 
recommended, and, begging them to pause and reflect maturely on its 
pale consequences, to put before them that which may not, perhaps, 

ve occurred to their own minds, lest, through inadvertency, they 
create additional confusion, and originate separate and individual in- 
terests, in the vain hope of increasing unity and concord. . 

“* The object which they have in view appears to be, so far as I can 
understand it from the public mention made of it in the Journal to 
which 1 have before alluded, to revive the Decanal or Rural Chapters, 


usual in the earliest periods of the Church, but which, gradually falling 
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into disuse, declined ultimately into total decay and dissolution. | 
know of no other form of ecclesiastical meeting which could be drawn 
into precedent. It may be asked, then, in the first place, has the true 
nature of the Rural Chapters been properly understood? Is it certain 
that a correct view has been taken of the models proposed to us for our 
imitation? Are the Decanal Meetings, which it seems to be deter- 
mined shall be established, in strict accordance with the principles and 
practice of the primitive Church, and the Rural Chapters of old? It is 
obviously of the very first importance that such should be the case, 
otherwise the foundation itself fails, and the whole superstructure falls 
to the ground. Now, whatever may be the extent or accuracy of the 
information which we possess of their powers, or of the precise mode of 
holding them, cither in this or foreign countries, one thing seems cer- 
tain, that they were not by any means purely deliberative; neither did 
they admit of so much latitude of discussion, as might be supposed from 
the use now intended to be made of them as precedents. Popes, as 
ecclesiastical history abundantly informs us, were not much in the babit 
of encouraging deliberative assemblies among the inferior orders of their 
Clergy ; they dealt more in edicts, and decrees, and rescripts, and were 
apt to make very short work of deliberating Priests, particularly if their 
deliberations teuded in any way to weaken the Pontiff’s sovereign au- 
thority, or to encourage even a reluctant obedience to it. Their lan- 
guage was, ‘ ut pastoribus Sacra Decreta sepius explicentur; ut dis- 
ciplina, si qua parte neglec:a est, restituatur ; utque de statu ac rebus 
ecclesiarum certiores fiant Episcopi.’ 
** Accordingly, the Rural Chapters had specific and well-defined objects 
proposed to them; they were armed with much of judicial power; all 
neumbents, and, in their absence, their Curates, were summoned by 
authority to attend, on pain of fine or other penalties, and that, in no 
other places than such as were duly allowed and appointed ; not in ob- 
scure villages, but in towns and the more eminent places of the juris- 
dictions or deaneries. ‘They were the vehicles, not for making canons 
or orders, but for promulgating recently-issued decrees of Provincial 
and Diocesan Councils or Synods, for publishing Church Canons and 
Papal Letters, for declaring Sentences of Excommunication, for re- 
citing Ecclesiastical Statutes and Synodal Constitutions. In addition 
to these more special duties, they seem also to have been invested with 
authority for a wider range of ecclesiastical objects, viz., the reformation 
of Church abuses; they were authorised to require that presentments 
should be made of all violations of ecclesiastical order, or personal moral 
delinquencies, and, in their judicial capacity, to inflict censures and pu- 
nishments, varying of course in degree and amount, upon offenders 
against public decency, both in morals and religion, and to announce to 
the assembled Clergy what cases and offences were especially reserved to 
the Apostolic and what to the Diocesan See, thereby preventing the 
undue interference of inferior Courts, At one time, too, they exercised 
very considerable jurisdiction, both voluntary and contentious, in testa- 
mentary matters, tithe causes, the recovery of church dues, and in 
matters relating to the value of benefices and advowsons, and the rights 


of patrovage, &c. &c. All these powers they possessed in the earlier 
periods of the Church." —p, 5—7. 
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“ I now proceed to state in detail a few of the objections which, if I 
am not altogether mistaken, may be reasonably urged against their re- 
vival, and more especially against the deliberative character which it is 
apparently the design of the proposed Decanal meetings to assume. 

« And here I am not about to caution the Clergy against meeting for 
the purpose of convivial banquetings. I have no fears lest the Clergy 
of the present day should assemble on such occasions ‘ ad compotandum,’ 
or that they should ‘ post (peractum* divinum mystcrium et) necessartam 
collationem quasi ad prandium ibi sedeant ad tabulam ct per tales incon- 
venientes pastellos se invicem gravent,’ or that they need an admonition 
that ‘ singulos biberes accipiant, maximé autem ultro tertiam vicem poculum 
ibi non contingant, ne populo sud intemperantid aliquod scandalum afferant.’ 
I am most thoroughly satisfied that there never was a period in the 
annals of our Church when the exemplary conduct of the Clergy at 
large rendered such cautions entirely superfluous; and I have only ad- 
verted to them at all in proof that such periodical meetings as are now 
recommended were thought by those in authority in former times to be 
not altogether free from the possibility of abuse. ‘The ground which I 
take up is one of a different nature. In a word, I consider them to be, 
in the altered circumstances of the times, and under the present facilities 
of communication, quite unnecessary ; and, if unnecessary, liable to be 
pepanctive of inconvenience and mischief. It is clear that they are no 
onger required as vehicles for promulgating Episcopal Directions and 
Orders to the Clergy ; it is clear also that the more modern system of 
modified Rural Decanal Inquisitions, and of Archidiaconal and Episcopal 
Visitations, has superseded the use of Rural Chapters as means of ob- 
taining information for the Ordinary concerning the spiritual state of 
his Diocese. ‘The proposed meetings may, perhaps, for a time wear the 
semblance of ‘ nothing plotting, nought caballing, unmischiecous Synods.’+ 
But is it certain that after awbile in such periodical assemblies (however 
their objects may appear at present to coincide with the temporary exi- 
gencies of the Church), so long as they are to be of a purely deliberative 
character, and each person is authorised to state Ais own individual views 
on various subjects—-is it, I say, certain that the President will always 
be able to maintain an effectual control, or that a cordial harmony and 
agreement in opinion will be promoted among the constituents of the 
meetings? { The deep conviction of my own mind is, that they will 
hot. Mere discussion, particularly when personally conducted, however 


* Why did the author omit these words? If the practice they refer to was land- 
able, we ought to be reminded of it; if it was not, the mention of it need not shame 
us. From the experience of our own minds we can say that it is a certain misgiving, a 
doubtful and unsatisfied state of the conscience, that makes men slur over such memo- 
rials of ancient devotion. 

“ The Quakers were thus characterised by Charles Lamb, as stated in a nete to an 
admirable little book, entitled, ‘ An Apology for Cathedral Service.’ This book 
should be read hy every person who takes an interest in the maintenance of that so- 
lemn and affecting branch of the public worship of the Chureh.”— Wiltshire Incumbent. 

¢ ‘* One of the reasons assigned by Queen Elizabeth for suppressing the ‘ Prophesy- 
ings,’ or Exercises with which the old Rural Chapters used to be opened, was, that 
they not ouly drew great numbers of people from their own parishes, but that they also 
‘Jed them into unnecessary disputes aboot religion.’ "— Wiltshire Incumbent. 
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useful it may be in promoting the ultimate discovery of truth in doubt- 
ful and difficult points, is by no means equally effectual in producing 
present unanimity. Is it absolutely impossible that the consequences of 
a certain number of independent Clergy meeting together, and claiming, 
each for himself, an unfettered judgment, with a full confidence of the 
Divine interposition and co-operation, and, in this respect at least, 
sometimes falling in with the tone and sentiments of Separatists from 
our Church, may be an increase of self-will and an exercise of private 
judgment exceedingly injurious to the promotion either of unity in opi- 
nion or practical utility of purpose, in matters affecting the permanent 
security of the National Ecclesiastical Establishment ?’—p. 13—16. 
Now we cannot agree with our objector that such assemblies 
as those under discussion are no longer called for as vehicles for 
promulgating Canons, Decrees, Statutes, Constitutions, &c. 
Our Church, this writer will agree with us in hoping, Is not an 
anarchy, in which every one may do that which is right in his 
own eyes: it has its rules, by whatever name they go, and in 
whatever shape they be. It has its canons, articles, rubrics, and 
customs, which are in their several measures and proportions 
binding on our consciences. As the Dean of Chichester says in 
his very able Charge, it has of late years “ been brought more for- 
cibly than heretofore to our recollection, that there are certain 
rites, and ordimances of our Church, which we are bound to 
keep,—certain rubrics which we are sworn to observe,—which, 
if they want the sanction of parliamentary authority to bind the 
pay at large, are obligatory at least upon the clergy” (p. 26.) 
ow we will venture to ask, are these “ sacra decreta” sufficiently 
promulgated? Elave they been enough issued, published, de- 
clared, recited, and expounded, to the clergy? Certainly not, if 
we are to judge from the existing state of clerical practice. ‘There 
is a story of a clergyman preaching the same sermon Sunday after 
Sunday consecutively ull one of his parishioners made bold to re- 
quest a little variety; on which he replied that when the sermon 
he was then preaching had had the desired effect, he would pro- 
ceed to another. We submit that the rules of our Church need 
a little reiteration. ‘The clergy may have them in print, in hand- 
somely bound volumes, with large margins, notes and references, 
and whole shelves of explanatory or illustrative works; but what 
of that?) If the rules be not obeyed, let them be read at the first 
Rural Chapter; and if in the interval they are still disregarded, let 
them be read again at the next, and soon. We can promise that 
the subject will not want either for variety or interest. Many 
clergymen have really not had the rules of their ministerial office 
brought before them in a plain, persuasive, and living manner. 
Phe edifving aud holy order of the Church shares the fate of 
many other precious things in being entombed in dead books, in- 
stead of living in practice, and spreading by that eloquence of 
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human tongue and lips and eyes, and human example, which pa- 
per and ink never can come up to. Most serious churchmen 
feel that our ecclesiastical system is suffering manifold neglects ; 
the walls are rent and mouldering, and tottering to their fall ; 
and many things therein of unquestionable sanctity and use seem 
passing away, or even already forgotten, Yet it is invidious, and 
contrary to the natural modesty of private Christians and ministers 
not vested with the highest authority, to do so much as to mend 
abuses and restore disuses even in their own particular practice— 
not to mention the presumptuousness of seeming to dictate to 
their brethren, It is our belief that many are now waiting, and 
suffering their hands to hang down idle, being loath to do what 
they think undoubtedly right, from this very feeling as universal 
as itis commendable. Now Clerical Chapters so arranged as to 
embrace the whole of the Clergy, but to divide them into assemblies 
of a bulk suited not for the speeches of few, but the conversation 
of all, seem to us well adapted to supply that which is wanting 
in the individual man. ‘The system of the Church may seem a 
mere abstraction, and private inclinations aud opinions may seem 
mere idle tastes and theories; but when the Clergy, emerging from 
their parlours and their closets, find these enforced by living and 
speaking authority, and recommended by the agreement of num- 
bers, then they feel themselves on surer ground, and dare to obey 
their own consciences, their God, and His Church. Authority 
is weak by itself; unanimity of opinion is weak by itself; exam- 
ple is weak by itself; private judgment is weak by itself ;—we 
daily see all these agents lying lifeless and useless around us, like 
the torn branches of trees, or the detached parts of some complex 
machine. But put them all together, let conference with fellow 
men and fellow minds overcome the diffidence of thought, and 
elicit agreement, let the conclusions of reason and debate be em- 
bodied in example, and the whole sanctioned by authority, then is 
their united force irresistible. How often have we seen 


doing what they knew of themselves to be right and even obli- e 
gatory, but what they never would have done, had not their own Mt 
infirmity been assisted by a timely concurrence of authority and 4 
example. Now in our humble opinion the Rural Chapter is | a 

pre-eminently calculated to do us this needful and friendly service, if: 

hegociating as it were between our own consciences and the im 
Church, encouraging our willingness, aud procuring performance a 
for her high behests. ‘The soldier is both willing and obliged to V4 
encounter the advancing wall of pointed steel; yet in that anx- Hy 


ious moment he is glad of further aid to his resolution, and by u 
sidelong looks and movements of his elbow he receives from his 
comrades, aud imparts in turn, mutual assurances of support, 4 
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The Rural Chapter therefore may for lack of more pressing bu- 
siness employ itself most fully and profitably on the rules of the 
Church of England as laid down in its authentic documents—even 
though these rules be ages old, written with lead on a rock, and as 
unalterable as the laws of the Medes and Persians. But lest we 
should stagnate, there is other more mutable and capricious mat- 
ter, which clergymen have to deal with. ‘The Church is a fix- 
ture, but not so the State. The extra-ecclesiastical character of 
our existing government, the civil establishment of dissenting 
communities and the vast increase of dissenters, several recent 
enactments, such as the new poor laws, the marriage and regis- 
tration acts, and the withdrawal of State support from our Church 
societies, find work enough not only for the tongues and pens, but 
for the heads of clergymen. ‘They are really puzz'ed and do not 
know how to act on many general questions of importance as well 
as special cases of difficulty arising in their own parishes. For 
example, bow are they effectually, and consistently with the Church 
system, to stir up and collect the charity of their parishioners, whe- 
ther for education, for missions, for church-building, or for the 
poor, all in greater or less degree now thrown upon their hands? 
Perplexed, baffled, and pushed into a corner, they are now more 
than ever anxious to act with unanimity and to avail themselves 
ot their collected knowledge and experience. While we are wri- 
ting, many churchmen are being put to no small embarrassment 
by the condition annexed by the new Education Board to all 
their grants, viz. the right of visitation. Nothing can be more 
plausible than such a condition,—nothing apparently more un- 
warranted, cowardly, or disloyal, than to refuse compliance. A 
reured clergyman living in * silence and unbroken meditation,” 
Whatever instinctive antipathy be may feel to the proposition, is 
not likely to muster up sufficient argument, self-confidence, and 
resolution, to reject it. He is willing to think no evil—he is ac- 
customed to do every thing “ above board ”—and has really no 
objection to let his school be inspected by any body, even by a 
more confessed and unequivocal agent of the powers of darkness 
than a treasury examiner, Contiding therefore overmuch in the 
goodness of his intentions he receives what may turn out a fatal 
gift, and at least,as faras he is concerned,be mars the good effect 
which is intended by a uniform rejection of the insidious boon. 
For our own part when this very question was first brought be- 
fore us, we could assign no sound defensible argument against 
accepting national aid clogged with national inspection. Nay it 
rather appeared to us, that whether we had expressly bound our- 
selves or not, still that the State had right of access to what were 
iu some sense public schools. Only we smelt a sufficiently ill 
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savour about that same stipulation to make us awhile demur : 
though reason could not inform us it was poison, yet surer in- 
stinct did: we could not help remembering that there are per- 
sons, whose gifts and covenants, though they be ever so fair, have 
yet a latent and a pregnant force and meaning which may too late 
be learned. Day after day we went on muttering to ourselves 
scraps of distrust aud precaution: aut ulla putatis Dona carere 
Danaum? sic notus Ulysses? * * * Inspectura domos, ventura- 
que desuper urbi * * * Aut aliquis latet error, Yet were we 
much perplexed. It might, we thought, be wrong personally to 
indulge a capricious palate and fastidious stomach, where the 
Church’s common good was concerued. We felt ours to be only 
a prejudice and distrusted it. While im this strait, we chanced 
to hear from a member of our Rural Chapter, for so it might be 
called, so just and practical a view of the treasury proviso in 
question, so clear a deduction of its certain and pernicious con- 
sequences, that we found what we thought our squeamishness 
strengthened into a sound producible objection, and we parted 
from him with all the pride of rational man. We felt ourselves 
now prepared to show by argument, satisfactory at least to our- 
selves (which is all the present point requires), that to touch a 
government grant so fettered would be a downright and inevitable 
selling ourselves to the enemy. This good has the conversation 
of one brother done to another, 

We will for a moment return to the objection, that there are 
how no episcopal mandates or such documents to be promul- 
gated. But why are there not? Surely not because they are 
not wanted. Surely not because they would be unwelcome to the 
inferior clergy. We are confident they would be hailed by many 
with gratitude. Many would gladly restore various holy usages 
of the Church if they had an episcopal warrant which they could 
read from the altar and circulate in the cottage. Much would 
they do if they could prove to their parishioners they did it from 
authority and not from forwardness or caprice. Perhaps the de- 
licate intimations of the usual episcopal charge are not enough 
for this purpose: besides that they are not generally written in a 
popular style, and are admonitions to the clergy,-not pastoral let- 
ters to the people. 

The Clergy have lately received from the highest quarters vari- 
ous reproofs; addressed, we will submit, rather to their misfortune 
than to their fault. They have been charged with ignorance of 
the existing Church system, and also with not exhibiting to, the 
legislature a public and unanimous support of their Bishops. 
What so fit as the Ruri-Decanal Chapter to enlighten provincial 
ignorance, to diffuse the information necessary for a right judg- 
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ment on each new emergency, to beget a mutual good under- 
standing and harmony of feeling between the divers orders of the 
Clergy, so that the faintest whisper of a wish, and the most diffi. 
dent glance of encouragement or caution on the part of the 
superior, may be made to thrill through the whole system, and 
heartily and openly responded to? : 

No one who knows any thing of human nature, or of the his- 
tory of the Church, or of what is passing around us every day, 
would for a moment wish the Clergy to live without frequent 
communication, or without acting in concert. We have had too 
much of it already; or rather we have had too much attempted, 
for the Clergy wil/ confederate, if not for religious, yet for secular, 
purposes. Fora century or more the Church of England has 
been paralyzed and disjointed ; treated like an insurgent popula- 
tion under military law; two or three together have been ac- 
counted a riot. Dzyvide et impera, says the state. ‘The Clerg 
have been insulated in their parishes and honourably exiled to their 
parsonages. Every one has had to shift for himself, like a man 
cast away on a desert island—to be his own Church, Bishop, 
Presbytery, Diaconate, General Council, Convocation, Diocesan 
Synod, and, we will add, Rural Chapter. No wonder if some of 
them have grown up in rather independent ways when they have had 
no choice but to be independent. Many a ove has been obliged, 
will or mill, to perform his sacred offices, and the spiritual govern- 
ment of his parish, as if there was no other church, no other 
parish, no other spiritual father and spiritual children on the face 
of the earth: 

roiaw ovr’ ovAnddpor, ovre 
ory dptwy vaiovel Kapnva, 

raidwy 0 ove’ 

It is sometimes said truly that the Rural Clergy are so many 
advanced posts of religion and civilization; ecclesiastical pic- 
quets stationed to watch the insurgent mass of vice and bar- 
barism. If so, where is their organization, their cordon, their 

ass word, their periodical exchange of salutes and intelligence? 
Pheir annual visitations are but an occasional parade or grand 
review, how shall these supply the daily needs of their spiritual 
combat? In fact we have had to fight a sort of guerilla warfare, 
and have accordingly been cut off in detail by the dissenting ban- 
ditt, who possess every thicket and every hill, and beard us at our 
very posts. A general subjugating a country, or a pacific prince 
reducing it to law and order, both are obliged to extend the prin- 
ciple of combination and mutual responsibility till every indivi- 
dual under bis authority is included. By Alfred’s system of 
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tythings or decennaries every nine men were answerable for the 
good behaviour of the tenth, any man for whom nove would en- 
gage being punished as an outlaw. ‘Thus the whole population 
was mutually pledged aud mutually interested, and the leaven of 
good order made to pervade the whole mass. What are our Ru- 
ral Deaneries but clerical tythings, which the Church now as 
imperatively demands as the civil policy did the like mstitutions 
in the days of Alfred ? 

We do not say the Clergy have not been sociable, but that they 
had no proper modes of clerical association. ‘They have met 
together, but not enough as Clergymen. ‘They have met in what 
is called society ; they have exchanged dinner parties and other 
civilities ; they have formed book-clubs, or other clubs; and they 
have met once a year at visitations, But can any of these be 
considered practicable and available opportunities of comparing 
notes aud opinions on ecclesiastical affairs with a view to the good 
of the Church, the better dischage of ministerial duties, and 
unison of action? No more, we will be bold to answer, than 
the dahlia show, the conservative meeting, the ball-room, or the 
fox cover. ‘The intercouse of two or three clerical friends and 
neighbours may do much, but it is no approach to a general, i, e. 
« universal interchange of views and feelings on ecclesiastical 
questions. Neighbourhoods are sometimes very desolate, private 
intimacies are very capricious, the intercourse of “ society” is 
apt to be aristocratic and exclusive, and at the best what is it? 
Can men who feel the load of infinite responsibilities, who burn 
with zeal, but are sensible they want knowledge, and yearn for 
some man to guide them, can they open their hearts, or if they 
do, are they likely to be satisfied at an ordinary dinner party, 
which is all the opportunity many have of seeing those of their 
neighbours who are most competent to advise them. Or take 
the more common case, take that large and not to be neglected 
class of clerical minds, which neither burns with zeal nor craves 
for guidance, which has neither knowledge nor zeal, nor docility, 
but 1s perhaps just enough conscious of these defects to afford a 
hope that they may be removed, how shall they be effectually 
awakened and informed to their high duties by the opportunities 
which occur in the customary routine of genteel hospitality? 
Again, the visitation of the Bishop or the Archdeacon neither is, 
uof afe we sure that it was ever intended to be, a season for reli+ 
gious consultation. George Herbert indeed says that the country 
parson (ch. xix.) “ observes visitations; and being there makes 
due use of them as of Clergy Councils for the benefit of the dio- 
cess, And, therefore, before he comes, having observed some 
defects in the ministry he then either in sermon, if he preaches, 
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or at some other time of the day, propounds among Ins brethren 
what were fitting to be done.” But this, we conceive, like many 
other parts of that clerical Utopia, is rather to be understood as 
yolnting out something which ought to be in our system, e.g, 
tural Chapters, than as actually recommending for the purpose 
visitations, which, as Mr. Dansey observes, have long ceased to 
be Clergy Councils; we should think, even before Herbert's time, 
Let any one get up at a visitation dinuer and introduce any grave 
topic for discussion, we say not any theological potnt, or any 
fundamental question of the Church, de summa rerum, but any 
minor point ot discipline, and we all know how he will be re- 
cewed. Every body present willfeel the subject to be intrusive 
and out of place ; yet this 1s possibly the only occasion on which 
the speaker and many others present have been in the same room 
with their clerical brethren since the last Visitation, excepting 
only their two or three immediate neighbours. 

But we are fighting a shadow when we contend that clergymen 
should have occasional opportunities of professional conversation 
with a larger circle than two or three neighbours. Nobody con- 
tradicts us. All ecclesiastical legislators have put the clergy into 
such bodies—witness colleges and chapters. The insulation of 
the rural clergy is the result of accident, and continues merely 
because it cannot be helped—except that a jealous and unfriendly 
State has a little aggravated the matter, But there is no clergy- 
man who has experienced the comtort and use of society but 
knows and feels that as ‘Iron sharpeneth iron, so a man sharp- 
eneth the countenance of his friend.” Nor are clergymen usually 
sauistied with the limited sphere of private friendship. It is 
vot to be expected they should be. We admit they are found 
to resign themselves to a narrow acquaintance, and even to absolute 
solitude when it cannot be helped, and doubtless some virtues are 
better developed in such situations; but this is not our question. 
Let us look rather to the case of those whose wealth or rank or 
locality or connections, whether of kin, college, or cathedral, or 
other circumstances, put society in its widest sense at their power; 
and then let us ask what is commonly thought and said of those, 
who being so situated, shut themselves up in a circle ef one or 
two frends, and will neither know or be known out of it. ‘They 
are thought either indolent or exclusive, or suspicious, or guilty 
of some such selfishness. “They may of course have conscientious 
reasons, but society has so strong a sense of its own claims to all 


the usefulness and amusement which each individual can contri- 


bite, that itis disposed to canvass rather severely all heresies and 
schisins agaist its unity and laws, 


lt needs no Bacon to inform 
it thata solitary man is cither angelic or sensual; and unless there 
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is pretty clear evidence of the former, it will always presume the 
latter alternative. We infer then, as a general rule, that as fat as 
men have room to choose, they will be social, and ought to be 
social, and (to borrow an expression from the rising sect of the 
day) if they have not the opportunity of socializing rightly, they 
will be apt to socialize wrongly. 

[n this our major premiss the Wiltshire Incumbent entirely agrees 
with us and with all men of common humanity; but his minor 
premiss, is, strange enough, the common form of “clerical meeting.” 


“No: if it be thought advisable and expedient that the Clergy should 
occasionally meet and confer together for purposes of mutual encourage- 
ment and spiritual improvement—and the utility of such an intercourse 
I do not by any means deny—let such meetings be of a private character, 
and left to the discretion of the Clergy of the same views and opinions, 
and of the same or contiguous districts. Several such ‘clerical meet- 
ings’ have been already established, and though not productive of unmixed 
good, have yet, I believe, been found to work well in general. But let 
them not wear any thing of a semi-official character: let there be nothing 
like an imperium in imperio: in these days of general insubordination 
and democratic influence, let no experiments be made as to how the 
Church might be conventionally governed. As there is in the solar 
system but one sun, so let there be but one Bishop in each Diocese, to 
whom the Clergy may look for guidance and advice in all their per- 
plexities; and let there be no approach towards a system once in former 
times propounded, but very soon pronounced to be, ‘calculated to exalt 
the Presbytery at the expense of the just rights, and to the debasement 
of the order, of Episcopacy.’ ’’—p. 20, 22. 

We are far from thinking “ Clerical Meetings” a safer vent for 
the “ conventional” feelings of the clergy, and less lable to abuse 
than Decanal Chapters: nor would we be sure our cautious 
admonitioner has not even consciously smoothed over the dangers 
of the former class of societies. Surely, toa lover of Church 
order, first appearances vastly preponderate in favour of the latter. 


Clerical Meetings are in shape at least mere presbyteries, mere 


religious clubs. ‘hey have no head or moderator, but what they 
may happen to set up for themselves; and im some cases are in 
sad bondage to spiritual rigavos, men who, like Diotrephes, love 
to have the pre-eminence ; though this evil is of course less incident 
to the rural clergy than to those in large towns and other sita- 
ations likely to elicit clerical ambition. ‘They have, again, none 
of that purifying salt and preservative, of traditional usage, and 
external or derivative authority; they have no rules but of their 
own making; they choose entirely their own subjects of deliber- 
ation ; they are at the mercy of projectors, of sudden gusts and 
transient humours. The clergyman who chances to bold un- 
fashionable views, is sometimes positively excluded from the 
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clerical meeting, or at least he is apt to feel himself only on suf- 
ferance, not by right; though in our opinion he has, in the name 
of Christ, an absolute right of access to all such assemblies of his 
ministerial brethren, as exceed the usual numbers and the usual 
objects of private friendship. The voluntary combination also 
gives larger scope for the differences of wealth and rank and per- 
sonal qualities, which though they be generally kept down by the 
independent spirit of the Clergy, yet do sometimes break out, 
and when they do, are an intolerable evil. Shrinking modesty, 
calm judgment, and prudent reserve, flourish not in the boisterous 
republic of secular mfluences: they require the prop of Divine 
order and just authority whereon to lean and thrive; they ask the 
help of that Church, which, like the gracious sun, draws the hum- 
blest vital fibre out of the cround, and gives all nature an upward 
tendency. Goto your spiritual democracies fostered in the genial 
air of a manufacturing town or a watering-place, and you shall 
soon see how your individual men do raise their heads and lord 
it over their brethren. One happens to have more money in his 
coffers, and can entertain his brethren more sumptuously ; another 
is the brother of a peer; another has an equal claim to deference 
in religious questions, because his ancestor is honorably recorded 
in his country’s annals as a traitor or a regicide; another 1s 
son-in-law to the member; another has a more commanding height 
and mien; another has stronger lungs, more fluent words, a readier 
or more subtle wit, a prompter memory, or a greater physical 
confidence of judgment. ‘The poor man, the insigmficant man, 
the man of humble origin, the man who is weak in presence, the 
man of uncircumcised lips or hesitative mind, the bashful man, 
the man whose thoughts are more just than clear, and who rather 
follows humble truth than swelling theory; all these are found 
to droop and hide their heads where those other weeds of world- 
liness cast their noxious shade. Such terrene thunders drown 
the still small voice. [It would of course be vain to deny that the 
most legitimate and formal assembly is also liable to such evils: 
yet we do affirm that external authority, ancient rales, and sacred 
sanctions are a wonderful help to weakness and to truth: and of 
these things there would be at least some show in the Decanal 
Chapters; “there is little or none in the Clerical Meetings. It gives 
us great pleasure to find ourselves supported in these views by so 
sensible and experienced a writer as the Dean of Chichester, 


whose words, we perceive, Mr. Dansey quotes with deserved 
approbation : 


“Tt has formerly been remarked,” observes Dr. Chandler, “ that there 
never, probably, was a religions body, less in the habit of pursuing a 
regular and combined plan’ than the Clergy of the Church of England. 
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While the Romanists are under the strictest regulations; while the 
Protestant Dissenters of every denomination have their Conferences and 
Meetings, iu which they have the opportunity of interchanging their 
ideas, and combining their movements; we have been too apt to act in small 

latoons, in unsupported divisions : and to this unwise course of proceed- 
ing we may look, beyond almost any other cause, as a source of our past 
weakness. But, although, in order to produce combined action, it seems 
desirable that the Clergy should hold frequent and confidential intercourse 
among one another, I would on the other hand remark that such inter- 
course should be properly ecclesiastical. ‘The practice of particular 
individuals meeting together, merely because they may be attracted by 
the sympathy of personal habits and common opinions, seems to be cal- 
culated chiefly to rivet them in their prepossessions, to estrange them 
from the rest of their brethern, and to form them rather into religious 

rtisans, than into Churchmen united by the profession of a common 
faith into one fellowship and communion. Whereas if they meet together 
according to ecclesiastical principles,—as Clergymen, for instance, of the 
same Archdeaconry, of the same Rural Deanery, of the same city or 
congeries of parishes, — then, of the general advantages of 
observing order and rule, they all come together into friendly contact 
and communication ; they learn better to understand and appreciate each 
other; they find that the differences which may once have seemed to 
separate them, are less serious than was supposed; each may receive 
and communicate useful suggestions ; and all their varying shades of 
opinion and practice are blended together into harmony, and beauty, and 
usefulness, And, with this view, | cannot but rejoice that our Bishop 
has revived, in this Diocese, the ancient office of the Rural Deans, as 
being calculated to afford advantages in many ways; but in none more 
than in bringing the Clergy together, in an authorized manner, to con- 
cert measures for their common advantage, in the discharge of the pastoral 
duties severally committed to their hands.”—p, 30, 31 


In venturing the above animadversions on the irregular charac- 
ter of the “ Clerical Meeting,” and the dangers to which it is 
liable, we would be understood to speak of it only as opposed to 
the Ruri-Decanal Chapter. When the latter does not exist, by 
all means let us have the former, as something of the sort, at 
least in rural districts, is absolutely necessary. Many clerical 
meetings have nearly all the grave, orderly, and profitable cha- 


racter we could wish; and perhaps as ecclesiastical a shape as is 


now feasible. It is moreover wisdom to preserve a thing which 
answers pretty well so long as it is reconcilable with our con- 
science and our notions of Church order. ‘Thus far, though 
no further, its comfortable and beneticial results are a sufficient 
argument for its continuance. Perhaps also the two may with 
advantage exist together, the one being the more private and 
familiar form of the other, but yet gaining in order, gravity, and 
authority from the connection, ‘The two would thus somewhat 
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correspond to the greater and lesser meetings of the old Rural 
Chapter. 

It will be obvious that when we speak of Decanal Meetings 
we do not contend for certain existing territorial divisions, though 
one would not wantonly disturb ancient landmarks. We contend 
for ecclesiastical arrangements, for meetings “ of the Clergy of 
the same or contiguous districts” as opposed to meetings of the 
Clergy ‘ of the same views and opinions.” ‘The former appears 
to us to be open courts; the latter conspiracies, —a g gathering to- 
gether of the froward, and sometimes an imsurrection of evil 
doers, “The former, we think, proper orgaus of the Church, the 
latter separate synagogues. And we are surprised to find a 
sensible writer, as the Wiltshire Incumbent appears to be, 
recommending two such different: principles as contiguity of 
district and similarity of opinion in the same breath and with 
equal satisfaction, Most true is it that the /alter are “ not 
productive of unmixed good.” It is the former which we are 
advocating under the name of Decanal or Rural Chapters. If 
Deaneries be too large, let them be sub-divided; if they he 
inconvenient, let them borrow and take ; if there be any other 
difficulties, let them be got over,—justas people get over the dif 
ficulties in the way of a dinner-party, a marriage, or a journey — 
with a little management. Any how let the principle of assort- 
ment be territorial ; ; and let us not have the unedifying spectacle 
of a next door, or next parish, clerical neighbour excluded from 
our meeting either because he is or is not one of “ the godly.” 
Happily our Rural Deaneries are no longer contaminated with 
temporal mterests; while the Rural Dean has not a farthing for 
his pains, the Church can remodel his district at pleasure, and 
suit it to present convenience, without having first to go through 
fire and water in a battle with country landowners and London 
lawyers. Tu this particular instance she is not obliged, like the 
Jew stretched on the tyrant’s rack, to ransom her limbs with her 
gold. 

Phe Rural or Deeanal Chapter is now so utterly obsolete that 
some of our readers will perhaps be astonished to hear that there 
exist two quarto volumes full of compendious information and 
interesting documents about them and their presiding officers. 
‘That an imstitution of which so much can be w ritten, was swept 
away by two or three words of an act of parliament, (Henry VILI. 
anuo 20,) atlords a melancholy example of the destructive powers 
of legislauou. We have not space to quote from Mr. Dansey’s 
vast magazine of authornties on this subject, and can only 
epitoumise afew out of his many pages. ‘Lhis we will proceed 
to do, hoping that the learned antiquarian will excuse our “ in- 
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truding our sickle into his crop,” as he informs us a canon of 
Laval (A. p. 1241) said of the Rural Deans when they had been 
overstepping the limits of their office. 

In the first place, the Decanal Chapter appears to have been 
far more usual in England than abroad. On the continent the 
prevalent form were monthly meetings under various shapes and 
names, such as Calendw, or Calendary Conventions, or Calen- 
daram Comitia. ‘These were like oar Decanal Chapters in all 
essential points, such as the usual number of members, the times, 
places, manner, and objects of meeting, and above all in the 
close communication with the Bishop, and absolute subordination 
to his authority. “ Let nothing be done without the Bishop,” 
was the very soul of these institutions, ‘The only real difference 
was, that the Rural Deanery was not so broad and determinate a 
division, and the Rural Dean so recognised an office in the Church 
asin our country. The essence of the thing, viz. the Rural Synod 
under the Bishop, was universal, and Mr. Dansey illustrates his 
subject from very remote times, and many different countries, 
As early as the ninth century the Bishops of various foreign 
Churches published constitutions referring to such Rural Synods 
as of ancient date, commanding the regular attendance of their 
clergy upon them, and prescribing particularly the manner of 
holding them: and in a later age Borromeo, “ the sainted disci- 
plinartan of Milan,” made them an important feature and means 
of his reformation. In our own country they first appear as the 
Anglo-Saxon gilds or fraternitics of priests, and are referred to 
in canons and laws of the reign of Edgar and Edward the Con- 
fessor, Indeed the Conquest appears to have somewhat shorn 
them of their dignity, as they were then deprived of the civil 
jurisdiction, which, like the Levite in the law, they had before en- 
joyed, not however without some peril, as laws had been required 
expressly providing for the protection of the capitulars, Even in 
Ireland Mr. Dansey draws his catena from Simon de Rochfort, 
Bishop of Meath (a. p. 1216), through Bishop Bedell’s praise- 
worthy endeavours (A. D. 1638) to living prelates treading in 
their steps. In England Lyndwood (temp. Hen. V. and VL.) 
speaks of Decanal Chapters; both those held every three weeks, 
and others called Principal Chapters, which were quarterly; but 
to the great mortification of the Anglican inquirer he is design- 
edly brief on the subject; because, as he says, these Chapters 
rested rather on the ancient usage of England, than on the com- 


mon law of Christendom. ‘This must have been the day of their’ 


prosperity, for thenceforward they declined. ‘Their power was too 
great, and, not being discreetly exercised, provoked interference ; 
so by the constitutions of Cardinal Otho, the Archdeacon had 
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power to preside by himself, or his official, and the Chapter be- 
came virtually his court. Attendance became more expensive, 
and therefore less numerous and less frequent, being reduced to 
four times, or thrice, or even twice a year. From the Injunctions 
of Cardinal Pole to the Diocese of Gloucester, it is inferred that 
they continued in some form tll Edward VL., but under his sister's 
iron sway the last vestige disappeared. ‘ ‘The episcopal, archi- 
diaconal, and decanal synods, were then sunk for ever, being all 
overturned by a law enacted in the 25th of Henry VILL. and re- 
newed in Queen Elizabeth.” Various attempts have been made 
to revive Rural Chapters, both at the Reformation, at the Hamp- 
ton Court conference in 1603, and after the Restoration of 
Charles [1.; and many good and able men, such as Seth Ward, 
Brett, Atterbury, Kennett, and others, have pleaded their cause, 
or actually restored them, hitherto without lasting success. ‘The 
jealousy of the crown, the confusion of politics, or the suspected 
character of the parties urging the revival, have all stood in its 
way. For Mr. Dansey, we believe, is reserved the civic crown 
due to those who shall rescue from the destroyer a single institu- 
tion of their country. 

The manner of holding the Chapter was as follows, ‘The 
Rural Dean, or whatever else he was called, Archpriest, or 
Bishop's Priest, or Bishop’s Minister, Bishop’s Dean, or Fora- 
neous Vicar, corresponding in some respects to the Chorepisco- 
pus or Protopapas of earlier times, as the Bishop’s commissary 
convoked the Chapter, and presided as prolocutor, either person- 
ally or by his sub-dean, whom he could not appoit without the 
Bishop's special sanction, With regard to the place of meeting 
the custom varied according to circumstances; it was either the 
houses of the Capitulars, im rotation, or the house of the Rural 
Dean, or the more eminent places in the Deanery, for the con- 
venience of procuring provisions. [nus and taverns were strictly 
prohibited. As for “the time, Chapters were held every three 
weeks ; more usually the first day in every month, unless a festival 
or other hindrance occurred, in which case they were put off to 
the following day. Extraordinary conventions were sometimes 
summoned by the Bishop, and where the Clergy held such meet- 
ings spontaneously (for we are uot speaking of ‘the English cus- 
tom alone), the Bishop had timely notice that he might appoit 
the president, and send a letter declaring his wishes. The meet- 
ing was the work of one day; the Clergy were required to return 
home immediately that they might “ not sleep a single night 
away trom their parishes to the dange r of the souls committed to 
their charge.” ‘Those who had come the farthest were dismissed 
first. Every Rector or Vicar in the Deanery was called upon 10 
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the first year of his incumbency to swear to attend every Chapter 
in person, or by his Curate, and to subseribe to the expense of 
maintaining the Church discipline in the Deanery. ‘They who 
declined this oath lost their capitular rights, In some cases fines 
were enacted for non-attendance and given to the poor, or partly 
to cover the expenses of the Rural Dean, All were obliged to 
appear in their canonical dress, and strangers were excluded, 

‘The assembled clergy, in some of Mr. Dansey’s documents 
we are told, began their meeting, after the apostolic example, 
with the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, for which they had 
prepared by confession the day before. We are elsewhere in- 
formed that at a very early date the Rural Dean was the con- 
fessor of all the clergy in his deanery. Prayers (solite orationes) 
were offered up, and specially an invocation of the Holy Spirit to 
guide the ensuing conference. A suitable exhortation or charge 
was also delivered. At an early hour the capitulars partook of a 
meal, which for economy, to avoid public scandal, and for other 
more serious reasons, was ordered to be very frugal and moderate, 
It seems likely that in some cases every one found his own refresh- 
ment. ‘The Dean, whose emoluments, excepting a few fees, are 
the subject of interesting but unsuccessful research by his mo- 
dern successors, was charged with the expenses of his own reti- 
nue of officials and servants. We may observe that as early as 
the thirteenth century the meetings of the Rhemish Clergy were 


degenerating into convivial banquetings, as appears from the 
pains taken to stay the evil, 


The various objects of the conference which followed, as far. 


as we can collect from various documents, were,—-the more easy 
discharge of the Dean’s official duties by conversation with his 
brethren; consultation on the peculiar affairs of the deanery; in- 
quiring into the religious and moral state of the several parishes ; 
mutual examination and correction both in points of private and 
of ministerial duty ; settling controversies and quarrels ; discussing 
cases of difficulty; restoring discipline if any part had suffered 
neglect; ascertaining and repairing abuses ; the promulgation of 
decrees of the Church, episcopal institutions and other rules, ex- 
plaining them clause by clause ; the publication of royal mandates 
for the offering up of special prayers; making known excommuni- 
cations and other ecclesiastical sentences ; teaching to the younger 
Clergy, and inculcating on all, the nature and duties of the pas- 
toral office, particularly the right mode of administering the sa- 
craments ; ‘discussing and settling penetential services ; declaring 
to the chapter the standing cases of guilt in the several parishes, 
and applying to them the Tules of the Church, (inasmuch as in 
some the priest might pronounce absolution, in others only the 
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Bishops, and others were reserved for the “ Apostolic see”); ex. 
amination of schools, and selection of scholars thought proper for 
holy orders; inquests on vacant benefices; besides certain secular 
matters, of which the Chapters were in course of time deprived, 
such as their contentious jurisdiction in testamentary matters, 
tithe causes, and recovery of dues, their power of inflicting pu- 
nishments, aud their care of the Church’s temporalities. This 
latter part of their capitular functions was no slight cause of the 
degeneracy and downfal of the body. ‘They thus interfered with 
tewporal interests, and inconvenieutly clashed with other courts. 
With regard to the former part of these functions, we may observe 
that in most of the proposed instructions drawn up since the Re- 
formation both here and abroad, they have been generalized or 
softened into such objects as the promotion of piety, pastoral zeal 
and knowledge, and the discussion of certain books prepased by 
appointment in the interval between the meetings. We must add 
that all the resolutions and acts of the Chapter were immediately 
laid before the Bishop in council. 

We fear our observations will suffer a good dea) in point of in- 
terest as well as in depth from the unlucky circumstance that the 
bulk of them, including the above sketch of the Ruri-Decanal 
Chapter, were written before Mr. Dansey’s Leiter in reply to the 
Wiltshire Lacumbent appeared or was expected. We have there- 
fore been obliged to quarry our materials rather roughly out of 
his Hore Ruri-Decaniz, instead of profiting by the suceimcter 
controversial form in which his present publication puts the mat- 
ter. We have not time nor perhaps patience to re-write what we 
have written: and if any of our readers wish to see this subject, 
one we are certain of growing importance, either more learnedly 
illustrated, or more closely argued, or more forcibly recommended 
to notice, we must refer them to Mr. Dansey’s Letter. ‘The fol- 
lowing passages however, especially the first, containing an account 
of the actual measure concerning which the controversy has arisen, 
must in fairness to the question be presented to the reader, 


** The subjoined rules, Mr, Archdeacon, which you dre.v up for the 
organization and government of the Decanal Chapters, and submitted to 
the Bishop and Clergy with their entire approval, are the best answer 
that can be made to the fearful forebodings of the * Incumbent,’ in p. 
19; while the extracts below given, from synodal decrees, for the regu- 
lation of Capitular meetings of old, supply ample authorities for the new 
scheme. ‘The extracts will be found in the second volume of my Hore 
Decanice Rurales, 


“1. That* the Archdeacon, Rural Deans, and Clergy of the Arch- 


* * Archipresbyteri diligenter convocari faciant capitula ruralia precipuis locis deca- 
natuum,’’ Sec. 


* Ad Capitala universus clerus cooveniat ; iis solum exceptis, qaos impedimentum 
caponicum, aut prasens ecclesi@ necessitas venire non permittet,” &c. 
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deaconry of Sarum, whether under peculiar jurisdiction or not, do, with 
the consent of the Ordinary, meet within their respective Decanal districts 

iodically, viz. during* the last week in January or first week in Fe- 
wea the week shor Easter week, and the second week in October-— 
at twelve o'clock in the morning, at such places as may be locally con- 
‘taut to the Clergy, and will afford the advantage of private accommo- 
dation. 

“2. Thatt the Archdeacon, or, in his absence, the senior Rural 
Dean, preside on the occasion, regulate the proceedings of the day, and§ 
record the minutes of the meeting, for the|| inspection of ishop 
together with the names of the me eam 

“3. That the business of the day be opened with prayer, either in 
the Church, or in the house of the minister, whereat the Chapter is held : 
in which latter case, the form of prayer be the collects following :— 
‘Prevent us, O Lord, &c.’ ‘ Collect for Quinquagesima Sunday,’ .‘ for 
Unity,’ ‘Good Friday’ (Almighty and Everlasting God, &c.), ‘ for the 
Church militant,’ and ‘ the Lord’s Prayer ;’ to conclude with ‘ the Grace.’ 

“4, That these meetings be for the general purpose of maintaini 
and furthering* * Clerical communion, of transmitting through authori 
agencyt} the wishes and sentiments of the Diocesan and Archdeacon, 


* “ Quivis in suo decanatu parochos sibi commissos ter quotannis convocet inter 
Epiphaniam, scilicet (Jan. 6), et Purificationem (Feb. 2), Dominicam exaudi (S. after 
Ascension) ct Trinitatem, Festum Remigii (Oct. 1) et omnium Sanctorum (Nov. 1) 
diebus et locis per eum electis.”—‘‘ Ordinarié ter in anno, et non sepiis, absque sin- 
gulari caus, convocent omnes suos pastores decani,” &c. ‘ Semel in quart& anni, &c.” 

+ “ Non fiant in hospitiis aut cavponis publicis Congregationes, sed vel in ecclesia 
parochiali, vel in domo canonicé ; nec sempet in uno eodemque loco, sed in diversis ; 
vel ubi magis commodum videbitur....peractis omnibus, qui voluerint, panem cum 
casitefe et gratiarum activne, in domo confratris sui simul cum fratribus suis frangant,” 

“ The meeting to be allwaies either in the dean’s, or some other grave minister's 
house.”-—Bp. Ward’s Papers, 1670. Diocese of Sarum. 

Iu hisce capitulis Archipresbyteri prasint, et moderentur tractatas cleri de 
communibus negotiis decanatuum,” &c. 

“* Vicarios prohibemus constitui ab archidiaconis et decanis, nisi ex justa causa ab- 
sentes fuerint,” &c. 

§ ‘‘ Matricula babeatur, in qua omnium sacerdotum nomina inscribantur, officia,” 
&c. “ Acta capitulorum singulorum presertim majoris momenti in librum peculiarem 
referantur,” &c. 

|| ‘* Post cajusque capituli finem referet decanus vicario nostro coram, si commodé 
possit, vel perJiteras, quid actum sit,” &c. 

_ & “ Ante omnia hoc diligentissimé observetur, ut ab oratione quaeque congregatio 
inchoetur, et simul terminetur,” &c. 

“In capitalis initium rerum agendarum sumatur ab invocatione Spiritus Sancti, quo 
dirigente de rebus ecclesia conferatur,” &c. 

** “ Conferant decani cum suis confratribus de iis, quw ad boni pastoris offcium, et 
ad curam animarum recté gerendam pertinent, et consulant de difficultatibus, grave- 
minibus, et incommodis cujuslibet ecclesia, quorum explicatio, vel remedium, 
consilium et operam requirat,” &c. | 

tt Congregationis presides, si que nos illis significata aut dicta voluerimus, ea nos- 
tro nomine exponent,” &c. 

“ Archipresbyteri, quos decanos rurales vocant, adhibentur ad convocandem Clerum 
—significandum eis nonnibil ab ordinario (at fit) per literas, 

‘De his omnibus, et si quid proprié mandarit episcopus, deque aliis qua ad utilis 

NO, LV.— JULY, 1840. L 
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whenever deemed advisable, to the Rural Clergy; and, on the other 
hand, of collecting, by a prompt and convenient method, the indivi- 
dual opinions of the latter on any pending matters of interest to the 
Church, 

“5. That* the subjects of discussion be such matters only as are of 
Ecclesiastical interest, whether of a local or general nature ; and that the 
Rural Dean, when notifying the day and house of meeting,} communi- 
cate, as far as is practicable, to the Clergy of his district, the subjects 
to be submitted} by the Archdeacon, or his representative, with the Bi- 
shop's sanction, to the consideration of the Chapter. 3 

*6, That, in addition to the periodical meetings,§ the Rural Dean, 
at the request of the Bishop or Archdeacon, invite the attendance of 
the district Clergy, at such special times and places as circumstances 
may require. 

“7. That for the purpose of maintaining a more intimate union be- 
tween the several Deaneries, the Rural Dean or other Clergyman of one 
Decanal district, may, at the request of the Archdeacon, accompany him 
to the meeting of the district next adjoining. And should circumstances 
render it necessary for the Archdeacon to appoint a representative on any 
occasion, then the person so appointed shall be empowered to appear and 
report the proceedings of the antecedent meeting in his own district to 
the assembled members of the district immediately adjoining. 

“Such is our Capitular code of laws and regulations, under which, 
God helping us, we trast we may falsify the predictions of our opponent 
(p. 18-19), and ‘ prove him to have felt unnecessary alarm,’ 

“ With regard to the deliberative character of the Rural Chapters of 
old, however hesitatingly admitted, and as a very secondary branch of 
their functions, by ‘the Incumbent’ (pp. 6, 11, 13), I must say that the 
ablest Ecclesiastical antiquaries acknowledge it in the most express terms, 
as Lyndwood, Ducange, and a host of canonists at home and abroad. 
Having described the judicial proceedings of the Rural Court-Christian, 
Bishop Gibson says, ‘These and the like measures for detecting and sup- 
pressing of vice, together with the conventus communes, which Pndwesd 
speaks of, for the good of the Church and religion within the deaneries, 


tatem animarum episcopi cognitionem desiderant, ipsum per literas diligentér certio- 
rem faciaut.” 

** In his kalendaram comitiis, at decet ministros Christi sapientér se gerant, et que 
inter ipsos agitata fuerint, ad episcopum referant, ut quod statuendum censuerit ad ip- 
sos remittat.”’ 

* « Ut decani, que ipsis ratione decanatis incumbunt officia facilius exequantur, 
liceat ipsis pastores sui districts, cum expedire judicarint, convocare, de stata et re- 
bus ecclesiarum cum ilis, vel singulis, vel omnibus simul agere, de pastorali officio, 
observatione statutoram consilia inire, controversias, si que orte sint, componere, alia- 
que agere que pro officio facienda ipsis incumbent,” &c. 


t “ In literis innotescentialibus pro faturd congregatione intimandA, proponantur pet 
decanum loci questiones,”” Kc. 


¢ “ Capitula roralia nihil omnind facient, quod eis, vel coruam decanis, in synoda- 
libus decretis, vel alids expressé permissum non feerit.” 
§ “ Archipresbyteri....convocari faciant capitula raralia....aliquando extraordi- 


narié ad voluptatem nostram, si nobis visum fuerit aliquid in istis conventibus cum 
clero communicare.” 
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and the publishing of the constitutions and orders made in the provin- 
cial and diocesan synods, seem to have been the proper work of Rural 
Chapters."* ‘In the quarterly meetings,’ says the Bishop of Rochester, 
‘ deliberation was held of such matters as were thought proper to be laid 
before the Bishops ; and the parochial Clergy advised together about all 
affairs in which they were particularly concerned, and took common 
measures and resolutions about them.’ 

“* The office of a Rural Dean anciently in this Church,’ writes Bishop 
Seth Ward, ‘ was to hold meetings, called Capitula, once a month or 
oftener, with his clergy, there to deliberate of matters fit to be given no 
tice of to the Bishop.’ And in the scheme which he drew up for reno- 
vating the Decanal jurisdiction of his diocese, having enumerated sundry 
matters of conference, he distributes them under five heads, for Capitular 
discussion, closing his schedule with this remark—‘ That the dean keep 
a diary of the accounts given, or resolutions taken, in reference to any of 
these heads ; and at every six months ended, give the Bishop a perfect 
account of everything done or attempted in pursuance of these or any 
other instructions.’ 

“This kind of synodal discussion was a part of what is technically 
called voluntary jurisdiction, a term under which, on the authority of an 
eminent living civilian, may be included all such matters as are trans- 
acted without any solemn process of judicature, in @ deliberative rather 
than a judicial court. 

‘The Rural Chapter partook largely of the character of a deliberative 
assembly, and continued to exercise this as well as its other functions, 
till the time of the Reformation. At that eventful period the court 
a to meet ; it was not formally dissolved, but it died away, (pp. 

, 22.) 

“ While the Rural Court-Christian, then, existed, it was a deliberative 
assembly. Indeed the ‘ tractatus cleri de communibus negotiis decanatuum 
must necessarily have required some licence of consultation and colloquial 
discussion—they could not have been carried on without it, though the 
ae Dean, or Archdeacon, if present, would take care it was not 
abused.’ 

“ Upon this point indeed I go much farther than my learned friend 
and say that ‘ expressions’ beyond number ‘ occur’ in our Insular and in 
Continental ‘ decrees of synods,’ (I should weary you were I to quote 
them), corroborative of the unrestricted deliberative capacity and practice 
of Rural Chapters, as ‘ Conventus Communes,’ ‘ for the good of the 
Church and religion within the deaneries,’ *‘ de rebus Ecclesia,’ &c. 
‘de rebus ecclesiasticis et spiritualibus,’ &c. ‘ de difficultatibus et in- 
commodis suarum parochiarum,’ &c. ‘ de commaunibus negotiis Decana- 
tuum, &c.’—- while, at the same time, our ecclesiastical records show that 
these courts were likewise the legitimate channels of communication 
between the Bishop and the rural Clergy on all matters of Church order 
and discipline in their most extensive sense, In short, they did that, 
which it is now found utterly inypracticable to do, either at Episeopat 
or Archidiaconal visitation synods to the extent required ; they afforded 


* Codex J. E. A. Tit. alii. cap, la, p. 973. 
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opportunities to the bigher officers of the Church, of communicating 
intelligence, counsel, and direction, personally or by letter, on all Eccle- 
siastical matters, as often as the interests or exigencies of the Establish- 
ment, either general or local, demanded it; and, by so doing, they 
quickened its mechanism, and gave life and vigour to its movements in 
every parish of the land. : 

“« The visitational queries of Bishops and Archdeacons would rather go 
to supersede the personal functions of Deans-Rural, to whose inquisitions 
they are for the most part analogous, than to trench upon the voluntary 
department (the only one attempted to be restored) of their Capitular 


jurisdiction. But the fact is, the inquiries of the superior officers, ad- 


dressed to the churchwardens, bave been long found insufficient for the 
attainment of the end aimed at, the support of Church discipline; and 
therefore local deputies, ‘ Vicaru Episcoporum et Archidiaconorum’ in 
Lyndwood's words, have been generally re-established with the best 
effect; while the non-revival of their useful adjunct the Rural Chapter, 
at the same time, (and it is deeply to be deplored,) has led to the for- 
mation of anomalous Clerical associations or meetings, circumscribed by 
no Ecclesiastical limitations, and based upon no well-understood prece- 
dent or usage of the Church. | 

“It is on record and cannot be denied, that Decanal inquisitions 
were prosecuted much more effectively heretofore by the Bishop's dele- 

ate, when he was assisted by the Incumbents of his Deanery in 
‘hapter assembled, than at the present time when he officiates alone. 
The local Council was always at the Dean’s call, not only to receive the 
Diocesan’s pastoral communications, but to furnish bis representative 
with any local information he required, to perfect his ‘ Acta visitationis, 
before presenting them to the Bishop. (C. J. E. A. vol. ii. p. 973.) 

“ But granting that such meetings of the Clergy, for Ecclesiastical 
purposes, may have worked beneticially for the Church in those days, 
still ‘ in the altered circumstances of the times, and under the present 
facilities of communication,’ we are told they are quite unnecessary; and, 
if unnecessary, liable to be ‘ productive of inconvenience and mischief,’ 
Here of course the author and myself are directly at issue. My con- 
viction remains as recorded five years since, in my //. D. R. (vol. ii. 
sect. iv. p. 109,) decidedly favourable to the reorganization of Ruri- 
Decanal Associations. The Church economy of our Deaneries is, and 
ever will be, incomplete without them. 

‘* So far from being ‘ productive of inconvenience and mischief,’ I 
feel assured that such Clerical conferences, again renewed according to 
established rule and precedent, would be highly advantageous to the 
Church at all times, and particularly at the present time, and would 
tend to sustain discipline, and promote good order within her . 
Indeed, as far as a very limited experience will enable us to speak of 
the result of our revived Chapters, I hesitate not to say they have been 
most effective aids to yourself and to the Rural Deans, in supporting, 
under the Bishop, the discipline of the diocese, and carrying forward the 
great works of charity in which the Church is at the present time so 
zealously engaged. ‘They have been hitherto the instruments of un- 
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qualified good. Nor do I apprehend any such consequences from their 
general restoration as are hinted at in pp. 15, 16. The synodal code 
gives the president full power over all subjects actually under discussion, 
they are farther guarded and restricted by express enactment, are notified 
before each session by the Archdeacon to the Bishop, and, lastly, trans- 
mitted, through the Rural Dean, to the members of the Chapter. Such 
evils as are contemplated in the pages referred to, are certainly not so 
likely to occur in a Rural Chapter, conducted under the presidency of 
the Archdeacon or Dean, (‘ Episcopi vicem gerens,*) upon the plan 
stated, as in an ordinary clerical meeting, (to which the ‘ Incumbent,’ 
however strong his opposition to Decanal Chapters, scarce seems to 


object), protected by no precautionary measures, and held under no au- 
thority whatever. 


* The cause of Rural Chapters must not be prejudiced, by connecting 
them with the ‘ prophesyings of the Elizabethan reign * * * No Rural 
Chapters, as far as I am acquainted with their history, were at any time 
opened with those ‘ Lrercises,’ whatever suggestions may have been 
made to the effect in the diocese of Norwich, or in the Hampton Court 
Conference.”—Mr. Dansey’s Letter, pp. 23—26. 

Let us suppose the case of Decanal Chapters with some such 
regulations as those we have just quoted, having been from time 
immemorial the usual and only form of clerical meeting; in fre- 
quent communication with the Bishop through his Archdeacon ; 
presided over by Rural Deans who yearly rendered back to the 

ishop their seals of office, and submitted to him the acts of 
their several Chapters ; and for the convenience of our hypothesis 
let us suppose the system had on the whole worked moderately 
well, had produced both knowledge and conformity, both zeal 
and humility, making the clergy both wise capitulars, and modest 
subordinates; let us then suppose that certain of them, desiring 
to be released from ancient trammels, or feeling themselves ag- 
grieved by their existing rulers, or from other such reason, were 
suddenly to secede from the Chapter, and make a new and vo- 
luntary combination and order of meetings, choosing their own 
presidents, their own times, their own prayers, their own topics 
of discussion; were to present to their Bishops uncalled-for me- 
morials on subjects which he had not initiated, and, in a word, 
were todo all things of their own free will and pleasure, their own 
caprice, fancy, impulse and suggestion, whatever they thought 
right in their own eyes ;—if all these things were so, we respect- 
fully beg leave to ask on which side of the question should we 
have our worthy objector, the Wiltshire Incumbent? 

But it is inquired, will Decanal Chapters be manageable and 
obedient to authority? Will they always submit to be merely 
organs of the Church, and not aspire to an independent individual 


* Bishop Lyndwood frequently so calls the one and the other in bis “ Proviuciale.” 
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essence? We answer with the question, how do some clerical 
meetings behave? Do not some coteries under this or similar 
appellations, besides tyrannizing over the inferior clergy, dictate 
to Bishops, control their appomtments and other actions, me- 
morialize them contrary to their declared views; and do all this, 
and more, to the great (so called) Church societies? And have 
they not succeeded in this dictation to a great extent? What 
else can we expect them to be but unruly and tyrannical, when 
we consider their constitution. While the Ruri-Decanal Chapter 
contains a just admixture of the monarchical and the democratical 
principle, the “ Clerical Meeting” is monstrous im point of re- 
gimen, a mere mob or oligarchy, unless it be, what im a country 
where wealth is idolized it is very apt to be, a base timocracy, 
But to this it is answered that clerical meetings have nothing offi- 
cial about them, and therefore neither is the Church compromised 
by them, nor are any of her officers, as far as their office is con- 
cerned, To this we reply that even though the Church collec- 
tively be held guiltless, still mischief is actuadly done; her mem- 
bers are presumptuous, her authority is usurped, erroneous views 
are crammed down men’s throats, improper measures are pro- 
cured, and the multitude goes astray. As a specimen of what 
clergymen will take upon themselves to do out of their own head 
we will instance an association of (“ forty”?) clergymen in Hert- 
fordshire, who have publicly bound themselves to denounce in 
rotation to one another's congregations certain of their brethren in 
the ministry, whose views happen to be too Catholic for their 
own spiritual calibre. ‘To this nefarious suicidal scheme, calcu- 
lated to rip Gpen the very bowels of the Church, some most re- 
spectable names are publicly subscribed.* But to return to our 
point. We say the mischief is really done; and though it is some 
consolation to know the Church is not directly compromised, that 
although the Philistines have sorely beaten us, the ark of God is 
not yet carried into captivity, still that consolation is not much, 
A true mother laments the calamity of her children, though that 
calamity may have verified her own warnings, and avenged her 


* The following are extracts from the ‘“ Address of the Hertfordshire Protestant 
Association.” Not having it now by us, we cannot give the passage in which the 
projected circuit or reta of preachers is described. 

‘* And within the Church, the danger is scarcely less, when some, recoiling from the 
abuses of endless divisions, and the blight of liberal unbelief, are ready to renounce 
their solemn protest against the superstitions and idolatries of Rome, and retrace their 
steps haif way to her corrupt communion * * * 


‘To meet these threatened evils, in dependence on God's blessing, the Protestant 
Association has been formed. 


“ E. Bickersteth, Rector of Watton. 
“ F. J. Faithful, Rector of Hatheid. 
“ J. Olive, Rector of Ayott, St. Laurence.” 
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insulted dignity. ‘There is too much of this coldness. It shows 
itself in the tone with which churchmen ~ of the enormous 
amount of heresy and contempt of God’s Word and Command. 
ments in the land, as if, so long as it was not in the Church, and 
the Church had not expressly consented to it, we might make 
ourselves easy, and pass severe judgments on the Church of 
former times, which, while she desired too much to keep her 
children at home, was tempted to make herself partaker in their 
sins. It is a strange unnatural apathy in the Church of this day 
to look proudly on her misguided and suffering children and say, 
Thank God, I have no hand in their sins. But if the Church 
allows such plots and factions as these we allude to, she 7s to 
some extent compromised; in her case, not to act, is to act. 
Every Protestant association, — every annual public breakfast, 
dinner or soirée, or réunion for theological purposes, if not ex- 
pressly forbidden, is to some extent affiliated. ‘The Church can- 
not wink at the doings of those whom Christ is bringing up in 
her bosom. She cannot abdicate her maternal right to their 
obedience. 

To some it may appear that a return to ecclesiastical forms will 
be a needless bondage interfering with the social character of 
clerical meetings; and in the event of Decanal Chapters being 
revived we shall no doubt hear of easy good-natured people de- 
precating all semblance of stiffness and reserve, and insisting on 
no other understanding being recognized than that of private 
friendship and familiarity. But does not experience warn us 
sometimes to sacrifice social comfort, and the present impulses of 
friendliness, for the sake of its future preservation; not to be too 
friendly, lest we be not friends long. Close intimacies have some- 
times occasioned great distances. People who see one another 
too nearly and with too little reserve are apt to lose that mutual 
respect which is friendship’s greatest security. So do we say, that 
if you wish a society to last, if you wish its members to continue 
as brethren, harness it well, and strap it up tightly, with good, se- 
rious, stringent rules, and let them be jealously maintained. Never 
mind the appearance of coldness and distrust. It will be all the 
better for it in the end. “ Houses are built by rule, and common 
wealths,” says a wise songster. Rules are the bones of societies. 
Clerical meetings that have relaxed and melted into friendshi 
are liable to all the casual disruptions of mena A They shauld 
be more like colleges, in which people live together from duty or 
necessity and not from mere choice. We may illustrate ouy 
meaning by referring to the fact that the strong affections of the 
softer sex, which make them the very soul of domestic intercourse, 


incapacitate them from living in clubs or colleges, unless they 
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absolutely sacrifice their domestic character. In colleges men 
learo to perform equally the duties of society to daily companions 
whom they regard with very unequal feelings: and they often 
come at last to respect, to esteem, and even to love, those whom 
they could never have endured for a day, if they could have helped 
themselves in the first instance. 

There is a kindred danger of a grosser sort, yet not the less to 
be borne in mind, against which, it must be admitted, the Clerical 
Meeting has less defence than the Decanal Chapter. The 
Wiltshire Incumbent delicately alludes to the convivial tendency 
all meetings of the clergy must have, and disclaims any such ap- 
prehensions with regard to the Decanal Chapter. Now we do 
not think lightly of this temptation even in the case of Decanal 
Chapters. But one ground of our preference of them as the best 
form of clerical association is, that their grave and antique form 
seems rather more calculated to resist the certain and incessant 
encroachments of conviviality than the free and easy meetings now 
in vogue. The danger is real and great, we repeat, in either 
case. It is far more certain that this generation is apt to think 
and to speak a good word for itself, than that it really has a greater 
mastery over the flesh than our forefathers. Sensuality exists in 
other and perhaps more soul-destroying shapes than in drinking 
too much beer two or three times in the course of the twelvemonth. 
There is as much to make the heart wax gross in the dining and 
drawing rooms of the modern parsonage, as under the low and 
smoky rafters of its ancient predecessor. Could the lion tell the 
story, we are by no means sure that the frequent conclusion of a 
clerical meeting, with all its circumstances, would not be described 
by a priest of the fourteenth century as a shameful, fastidious, un- 
christian excess. A ‘ Vision of Pierce Plowman,” drawn by the 
bold hand of some modern Langelande, would show that five cen- 
turies have made little essential difference in these respects, Mo- 
dern Epicurism is more dangerous than that of times past, as the 
geictsne over which the calm sea sleeps and smiles is often more 

atal than the black and beetling precipice. But every thing paves 
the way to over self-indulgence in such meetings of clergymen. A 
walk through miles of deep clay, or a ride over the open down, 
both sharpens the appetite and raises the spirits :—then what more 
exhilarating than the multitude of friendly sights and sounds that 
greet each entering stranger?—a warm fire, a still warmer wel- 
come, the lunch, mutual inquiries, and the month’s accumulation 
of news, will all have some effect. ‘The four hours’ discussion, if 
it a little drains the mind, or wearies the attention, yet leaves an 
agreeable sensation of duty done, and relaxation deserved, and has 


_ atleast set every one’s tongue at liberty. Then comes the dinner} 
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a hospitable board surrounded by a dozen men, all talkers, ‘all 
preachers, all writers, all great men in their way, the’ centres’ of 
their little systems, all conscious of this world’s esteem; and of’a 
mutual liking, and last not least, all at this: particular juncture 
rather hungry and thirsty. But why talk we of meat'and drink, 
when perhaps six parallel or rather intersecting streams of ‘con- 
versation, all vying in interest and loudness, solicit the attention, 
and deafen the ear? The memory is at once awaketied and dis- 
tracted by the multitude of names and topics presented to it in 
quick and miscellaneous order; argument, wit and merriment 
play their several parts; the face flushes, the eye brightens, and, 
owing more of course to the morale than the phystque of the en- 
tertainment, a state which may be called mental inebriety some- 
times succeeds, at least in the more excitable part of the company. 

All this we admit to be exaggeration ; or rather, truth overstated, 
an incipient tendency exhibited in the complete result. It is 
rather the differential, than a positive ingredient, of modern clerical 
meetings. Yet it is our belief, and our experience, that they do 
degenerate. As surely as systems of doctrine made by man and 
self-created Churches proceed by an immutable destiny to ration- 
alism and unbelief, so surely do Clerical Meetings, though began 
by enthusiasts and devotees, seem to terminate in convivial clubs. 
Several within our knowledge have come to such a conclusion. 
Coutrary to the economy observed in the Church’s first lessons, 
they began with fasting and prayer, and have now ended in eating 
and drinking. At first they spake on their knees of prophecy 
and godly discipline; now they chat over their wine of ‘horses, 
dissenters, and tithes. Let saints of the sternest mould beware ; 
for worldliness is a subtle thing. 

Nor is that unanimity which is said to result from such societies, 
and which men of peace so highly prize, without its portion of 
danger. We are but descanting on the most ancient and thread- 
bare maxim in the world when we say that blessings and curses 
go in pairs. We are told that men get their peculiarities and 
eccentricities rubbed off by frequent free communication with 
men of other views; and it is true enough. Yet it may happen 
that those peculiarities are the best part of the character, and the 
accidental disguise of essential truth. Perhaps when they are 
rubbed away, all that is valuable goes with them. Good Christians 
are not manufactured, like marbles, by being put into a bag.and 
shaken till all their corners are rounded away. Why should not 
men both keep their peculiarities and communicate them to thejr — 
brethren, so that all may gain instead of all losing, which is un- 
happily the more frequent result of too conciliatory intercourse, 
It is a bad sign when all men speak well of us, and ‘there is also 
some peril when we all speak well one of another. ‘The Pharisees 
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gave glory one to another. Undoubtedly quarrels are a dreadful 
thing; but a little mutual jealousy, a little fidgettyness, a little 
censoriousness and recrimination may at times be desirable as a 
choice of evils to put Christians on their mettle, and make them 
strive for that ruth which is still better than peace. It is better 
that the Gospel should be preached out of strife than that all 
should go wrong together. We wish all these things, and many 
more, to be considered when people cry up the free and easy 
system—the sociality of ‘Clerical Meetings” in their present 
shape, and the desirableness of leaving the clergy to group them- 
selves according to similarity of views, instead of deaneries or 
other ecclesiastical divisions. 

It is remarkable in how many ways is felt and confessed the 
want of some such ecclesiastical subdivision, and some such cle- 
rical council as that under consideration. How many things 
might have been done therein which are now transferred to 
other bodies, at least less Church-like, perhaps scarcely in the 
Church; and how many things may still profitably revert to the 
Rural Chapter! We will instance two things which the Al- 
mighty has inseparably joined, both in His Law, and in the tem- 
poral fortunes of His Church: the maintenance of His poor, and 
of His ministers. The poor were specially commended to the 
care and the deliberations of the Rural Dean and Chapter. It 
was always found that this most difficult office of charity was not 
well discharged without a union of many hearts, many heads and 
many purses. Unless the embers on the Christian hearth were 
often raked together, they glowed but faintly and they soon grew 
cold. So it was known by the Church six centuries since, as well 
as a Parliamentary Committee can prove it now, that the poor 
cannot be left to the precarious zeal, unequal resources, narrow 
experience, and peculiar circumstances of each parish. The Rural 
Deanery was therefore, in one sense, the Poor Law Union, and the 
Rural Chapter was the Board of Guardians, What have we now 
in the place of the latter? A body so far from being clerical, that 
it is not even ecclesiastical, and need not be in the Church at all. 
From the maintenance of the poor, we will pass on to the tem- 
poralities and the ministerial arrangements of the Clergy. These 
also to some extent, and according to the circumstances of the 
times, were referred to the care of the Rural Chapters. If the 
sphere of their deliberations had been enlarged with the growing 
necessities of the Church, and her chief pastors had had the be- 
nefit of their local knowledge, with power to act thereon, how 
many evils, which are now the scandals of the Church, the burden 
of her rulers, and the talk of the age, might have been timely 
healed; such asimpoverished cures, injurious inequalities, neglected 
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districts, and inadequate spiritual provision for enormously increass 
ing populations. ‘The Rural Chapter is but one of many organs, 
sinews, nerves, feeders, and spiracles, which violence and oppres- 
sion have lopped off, or stopped up, or withered away. The 
chilling breath of the State has frozen the Church, stopped her 
growth, fixed her girth and numbers, and left vitality only in the 
trunk, while twig and leaf and flower lie fallen and shrivelled 
away. ‘To revive her councils, to add to her bishops so much 
as to place an humble suffragan in the midst of churchless 
less myriads, is treason, ‘There she stands as if petrified, lifeless, 
in the midst of life, with the world putting forth its growth 
with more luxuriance than ever. If the Church had only been 
allowed, not dominion, but freedom ; not power, but leave to use 
her own, and be herself, she would not now have to gaze with 
helpless woe on inveterate, boundless, and still increasing impos- 
sibilities ; she would not now have to pour out so pitéous a plaint 
beyond the power of human friend to remedy ; 


* For here forlorn and lost I tread, 
With fainting steps and slow ; 
Where wilds, immeasurably spread, 
Seem lengthening as I go. 

Look again to the vast number of provincial and rural founda- 
tions for the education of the poor, and such charitable purposes, 
which for want of an Argus’s eyes in the Church have been diverted, 
wasted, or even utterly lost to their sacred uses. A parliamentary 
commission a few years ago proved the universality of the fact, of 
which all people were already too well aware as far as their own 
experience went, ‘The evil was left for an enemy to expose instead 
of a friend to remedy. ‘The Church has lost to any good purpose 
hundreds of thousands devoted to religious instruction : and even 
if all the wrong part of the business could now be set right, what — 
can make amends for the millions of souls deprived of their birth- 
rgets of holy nurture and admonition so many generations past? 
ow the Rural Chapter is just the kind of local board of super- 
intendence which these small scattered foundations required. It 
has been stated above that this was frequéntly one of its regular 
duties. Its authority, whether collectively from its members, or 
derivatively from the Bishop, would be sufficient to make head 
against the many pernicious influences which are perpetually as- 
sailing such feeble and unprotected foundations. Such a super- 
interidénce would have prevented the village endowment from be- 
coming by prescription a nominal stipend, from being quietly re- 
absorbed in the landowner’s estate, from being made the pension 
of age, ignorance, and perhaps vice, or from being unhappily dig- 
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nified into a genteel sinecure : it would have influenced both the 
choice of a master, and the education given. {reverend 


We cannot help noticing in this place a suggestion of an acute 
and ingenious mind, which may be looked on as a testimony of 
modern theory to the utility of ancient practice. The archbishop 
of Dublin, in his evidence for the Irish Tithes Committee, pro- 
posed a plan of Rural Colleges, which, as far as it went, that is, 
as a mode of managing the temporalities of the Church, strik-. 
ingly resembled the Rural Chapter. We are aware that this prelate 
was afterwards induced to affiliate this plan to a ministerial pro- 
ject of much less ecclesiastical character, which in fact gave the 
whole management of Church property to the State, not to the 
clerical college proposed; but in this particular instance we 
prefer the academic freshness of the first thought, and are content 


to appeal from the practical man to the theorist, from the states- 
man to the Oxford logician. | | 


“TI would propose,” says Dr. Whateley, “ that the whole of the 
Church property, in each diocese, or archdeaconry or district, that may 
be selected, should be thrown into a common stock, into the hands of a 
dean and chapter, or a board or college, or whatever else it might be 
called, which should be constituted a corporation, and should distribute, 
according to a valuation, the share due to each incumbent, in proportion 
to the value of the tithes of his benefice, exactly in the same manner as, 
each college at Oxford or Cambridge manages through its bursars the 


joint property, and allots to each fellow, scholar, exhibitioner, &c. his 
proper share out of the common fund.”—p, 23. : 


Again, we have another loud and oppressive testimony to the’ 
necessity of Clerical Chapters in the fact, that the work which 
might be done in them, is now, with a vast multiplication, and a 
lamentable waste of labour, diffused over endless societies and 
committees. The Rural Chapter would be a perpetual committee 
of the Church, which is the only real society. We boldly say 
that all,—all the societies are but disguises of the Church, 
Why should not the Church act in her own shape, by her own 
organs, her own sacred modes of action, her own celestial mien 
and gesture, her own voice of authority, such as never man. 
spake :— | 

Quid natum toties crudelis tu e, falsis 
Ludis imaginibus? cur dextree jungere dextram 
Non datur, ac veras audire et reddere voces ?” 

See what a hydra of societies the writer of the following ex- 
tract esuiingly displays for the edification of the good people of 
Wiltshire! We wish them and their borses well through it. But 
what a strange argument for the present state of things! 
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will now mention only one more, but that not ip. 
topic, in thus appealing to the good sense and sound discretion 
brethren—I mean the vast increase of those public meetings, which, 
they regard the best interests of the Church and of religion, the Clergy 
are more especially expected to attend—in fact, if the Clergy did not 
attend them, they would altogether languish and fall to the ground. 
We have therefore opportunities enough already afforded us for unre- 
served communication, for mutual counsel, and for satisfactory confer- 
ence on points of professional and private interest. We have already, in 
- this diocese, quarterly meetings of the Diocesan and District Committees 
of the two venerable Societies for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
the Propagation of the 1 in Foreign Parts; quarterly meetings of 
the Church Building and Additional Curates’ Societies; a Church Union 
Society,* for the meeting of which two days in the year are set apart, 
with a public sermon on one of these, and the secretary has power to 
‘summon a special meeting, to provide for any case of emergency, or 
for other purposes ;’ half-yearly meetings of the Clergy Widows’ and’ 
Orphans’ iety; a Diocesan Board mg Instruction, with a standing: 
committee, to meet monthly, and several committees for the otion 
of the separate objects of the general board; together with various other. 
societies, holding stated periodical meetings, which the Clergy are iu the. 
habit of attending, in greater or lesser numbers, according as they sub- 
scribe to them or not. I profess I know not what more can be : 
in the way of meetings. Those here enumerated seem to comprehend 
almost every object, whether of ecclesiastical or missionary interest—all 
that can tend to the advancement of piety and religion, as well as of 
professional charity. It is to be observed, too, that in the rules and re- 
lations of several of the above-mentioned societies, provision is made 
r the collection and distribution of the fund, according to deaneries. 
Is it nothing, then, that an addition, however small, should. be made to 
the already overwhelming occupation of the time of many of the Clergy? 
and to the interruptions, already too frequent, of their important parochial 
avocations? Why need they be summoned frow their homes and. their 
parishes to consult on matters constituting proper subjects for their con-. 
sideration in some one or other of the numerous diocesan and district 
committee meetings, in which their sense of duty leads them to take a 
part?” Wiltshire Incumbent, pp. 22—24. 


We should never think of advocating Rural Chapters as an. 
addition to those many other societies, and meetings, and com-. 
mittees, which press so heavily on the minds and the leisure of. 
clergymen. We wish to consider them as a substitute: as a re- 
gular authorized opportunity of discussing and transacting, all 


kinds of ecclesiastical affairs. Societies in their present shape 


© « At the anmnal meeting of the Church Union Society, in the diocese of Salisbury, 


was held, under the late Bishop Burgess, a conference of ail the rural deans of the. , 
three archdeaconries of the diocese, at the episcopal palace, where they met the. 
bishop and the cathedral dignitaries. In this meeting we had the exact miy the 

regular diocesan synod, the bishop and his presbyters, the general and his staff." 
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are the cancer of a clergyman’s time, especially in towns. Morn. 
ing after morning that might have been spent in study, in offering 
the daily sacrifice of prayer and praise, or in ministering at the 
bed of sickness and death, are worse than thrown away in sum- 
ming accounts, collecting subscriptions, drawing up and issuing 
circulars, running about from house to house and from town to town 
after interviews, meetings, committees, and other stupid, trashy 
secularities, more than one can name or imagine; all of which, 
if they be worth doing at all, would be done much better by 
bankers’ clerks and writing masters. Our spirit groans within 
us, when we think of this Egyptian plague of societies. Year 
after year the monstrous progeny increases. People talk of the 
saints in the ancient calendar, as if they burdened the year; but 
what are they to our anniversaries and committee meetings? 
Surely it is not too much to suspect that all this is a special and 
appropriate visitation to remind the clergy of their sin in neglect- 
ing more sacred duties and celebrations: therefore are they 
“ made to serve with rigour,” and “ their lives are made bitter 
with hard bondage, in mortar, and in brick, and in all manner of 
service in the field ;” and all their service wherein they are made 
to serve is with rigour. May it not be because the minister no 
longer does due honour to the altar, that gifts and free-will offer- 
ings are no longer heaped upon it, as in ancient times, and the 
clergy are “ scattered abroad through the land of Egypt to gather 
stubble instead of straw.” Alas! we know too well that thousands 
of transgressors are daily passing to their last account uncalled to 
repentance, and thousands of faithful souls are dying without 
the last consolations of their faith, while the Clergy are roaming 
about from knocker to knocker dunning rich worldlings out of 
their pitiful guineas. 

All our religious societies, great aud small, have risen up 
through the absence of proper Church organization. A remark- 
able passage in Mr. Dausey’s letter brings out strongly the pro- 
visional and irregular character of even the venerable Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. “ Bishop White Kennet (he 
says, p. 7) deeply deplores the decay of the office of Rural Deans, 
and the ancient economy of Rural Chapters, in the previous cen- 
tury, and seems to have had their revival in view when he pro- 
posed to Bishop Gardiner of Lincoln (1699) ‘ to provide that the 
Meetings of the Clergy for the Reformation of Manners should 
be under the inspection and presidence of each Rural Dean,’ ” 
The Society for Preise Christian Knowledge was one of the 
meetings, if not ‘he meeting, referred to under that title; and the 
desire to convert it into a revival of the old Decanal Chapters 
seems to indicate that it was their desuetude which had rendered 
it necessary. A few years afterwards we find much the same 
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wish expressed by a writer, whose right Church views no one can 
doubt, whether he were wise in his generation or not. With his 
energetic words we will quit the subject, observing that his last 
expression, “ to the full extent of their ancient powers,” must 
have been spoken, and must be understood, with some degree of 
qualification. The peculiar circumstances of the times made the 
ancient Rural Chapters a convenient judicature for certain tem- 

ral controversies. This work is now done well elsewhere, 
and though the priesthoed may perhaps undertake such offices 
when thrust upon them, surely they may not jure divino demand, 
or even wish for such a burden. Perhaps in temporal things their 
language should ever be, “ Who made me a judge or a divider 
over you!” 


“ Bishop Atterbury, having described the economy of the ‘ Princi« 
palia Capitula, or Quarterly Chapters (wherein first the Rural Deans 
only, but afterwards the Archdeacons, or their officials, presided),’ calls 
them ‘ most excellent and wise institutions, fitted to keep up order and 
uniformity, and to cultivate a good correspondence among the neigh- 
bouring Clérgy; to arm them against common dangers and difficulties, 
and enable them every way to promote the interests of religion and 
virtue, and the good of souls committed to their charge.’ He ‘ bemoans 
the decay of this part of our ecclesiastical diseipline’ (Rural Deans in 
conjunction with their Chapters), and ‘ from his heart wishes the re- 
vival of it.'—‘ In matters of public government,’ he says, ‘ the business 
of private persons is to make the best use they can of the present state 
of things, without endeavouring to disturb it by new models and schemes, 
which they think may be of more service. But when a main branch of 
our ancient Ecclesiastical Constitution has been dropped by a gradual dis- 
use, no man’s modesty need restrain him from interposing towards a 
revival of it. And that is the case of Rural Deans and Chapters, which 
is no new-fangled device, but an institution of venerable age, by long ex 
perience approved, and practised with greater influence and success in 
this than in any other part of Christendom. We are sure, therefore, 
that it is well adapted to our Constitution ; and would be so far from 
interfering, that it would fall in with other parts of it, and even con- 
tribute to support and strengthen them; and enable those who in an 
higher sphere hold the reins of ecclesiastical discipline, (too long and 
too setae slackened,) to guide them to better advantage than they do, 
or can do at present.’ .. ‘ Sure I am, that, if ever a re-establishment of 
Church discipline in its vigour be sincerely intended, one, and a chief 
method of promoting it, must be by a restoration of Rural Deans and 
Chapters to the full extent of their ancient powers.’* 


oan by Mr. Dansey (pp-7, 8) from the ‘‘ Charge to the Clergy at Totnesdy 
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4 e Art. 1V.—1. The Protestant Exiles of Zillerthal: translated 


from the German of Dr. Rheinwald. By J. B. Saunders. 
London: Hatchard. 1840. 

2. Persecution of the Lutheran Church in Prussia from 1831 to 
the present Time, compiled from German Publications: chie 


trauslated by J.D. Lowenberg. London: Hamilton and Adams, 
1840, 


Tue former of these little works is an account of the expatriation 
of certain Protestants from the Catholic Tyrol, and the latter of 
certain Protestants from Protestant Prussia. ‘They are both ad- 
dressed to “ the Protestant public;” the former being imtended 
to promote ‘ a juster appreciation and improvement of our own 
privileges, civil and religious”—p. xi.; while the latter appeals 
to the Protestant Churches of Great Britain, in the confidence 
that they will, on the grounds of an enlightened humanity, “ bind 
up the wounds” of ‘their Lutheran sister.” ‘The former is in- 
tended as an argument against the Pope; the latter carries it on 
in its application to Protestant monarchs. In this “keen en- 
counter of wits,” we feel obliged in justice to award the prize to the 
Liberal over the more Conservative writer. ‘The compiler of the 
second volume certainly proves against the translator of the former, 
that persecution is no peculiar badge of Rome; besides that it 
is more preposterous to persecute for not abjuring than for abjur- 
ing a received faith, and more unnatural that Protestants should 
suffer from Protestants than from Catholics. Austria harasses 
au those who desert their own faith as well as hers; Prussia those 
yh who will not desert her own faith as well as theirs. One further 
observation deserves attention; Prussia receives ‘ the Protestant 
exiles of Zillerthal” into the very country (Silesia) from which she 
drives her own Lutherans. 
As to these Zillerdalers, their story, as contained in the friendly 
| narrative before us, is as follows :—In the summer of 1826 nine 
Hh heads of families among them informed their respective priests 
ud of their intention to become Protestants, and expressed a wish 
th to take the preliminary steps required by law for a change of 
religion. ‘The Dean of Zell and other ecclesiastics met this de- 
; mand with moderation and kindness; but elsewhere angry feelings 
" showed themselves on both sides. ‘The application, however, was 
>, + refused, and the government contirmed the refusal. So matters 
i 


* 


stood ull the beginning of 1852, by which time the numbers of 
| Protestantizers had increased to 240. They then sent a deputa- 
+f tion to the emperor, to petition for leave to organize a Protestant 

H Church, and opposite petitions were presented by the Catholics, 
deprecating the introduction of religious division into a peaceful 
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region. ‘The emperor's decision was received in the sprmg of 
1834, and seems to have had it in view, as far as might be, to 
satisfy both parties; it prohibited the Protestants from introducing 
a schism into a united country, but allowed them to betake them- 
selves to provinces of the empire where Protestant congregations 
already existed. Persecution even in a mitigated form is always 
invidious ; but those who take up strong religious views should 
not be unwilling to suffer for them; and whatever is to be thought 
of the conduct of the imperial government, we must confess our 
opinion that the Zillerdalers had not so much cause to complain 
of it as our canons and prebendaries of the penalty of premunire, 
which lies against their rejection of a crown candidate for the 
episcopate. ‘Io lose goods and chattels, and to be outlawed, is 
somewhat worse than to be told to depart with bag and baggage 
to another part of the country. “To such a transportation,” how- 
ever, as our narrator tells us, “the greater number showed no 
disposition. ‘They had already directed their eyes to a foreign 
country, and accordingly in the summer of this year, some of them 
requested a passport.” —p.20. But they had not yet given up the 
hope of remaining at home ; again they petitioned for toleration 
in the ‘Tyrol; and nothing was done up to 1836. In the course 
of this year their bishop, the Prince Archbishop of Saltzberg, 
visited them. ‘‘ His mild demeanour,” we are told, “ inspired 
them with confidence; but on their requesting his permission to 
attach themselves to the Protestant Church, he answered, ‘ ‘That 
would be as if you wished to throw yourselves into the fire; to 
that [ cannot consent.’”—p.20. In the beginning of the follow- 
ing year they resolved on emigration, and received the imperial 
sanction for so doing. 

It was not in human nature but that during these years of agi- 
tation and suspense, much angry collision should go on between 
the hostile parties. Specimens of such disputes are given in Dr, 
Rheinwald’s narrative; of these, some were unavoidable; in 
others, the blame at one time lay with the Catholics, at another 
with the Protestants. One of the greatest grievances of the 
latter was their inability to obtain the rite of matrimony. The 
Catholics of course could not be expected to adinivister it; and 
the government did not allow a merely civil contract except to 
such as were members of specific denominations, whose toleration 
was formally recognized. In consequence, “it cannot be denied,” 
says our panegyrist, “ that there were instances among the Pro- 
testants of children being born out of wedlock.”—p. 63. Here 
again, we do not pronounce what was the Stafe’s duty ; but look- 
ing at these Zillerdalers, we do think that persons engaged in so 


momentous and awful a step as changing their religion, might 
NO. LV.—JULY, 1840, M 
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have been expected, if in earnest, to suspend for the time any 
thought of “ marrying and giving in marriage.” 

If we credit the account before us, individual priests and others 
behaved cruelly. One wished that Christ might enter the room, 
that he might say to Hlim, “ See, these are the people, destroy 
them at once, by casting them into hell fire.” When the leader 
of the dissenting party “had recovered from a severe illness, the 
priest said to him, “ Bartholomew, you look very ill, there is no 
great while longer for you.” At another time “ there was in- 
vective, mockery, &e. concerning the Protestant Church and 
its dogmas, interchanged with stories about the reformers, the 
preachers, their wives and children, and the like.”—p. 41. And, 
when they were on their journey, “at Iglau, they were granted 
no lodging in spite of the badness of the weather;” but it is 

candidly added, ‘ ‘such treatment was contrary to the will of the 
supreme authorities, nor was it repeated to those who came after.” 
p. 93. The government indeed was most anxious, and not un- 
naturally, to avoid the odium of a persecution, and as the most 
discerning of the seceders acknowledged, did only what “ its cir- 
cumstances and difficult position re ndered unavoidable,” —p. 47; 
and though many acts occurred of the same character with the 
above, which may be fancied without our detailing them, yet 
these honest Protestants seem to have given as good as they took, 
and to have received as much kindness from some as opposition 
from others. 

Such is the celebrated case of the “ exiles of Zillerthal,” being 
in number about 600 persons; and now for its moral, which is 
not the least important part: “ May we not hereby learn,” says 
the translator, “ the sull unchanged spirit of intolerance and per- 
secution of the Romish Church?) The Austrian government 
seems even to have inclined to a lenient policy, and to give effect 
to its toleration-edicts ; but there was an influence paramount to 
that of law and justic e, and even the imperial will, and what was 
that but the dominanc y of the priesthood?”—p., viii. It is plain, 
that unless the Church of Rome were involved in the history, we 
should never have heard a word from Mr. Saunders about the 
wrongs or the virtues of the Exiles of Zillerthal. 

The proof of this surmise is to be found in the little book 
which we have placed im connexion with his publication. Unless 
Mr. Saunders’s object was not to reprobate persecution, but to 

cast a stone at Rome any how, why does he not hear the cries and 
groans of the Silesians, under persecution, longer, more griev- 
ous, and more unjust, which they have endured from that Protes- 
tant sovereign, who, in his narrative, only appears as the magna- 
nimous patron of the oppressed? Any one would think, for all 
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Mr. Saunders tells us, that Calvinists or other reformed com- 
munities, never interfered with the religious opinions of others. 
We intend no personal reflections on a prince who since the date 
of these publications has been taken from the world, and whose 
early misfortunes claim a respectful memory. We speak of his 
policy towards his Lutheran subjects, mainly with the view of 
exposing that hollow political and party spirit among ourselves 
which can bitterly condemn in Roman Catholics what it passes 
over in a Protestant. Let us condemn it in both. We assure 
the Reformation Society, Protestant Association, and their par- 
tizans, that this is not the spirit which will make progress against 
the church of Rome. 


Let us see what Fleidl, the Zillerdaler, addressed to the Prussian 
court: 


“To the most illustrious, most mighty king.—Most gracious king and 
lord, In my own name, and in the name of my companions in the faith, 
whose number amounts to from 430 to 440, I venture a cry of distress 
on the magnanimity and grace of your majesty, as the august defender 
of the pure Gospel. With my whole soul I had desired to lay this 
prayer personally and orally before your majesty, yet 1 am content if 
permitted to do so only in writing. After more than a bundred years, 
another act of persecution and banishment has been repeated in our 
fatherland.” * * * © Already once, Prussia gave to our per- 
secuted forefathers a secure asylum ; we too have placed all our trust in 
God and the good King of Prussia.” * *  * ‘We pray your 
Majesty to receive us paternally, that so we may live according to our 
faith. Our belief is grounded entirely on the doctrine of Holy Scripture 
and the Augsburg Confession.” * * * 

“ May God reward your majesty for all the kindness which your ma- 
jesty may show to us! Faithful, honest, and thankful will we remain 
in Prussia, and will not lay aside the good qualities of our ‘Tyrolese na- 
ture. We shall only increase the number of your majesty’s brave sub- 
jects, and stand in history as a lasting monument that misfortune, when 
it dwells near compassion, ceases to be misfortune ; and that the Gospel, 
when obliged to fly from the Papacy, ever finds protection from the mag- 
nanimous King of Prussia.” — Exiles of Zillerthal, pp. 73, 76. 


Now to change the scene, and turn to the rival volume, which 
thus opens : 


‘In the summer of 1839, a company of interesting strangers, in the 
German costume, were observed to enter the port of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
They stayed there but a few hours, and then proceeded to Liverpool, from 
whence they were intending to take shipping for North America, 

‘ Inquiry was made by the agents of the Bible Society as to their 
supply of the Holy Scriptures, and most satisfactory answers were elicited, 

heir deportment was very pleasing, but they appeared to have uo letters 
of introduction to any parties in this country ; and little could be learned 
of their history, excepting that they were Lutheran emigrants, proceeding 
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from the Prussian dominions to the wilds of America on account of severe 


persecution for conscience’ sake in their native land. A week or two after- 
wards, another similar company arrived ; and was followed by successive 
parties during the summer months, amounting altogether to about 640 
individuals. 

‘* Public attention was roused, and more minute inquiry was made 
respecting their circumstances ; for ‘severe persecution for conscience 
sake,’ in the present enlightened age, appeared a new and startling fact. 
These inquiries have been numerous and particular, and the result un- 
ravels a piteous tale of arlitrary and cruel oppression. 

“ For 300 years past, the forefathers of these people have adhered to the 
creed lad down tn the Confession of Augsburg, and have never materially 
deviated from it. It is well known that this creed not only received the 
sanction of the champions of our Protestant faith, Luther and Melane- 
thon, but has also been incorporated with the laws of the German em- 
lire, and with various treaties of peace, and other privileges of the state, 

‘‘ For the last twenty years, the Prussian government has attempted 
to blend the two existing Protestant churches—the Reformed and the 
Lutheran—into one ; and for the last seven, the most coercive measures 
have been used to effect this purpose. Heavy fines have been levied con- 
tinually; and those who were unable to pay them, have been barshly 
thrown into prison, and allowed to lie there for months, and even years. 
Their clothing, furmture, cattle, agricultural implements, §c. have been 
sold, and the parties thus oppressed reduced to the lowest ebb of misery 
and want.” * 

* Close inquiry was made whether anything like disaffection to theit 
government could have led to the course they were pursuing ; but this 
was always met by the most clear and satisfactory replies. On one 
occasion, when this question was directed to a ye of young men, ap- 
parently peasants, their colour rose indiguantly ; and, with an unanimous 
burst of loyalty, they exclaimed, * Any one of us would lay down his 
life for our king.’ 

* Even their oppressors cannot impugn their integrity, but are com- 
pelled to acknowledge their moral character unimpeachable. Various 
documents, respecting their sufferings and past history, have been re- 
ceived trom Germany. These are too clear and circumstantial for any 
doubt to arise as to their veracity: they were printed on the continent, 
and have circulated there. 

“ This persecution continues ; and by the latest accounts, many pious 
Lutheran pastors are still in prison. Should the Prussian government 
refuse to relax its coercive measures, some thousands of these worthy but 
oppressed people are intending to follow their friends in the course of the 
coming year. Those who have already reached America are in very 
straitened circumstances, and it is feared will have to pass through many 
severe trials before their settlement can be formed. 

** Several letters on these subjects bave been received at Newcastle, 
from Pastor Grabau, since bis short visit to that town. This excellent 
minister has been twice imprisoned, for six months ; aud was only released 


* 400 wore passed through England at the same time, by way of Hull. 
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last spring, on account of apparently declining health.”-- Lutheran Church 
in Prussta, pp. vii-—xii. 


Emigration to America, and a prison in the interim, looks like 
greater intolerance than rough words and looks, with the liberty 
of returning them, and at length a land journey of three weeks 
amid Protestant sermons, songs, and triumphal greetings. But 
let us descend to particulars. 

In the year 1817, when the Lutherans celebrated the third cen- 
tenary of the Reformation, the King of Prussia had taken occa- 
sion to give effect to a project of which the foregoing extract 
speaks, and in which doubtless he thought he saw great advan- 
tages to the cause of Protestantism. However highly its advo- 
cates may be disposed to rate the blessings of that form of 
Christianity, one unfortanate blemish they have ever lamented in 
it, and that is its tendency to encourage disunion, Had it but a 
definite creed and worship, and strength enough to command the 
submission of its professors, it would be all that its warmest 
friends could desire; but even they must grant that it sanctions 
the principle of division, and encourages the spirit of change. 
Nor is there any remedy for this radical defect, but the authority 
of the State, which, by incorporating it into the structure of civil 
government, may infuse into it vigour, and, by the application of 
civil penalties, may force it into concord, The king of Prussia 
understood his mission as a Protestant prince, in relation to the 
differences of the followers of Luther and Calvin; and nothing 
was needed for the success of his benevolent intentions but that 
the said followers should understand it also. Unhappily they did 
not; and in consequence the Prussian government has but ex- 
changed the old inconvenience of private judgment for the scandal 
of persecution. 

n furtherance of his plan the king had, as early as 1822, 
hein a liturgy, which he intended, in the first instance, for the 
Royal Chapel : at Berlin. By degrees it was imposed upon other 
churches, towns, and villages; a part of the clergy voluntarily 
receiving it, and all henceforth being called on to subscribe to 
it, as a ‘condition of their appointment to the pastoral charge. 
Next it was urged upon general reception through Prussia. A 
great opposition followed; and, among others, on the part of the 
celebrated Schliermacher. The magistracy of Berlin rejected it, 
and twelve clergy of Berlin. A second edition was prepared, 


and the majority of the clergy, including the twelve at Berlin, were _ 


gained in its favour. These advantages being secured, the great 
Lutheran festival in 1830 was chosen as the day for introducing 
it into all churches. Some of the clergy, however, still resisted, 
and were suspended. After a time others laid it aside, and were 
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dismissed from their posts. ‘Phe litargy was professedly m ac. 


cordance with the Contession of Augsburg; but statements were 
published by the recusants in proof of its utter contranety to that 
celebrated formula, ‘The court, however, persisted; a and in 1834 
an edict was passed, prohibiting any religious meetings, except 
with express permission of the consistories; which consistories, 
having subscribed to the act of Umon, did not grant permission 
to those Lutherans who had not adopted it, and thus all Lutheran 
divine service was rendered illegal. 

This illegality is no matter of words, but of deprivation, fine 
and imprisonment. By the year 1855 nineteen ministers had 
been either dismissed or imprisoned by the civil authorities for 
refusing to conform to the state religion, The congregations, 
following the example of their preachers, were also fined and 
imprisoned. ‘The tine of twenty dollars was imposed for once 
attending the Lutheran service. ‘The poor were imprisoned, and 
those who had any thing to lose were distramed upon to the 
amount of three or four times the fine levied. Farmers have lost 
their cattle and ploughs; mechanics and workmen were obliged 
to give up their tools; some persons were even stripped of their 
clothes. One of the elders of a congregation im the circle of 
Mailitsch was imprisoned with a common thief. Ele was left for 
four days with no food bat what the charity of his companion 
gave him from his own allowance. Another, called Sattler, who had 
been an officer in the army, was fined to the amount of seventy- 
nine dollars, and imprisoned for mine weeks, 


* When in prison they tried to make him retract, proposing to set 
him free, and remit the fine, if he would promise to hold Lutheran wor- 
ship no more. hey invited Sattler (who is an elder) to accept liberty 
on these terms, and told him be might return to prison again, if he 
found himself unable to fulfil them. ‘This otherwise firm man allowed 
himself to be over-persuaded, and accepted this condition ot liberty on 
the 26th of August; but he found neither comfort at home nor joy in 
prayer. The Lord gave him a great support in his truly Christian wife, 
who, with his children, was distressed that be had accepted liberty on 
such terms; and his conscience becoming burdened by the thought, that, 
as an elder, he at least ought to have remained firm to his confession, 
after a tew days he was induced to revoke his promise, and voluntarily 
return to prison, and allow the distraint to proceed. 

“ He and his family have since recovered their former cheerfulness ; 
and when, on the loth of September, the court again invited him to re- 
turn bome, on the same conditions as before—at least for the day when 
the bailiff was to distrain the goods—he firmly refused. On the 16th 
of September the distraint was effected ; and tor the eighty dollars fine, 
the bailith took ten pigs, two capital milch cows, and a horse, which the 
bailiff valued, altogether, at seventy-nine dollars and three-quarters, On 
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Sunday, the 20th, the cattle were publicly sold at Gubre.”— Lath. Church 
m Prussia, pp. 58, 59. 


At Juliusburg the police broke open the door of a Lutheran 
meeting, and dispersed the congregation; the members of it beng 
visited by heavy fines. "The fines in the village of Lutziene alone 
have been levied to the amount of 3000 dollars, and are imposed 
to the amount of 9000. 


“Tn Great Tschunkawe, the fines of ten individuals for having at- 
tended Lutheran worship amounted to 250 dollars. One female paid 
her fine in cash, but from the rest they took away pigs, geese, leather, 
shoes and boots, earthenware, clocks and watches. 

‘At the public worship held in the beginning of September, the 

lice took down the names of two hundred and forty persons, who were 
fined two dollars each. 

In September the fines already amounted to 1400 dollars; which even 
Prince Hatzfeld assured Baron Von Koszutski would be remitted if he 
would promise to abstain from holding Lutheran worship. A poor old 
man, named Zoller, from Sublau, was fined four dollars, for having, 
with his son, a youth of sixteen years of age, attended Lutheran wor- 
ship; and being too poor to pay this fine, and nothing equivalent being 
found in his dwelling, they were both sent, on the Sabbath evening, to 
Militseh, where they were thrown into a dreary dungeon, and kept 
behind iron gates, secured with heavy locks, the son for two, the father 
for three days.” —Lutheran Church im Prussia, pp. 59, 60. 


A child at Cattert, baptised by a Lutheran pastor, was carried 
off by the police to the state minister of Suplaw for re-baptism; 
another at Schwiebedawe was re-baptised at Militsch. Children, 
old enough for education, were taken away to the United schools, 
and if they had been confirmed by a Lutheran minster, the sum 
of five dollars a month imposed on the parents, ‘The fines ex- 
acted from these poor people, since 1530, are said to amount 
to £10,000 sterling. 

The following outrage seems to have occurred in the end of 
1834. 


* On Tuesday, at 12 o'clock at noon, a body of troops, consisting of 
four hundred infantry, thirty cuirassiers, and fifty hussars, advanced upon 
Honigern, in Mikovski, (Silesia,) from their quarters, about a mile from 
that place. They were well received, and were astonished at finding a 
quiet, pious people ; for they had been described to them as Polish re- 
bels. Upon their march, when a short way from the church, the Major 
asked Weber Scholz, from Saabe, ‘ [s it true, as they have written from 
Berlin, that the people stand before the church with pikes and pitch- 
forks?” * Oh, no!’ was the answer, ‘ only with their hymn-books !’ 

* On the first day the soldiers were friendly ; and, in order that the 
people might not collect on the day following before the church, a re- 
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port was spread that the military were merely passing through on their 
route to Poland ; the baggage waggons were also ordered to be loaded 
early on Wednesday morning. 

* At half-past four a.m. the next day, the whole of the troops 
marched up to Hénigern. ‘Then the infantry surrounded the church on 
all sides; the hussars posted themselves on the east, the cuirassiers on 
the west; and thus the 200 members of the community, who had 
watched their beloved church through the whole snowy winter night, 
were hemmed in. ‘The cavalry blocked up the approaches, and drove 
away those that came near. 

“ The President and the commanding Major then summoned them 
to leave the church, reminded them of the obedience due to the King, 
and warned them of the consequences of refusal. Reply was made, 
‘We stand here in defence of our faith, and ecclesiastical freedom.’ 
Answer: § We leave you your faith.’ 4 Voice: ‘ But not the undis- 
turbed confession of it.’ The Major then gave them five minutes for 
consideration. The congregation sung. The Major summoned them 
again, and gave another five minutes. They continued to sing. He 
then summoned them for the third time, and ordered the soldiers to load 
their guns. Here a gun went off. The ball passed through the second 
window from the altar, and struck the northern side of the building. 
The hedges round the church were then broken down. The soldiers 
advanced in close ranks, and pusbed away the people, and with the butt 
ends of their guns broke open the door and rushed in, This deed was 
done early in the morning, while it was yet dark. 

* ‘The people fled without so much as raising a finger in opposition, 
and dispersed on all sides: but how were they terrified when they found 
they were not allowed to go home in peace; the cavalry turning upon 
them, and striking them with the flat sides of their swords—many of 
the blades breaking with the violence of the strokes! Some of the 
broken pieces are still preserved. 

** Several of the women received severe blows; the names of these 
are Schulz, Muller, &c. (others given in the original.) A child of 
twelve years, and an aged person of seventy, are mentioned among the 
sufferers. The first-named woman lost much blood from a cut in the 
head, so that it flowed through her straw bonnet. This happened at a 
distance from the church. Many fled, and took refuge in houses ; but 
they were dragged from thence by the soldiers, one by the hair of his 
head; the police crying out, at the same time, ‘ The name of the King 
must be respected!’ One woman was dragged from a stable, and beat 
so unmercifully, that she was confined to her bed for several days. Two 
other persons were rode down by the horses ; and another was struck so 
severely, that he fell down senseless. 

“ Eight persons were taken up and imprisoned ; one named Charlotte 
Schlemmel, for saying, ‘ If our beloved King, for whom we have prayed 
so often, could see how ill we are treated, his heart would bleed.” Some 
other inconsiderate words escaped the sufferers ; for instance, one who 
had formerly been a soldier, and whose wife had been severely beat, till 
she bled, exclaimed, ‘ IT would know how to finish those gallant cuiras- 
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siers.’ This man was handcuffed and taken to prison. | The attack 
lasted for two hours.” —pp. 28, 30. 


The troops proceeded to quarter themselves upon the people 
of the place, the major and his adjutant taking possession of the 
pastor’s house, who lay ill at Breslau, ‘The narrative continues, 


“ The first day, the quartering of the soldiers upon the inhabitants 
was general and equal, except that eight individuals, who had joined the 
State Church, received none; but on the Wednesday, the most faithful 
of the Lutherans were burdened with the greatest number of soldiers. 
The deputy Hillman, who had been beat, carried to prison, and deprived 
of an ox, received fifteen men; the deputies, Litze, Berger, and Tabitz, 
twelve hussars ; and Klunz, twenty of the infantry. 

“On Christmas-day there was church parade. The soldiers were 
ordered to provide themselves with their military hymn-books and cart- 
ridges. Hahn, the Counsellor of the Consistory, the Superintendent 
Kelsch, and Pastor Bauch, stood by the altar. The Superintendent 
handed to the latter the new agenda, or prayer-book. ‘The Counsellor 
of the Consistory delivered an address from the altar; not on the birth 
of Christ, but to prove to the congregation that his Christian sentiments 
coincided with those of their dismissed pastor. Pastor Bauch com- 
plained in his sermon, that the community showed little love to him, 
and spoke evil of him; and yet he was innocent of their misfortunes, 
and only obeying the royal commands. ‘The few members present wept. 
Not that they were touched by the sermon, but from affliction at being 
compelled to listen to the voice of a stranger, instead of to that of their 
dearly beloved pastor. What had induced them to attend the service ? 
Surely not free will; for the soldiers had been ordered to persuade some 
one from every house to visit the church. A serjeant, who was quartered 
with twelve men in the house of Wenzel, a peasant at Eckersdorf, said 
to him, ‘ Dear host, go yourself, or send some one to church, otherwise 
you will have to pay dearly for it; for we do not march until there is 
order re-established in the attendance at church.’ The country being a 
poor one, and this a year of unusual scarcity, the quartering was a press- 
ing burden to the people. 

“ The President went from place to place, accompanied by the Coun- 
sellor of the Consistory and the Counsellor of the Province, and declared 
* The introduction of the New Agenda is the will and command of the 
King, and you are disobedient and refractory if you do not go to church.’ 
It was continually laid before the people, that till they did tbis they 
would not get rid of the soldiers. The Counsellor of the Consistory 
constantly assured them, that, though the New Agenda was to be used 
in the church, yet they might remain Lutherans as before, and receive 
baptism and the Lord’s-supper according to the old Lutheran forms, 
and that the sermon also might be Lutheran. But all these were but 
verbal assurances. No one can be surprised that with such persnasigns, 
and under the heavy burdens occasioned by the quartering, most of those 
who had previously stood firm to the church of their fathers, and to 
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their beloved pastor, went to church, some on the second festival, and 
others on the Sunday following the festival. 

** Those who were frightened, to whom the most incredible things 
had become a sad reality, saw that attendance at the church was the 
only means of preventing these military devouring the whole of their 
scanty provisions. The following words were used to Squire Fogdt: 
* You are a perjured man; for as a vassal you have sworn obedience to 
the King, and you are for the Old Agenda, though you are aware that 
the will of his Majesty is decisive for the New one.’ The landlords 
were at length induced to go to church on the Sunday following the 
festival, and on Monday the military marched off, after a stay of six 
days. 
| if they had not been instructed to compel the people to go to church 
by quartering the soldiers upon them, orders wd have been given for 
their removal after the capture of the building. At the present time 
only a few — attend the service there, and fewer still receive 
the Lord’s-supper. A still smaller number would do so, if a report had 
not been sprea thet ‘those who did not visit the church would have to 
pay the Gticen hundred dollars previously imposed on them. In addi- 
tion to this, policemen bave been stationed at Honigern, to prevent 
those visits by which one might strengthen another in his faith. Under 
all these circumstances, but few stand firm; none, indeed, but those 
who, as Bible Christians, enlightened by the Spirit of God, have looked 
through the State Agenda and State Union, and would rather suffer the 


loss of all their pro erty, than become members of such a church.”— 
Lutheran Church in Prussia, pp. 31—34. 


No wonder that, under such circumstances, the poor Silesians 
turned their thoughts, as did our friends the Zillerdalers about the 
same time, to emigration, ‘The clergy in particular felt that even 
an unknown or barbarous soil would be better than the prisons 
into which a Protestant sovereign had thrown them. Of these, 
M. Krause was kept in close confinement for a year in Mi- 
litsch, then for three-quarters of a year in the fortress of Erfurt. 
From this place he contrived to make his escape, and got off safe 
to the United States. His congregation has since emigrated also, 
though after heavy fines to the amount of 5200 francs—a large 
sum im the case of a poor community. M. Grabau, of Erfurt, 
for speaking against the persecution from the p — was sus- 


pended, and carried off to prison at Heiligenstadt. The following 
is the account of his journey :— 


* When it became dark, the extra mail by which Grabau was to be 
sent away, was driven into the court-yard of the mayoralty house. The 
pastor was then delivered to a sergeant, a commissary of the police, 
named Rochlitz, who loudly boasted of being a free-thinker. The latter 
first placed his dagger in the carriage, then the pastor was obliged to get 
in, and the commissary of the police took his seat beside him. In order 
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that no human eye might see the deed, the leather curtains of the car- 
riage were buckled fast, thongh Grabau objected to this with the remark, 
‘wherefore was it done? he was no criminal.’ 

“The people of Erfurt, who have spoken of this event, say that they 
remembered at the time the words of Holy Writ—‘ He that doeth evil 
hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be 
reproved.’ 

“The burgomaster (mayor) had assured the wife of Grabau, that 
every attention should be wy to his comfort, and that he would not 
miss the things required. But this was not true. He was but partially 
covered with a light woollen blanket, and exposed to a draught, and the 
severe cold of a winter night. Pastor Grabau’s usual health is but de- 
licate, and he was only provided with a light cloth coat, single boots, 
common hat, and light cloak. The sergeant sat carelessly by his side. 
When Grabau prayed on the road, the free-thinker felt great anguish, 
as he afterwards confessed. 

“Grabau soon became dangerously ill; being seized with cramp in 
the stomach and violent sickness, so that the sergeant had serious appre- 
hensions that his victim might die before he could be brought into the 

rison. In order to prevent this, he offered him some warm beer; but 
it was refused from such an evil-doer. On the second of March, a stay 
was made at Heiligenstadt. Here they intended to lock the pastor in a 
prison for criminals, the cell having scarcely half a window, barred u 
with iron rails; but be protested against this, and was afterwards brought 
into another apartment of larger size, but damp, and containing a bed 
too dirty and disgusting to be used. Here he was obliged to do as well 
as he could. His food consisted of the same soup, both at dinner and 
supper, as was given to the criminals, and was consequently but ill suited 
to his weakly constitution. 

“These were therefore the comforts which the burgomaster had pro- 
mised to the wife of the pastor! It must also be remarked, in addition 
to the above, that he was not allowed to be alone, but a coarse felon was 
locked up with him, who chiefly spent his time in drinking and swearing. 
When the pastor endeavoured to impress him with the wickedness of 
~ such conduct, he one evening attempted to give him a severe beating. 
After some time, however, he left off swearing. Upon his return home, 
Rochlitz, the commissary of police, spoke publicly, and with malicious 
joy, of the miserable place in which he bad left Grabau. This news 
spread quickly through the whole town, and induced Grabau’s wife to 
reproach the burgomaster. The latter replied, ‘this is not the case, 
your husband is treated like a gentleman.’ In a letter to Erfurt, Grabau 
described his situation. As this letter had to pass through the criminal 
courts at Heiligenstadt, it was opened and read, and the contents were 
written upon the outside. The letter was then sealed, and sent to the 
government at Erfurt, which instead of removing the evil, sent the letter 
back to the prison of Grabau. Thus they wished to suppress the pub- 
lication of their barbarous cruelty.”—-Lutheran Church m Prussia, pp. 
79—78, 
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It is difficult from the documents before us to trace the line of 
his history after this; but the following is his general statement 
of his sufferings. He has since passed through Liverpool en 
roule for America. 


“On the LOth of June, I left the prison at Heiligenstadt, in the Prus- 
sian province of Eichsfeld, by way of Magdeburg to Hamburg, accom- 
panied by a gens d’arme. Since the Ist of March, 1837, l have spent 
above eight months in prison ; then ten months as a fugitive, pursued 
day and night by gens d’armes ; and then again nine months in prison, 
During the last month, my imprisonment was rendered in some measure 
more tolerable, in consequence of my illness.”-— Lutheran Church in Prus- 
sia, p. 17. 


In an account of the persecution written by M, Ernst in 1857, 
we are told that “the pastors Kellner, Berger, Gessner, and 
Biebler, were still in prison: Kellner since October, 18345; and 
Guerike in Halle under town arrest.” Lasius of Berlin has since 
1837 been thrown into prison and has been in want. Laymen 
and women have suffered in like manner, if influential persons. 
The countess Henkel of Donnersmark and two noble ladies of 
Lobeck were condemned as rebels to a fort for one year, Ger- 
kendorf, a non-commissioned officer, was imprisoned on Palm- 
Sunday, 1837, because he could not conscientiously attend the 
garrison church parades.” But the most detailed account of lay 
persecution given us,in the small volume under review, ts that re- 
lative to the Baron von Koszutski, who opened his own house 
for Lutheran worship after the neighbouring churches had been 
closed against it. He is a young nobleman, originally a Roman 
Catholic, who united himself to the Lutherans at a time when 
the persecution had already commenced against them. ‘The ac- 
count Is also interesting as letting us into the view taken of the 
whole aflair by his persecutors. 


** Death deprived him of bis wife after they had been married but a 
short time, and from that period be occupied himself with the manage- 
ment of his estates, and the education of his infant daughter, with 
whom he lived in retirement. Family worship was regularly beld in his 
house, and conducted by Gessner, then a candidate, and now pastor of 
the Lutheran community, in the circle of Lowenberg, where his labours 
have been greatly blessed. But the authorities were not long before 
they began to regurd these proceedings with suspicious eyes; and, be- 
lieving that the hated flame of Lutheranism was chiefly fanned by the 
presence of Gessner, bis further residence with Baron von Koszutski was 
forbidden by the Council of the circle of Militsch. 

“Pastor Krause was afterwards invited by Von Koszutski, and do- 
mestic worship continued; but the police were sent as spies, and in 
many instances disturbed the proceedings In February, 1835, Von 
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Koszutski was fined ten dollars; then again, for worship held in his 
house on the 8th of March, twenty dollars. 

“Pastor Biehler, having been invited to Kaulwitz, went thither, and, 
on the 20th of March, administered the Lord's-supper to thirty-one 
communicants. This religious festival was discovered; and the fines 
levied upon Von Koszutski in consequence amounted to sixty dollars, 
and the others present were fined the same sum. A _ policeman was 
quartered in Pastor Biehler’s house to keep constant guard over him; 
and as the government considered Von Koszutski to be the main sup- 

rt of the Lutherans in that district, their attention was naturally di - 
rected toward him. 

* A certain part of the castle at Great Tschunkawe had been set apart 
for — worship, and service was performed in a regular manner ac- 
cording to the Wittenburg Agenda; sermons were also preached, and 
the Lord’s-supper was administered. This was generally at a very early 
hour in the morning, or late at night, on account of the spies; yet the 
number attending these services was so great, that pastor Krause was, 
on some Sundays, occupied for eight hours successively. On the 6th 
of June, pastor Krause received notice that he might expect to be se- 
verely fined if he persisted in conducting worship at Baron von Koszutski’s, 
and on Sunday, the 19th of July, he was accordingly arrested at the 
conclusion of the service, and taken as a prisoner to Militsch, where he 
was quartered at an hotel under the guard of a patrol. Von Koszutski 
was then absent from Great ‘Tschunkawe, having gone to Karlsbad, 
in Bohemia, for the re-establishment of his health. While there, 
he received a rescript from the Royal Government at Breslau, dated 
June 5th, which stipulated that he should no longer hold Lutheran 
chureh service in his house ; and threatening bim, in case he would not 
agree to this demand, with the loss of his liberty. If be would not 
promise to obey this order, a policeman was to be quartered upon him, 
at his expense, to watch his movements, and send back all who repaired 
thither for worship, In reply, Von Koszutski stated, that conscientiously 
adhering to the word of God, he could not obey the government in this 
matter, but would submit to their impositions, in humble subjection to 
God's will. On July 25th, he returned to Great Tschunkawe ; and on 
the following day (Sunday), just as service was concluded with his fel- 
low-believers, two policemen appeared from Militsch, and summoned 
Von Koszutski to follow them to town. He was in too weak a state to 
do so just then, but gave them his word of honour that he would appear 
before the Council on Monday, the 27th. ‘Though expecting his phy- 
sician that day, a policeman appeared, and he was obliged to follow him, 
and prepare for his imprisonment. All his rooms were sealed up, except 
two, one belonging to his little girl, the other to her governess,* and he 
was himself quartered at the hotel at Militsch, under the surveillance of 


* «The same measures were taken at Schwiecbedawe, Von Koszatski’s other estate, 
where, however, in compliance with the urgent request of the magistrate, his sitting 
room and a small room in the upper stury, were left open for his daughter and her 
governess,” 
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a policeman, at his own expense.” —Lutheran Church in Prussia, pp. 
36—38. 


Here he remained some time, till he fell into a serious illness ; 
upon this he was allowed to take private lodgings, 


“ but no one was allowed to visit him besides his little daughter Clara, 
Her governess was not allowed to accompany her. ‘The fines levied u 
on him, on account of worship, amounted to three hundred dollars ; but 
it was intimated to him, that he would immediately be set at liberty, if 
he would promise to hold no more religious assemblies. Truly, no small 
temptation! But Von Koszutski remained firm; and when he was 
afterwards again pressed to accept this offer, and even told that bis fines 
would be remitted, and that he would be allowed to have family worship, 
if none but his own household were present, and also that duty to his king 
called for his submission, Vou Koszutski refused to accept his liberty on 
such terms, saying that it was his highest duty to obey the King of 
kings, and asking, how be could receive the sacrament without a church 
communion. In the meantime Von Koszutski did not neglect to peti- 
tion the royal government at Breslau, for the redress of his grievances, 
according to legal forms. In the first of these petitions, dated the 4th 
of August, he says, ‘ must not the body as well as the mind suffer, 
under such treatment: I have a beloved child, my greatest joy on earth, 
whose education is dear to my heart; 1 am informed this child is not to 
visit me with ber governess ; what a prospect for the future!’ * * * 
**T am, besides, the proprietor and manager of two extensive farms ; no 
plans have been laid down for the future—I do not even know in what 
state the different branches of rural economy are, as I was not allowed time 
to review them. ‘The law of our land honours conscience ; and to compel 
men to violate it, is nothing less than to force them to commit moral 
suicide. ‘The practice of Lutheran worship is, besides, confirmed by the 
treaty and peace of Westphalia; therefore, however ignorant govern- 
ment may appear to be of it, no pen can be used to dictate these perse- 
cutions, but conscience will whisper to the writer, ‘ what thou doest is 
contrary to law.’ But setting aside the earlier guarantees for religious 
liberty (which seem now to be mere formalities in the most civilized 
state of Europe), how can the measures employed against me be justi- 
fied by the royal commands, which, indeed, prescribed fines for holding 
Lutheran Church service, and in consonance with which edict, | bave 
already been fined more than three hundred dollars, and the country will 
shortly behold the tragi-comic spectacle of the sale of my best cattle : 
but have the sealing up of my rooms and my imprisonment been also 
prescribed by the king? the imprisonment of an invalid—of a father— 
of a landed proprietor, who ought to see that order and discipline are 
maintained? It has been reported, that 1 am to be tried for rebellion ; 
but I can only take this for idle talk, as a child may see that holding 
prohibited religious worship cannot be identified with such assemblies as 
mect to oppose themselves to the commands of government.’ * * * * * 
‘ Surely when his majesty visits the province, it will be no joy to his heart to 
hear that the prisons in Silesia are filled with Christians, persecuted on 
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account of their faith. ‘The monarchs of Spain were shown such pri- 
soners by the inquisitors, but our sovereign is no Spanish king of the 
times of the inquisition ! I trust that the government, after conscientious 
and calm consideration of the above-mentioned reasons, will grant my 
humble request : viz., that 1 may be liberated from prison, and that an 
order may be given for my rooms to be unsealed; and I only add, that 
if this should not be done, my grief and bodily weakness may cause my 
death.” —Lutheran Church in Prussia, pp. 42—46. 


The reply made to this petition on the part of the government, 
is well worthy of the attention of all who may be disposed to accuse 
the Austrian government of intolerance, for deciding that the Zil- 


lerdalers should not disturb with religious feuds a hitherto quiet 
district. 


“In reply to your representation of the 4th inst. we can only say that 
we find, with deep regret, that the essence of your faith, and the dictates 
of your conscience, rest in forms ; by the observance or non-observance 
of which, you, and your fellow-sectarians, separate yourselves from the 
rest of evangelical Christians: fora doctrinal change has never been in- 
tended by the government; on the contrary, the state never wished to 
limit either your liberty of conscience, or that of any other individual. 
Domestic worship, therefore, in any form whatever, has never been pro- 
hibited. It may be seen, then, that the conscience of each individual is 
free, but that the state will not tolerate assemblies which exceed the do- 
mestic circle, and that there is no violation of liberty of conscience, in 
the prohibition of such assemblies, as might be self-evident to you, and 
any impartial judge; nay, in fact, to every one having the smallest idea 
of the constitution of a state.”"—Luth. Ch. in Prussia, 46. 


To this the Baron gave the very obvious answer, “ The sacra- 
ments of the Lord’s Supper and Baptism do not come within the 
compass of domestic worship, and are therefore not included in that 
liberty of conscience which the state allows.” p.48. How the 
affair terminated does not appear from the narrative: Von Kos- 
zutski remained in confinement for some months; and a letter 
from Germany, of the year 1838, speaks of his wishing to emi+ 
grate, 

By the year 1837, the King had forbidden all public transac- 
tions with the Lutherans, and withdrawing their cause from the 
courts of justice, had made it over entirely to the police. It may 
be asked what the effect of these vigorous measures has been 
on the community? It is pleasing to find that they have greatly 
increased the number of devoted Lutherans, A great many of 
those who had conformed to the state church have returned to 
them. Communities have been formed in Pomerania, Posen, 
Magdeburg, Halle, and Berlin; the members of which some years 
ago amounted to the number of 20,000, 
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We have already noticed, that some of these poor people have 
escaped to North America; others have betaken themselves to 


Australia, Klavel, one of the exiled preachers, thus writes from 
Adelaide, in the latter country. 


* Here, in Australia, no one scoffs at us hitherto. It seems almost as 
if Prussia-—on which the Lord has shed such a bright light—contained 
the largest number of scoffers. This we have sufficiently experienced, 
The most illiterate individual in the towns and villages of that country, 
if he can do nothing else, can violently blaspheme the word of God.” 


* But such a scorner is a most pitiable individual; and F can explain 
to myself the cause of his mockery somewhat in the following manner. 
Supposing such a person to stumble upon one whom he regards as devout, 
he may perhaps feel his conscience affected by the Spirit of God, and 
think within himself, Such an one ought [to be. Now, the louder the 
monitor speaks to his soul, and the less inclined he is to obey it, the 
more strongly and strikingly is the picture of bis own wickedness, in 
comparison of the pious man placed before him; and where repentance 
does not result from it, the basest mockery is manifested, How often 
have LT experienced such treatment in my native land, and the town 
where [ last resided; although T never took any notice of it, and have 
often been astonished at the existence of such degeneracy, May the 
Lord forgive these scoflers! Our only object in mentioning them here 
is, that if this should meet the eye of such an one, he may perceive that 
his conduct does not appear to be very magnanimous. Thank God! the 
savages are not such degraded characters, and probably scarcely know 
that it is possible to be so depraved, although they are certainly in a very 
pitiable and neglected state. Boast, if you will, of having driven the 
Lutheran church fourteen thousand miles across the sen! & voyage of 
this length is certainly preterable to living in such society.” — Lath, Ch. 


in Prussia, 134. 

Having brought our confessors to a land of rest, we conclude : 
and, im domg so, we cannot help avowing that we much prefer 
the Silesians to the Zillerdalers, and the hierarchy of Saltzburg to 
the anti-catholic government of Prussta. 
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Ant. V.—A Report, &c. By the Reverend G. Martin aud the 


Reverend J. Medley. At the desire of the Exeter Diocesan. 


Board. Exeter: Pollard. 


We believe that before the Diocesan Boards of Education were 
established, and inquiries made in something hike a systematic 
way respecting the state of the education of the middle classes 
in England, few of our countrymen had any idea to how great 
an extent this edacation was in the hands of Disssenters.  Al- 
though many people were well aware that there was great dif- 
fieulty in ther own neighbourhoods in finding schools of that rank 
under the superintendence of good Church-schoolmasters, and 
knew (to their cost in many instances) that the middle ranks were 
growing up all round them with a strange and almost unaccount- 
able want of true and loyal Church feeling, yet few probably 
were prepared to find that from the operation of similar causes 
in various places, so great a proportion of the middle, classes of 
this country were altogether brought up by Dissenters of various 
denominations. In some large and important towns,—we may m- 
stance Plymouth and Southampton,—-there was nota single school 
of this kind in the hands of a Churchman; in many, the prmeipal 
schools were kept by Dissenters, and half or more than half of the 
sons of the tradesmen and farmers of the neighbourhood were 
educated by them. 

We need hardly undertake to explain to our readers the great and 
various mischiefs that had arisen, and were to be expected from 
this state of things. The manifold influences of education were 
wielded by unfriendly hands. The minds of children, plastic to a 
degree that all people do not know, nor think, were formed in an- 
kindly moulds. ‘The theory which considers Education to con- 
sist in the mere imparting of knowledge, and the further and con- 
nected theory which considers that religious and secular knowledge 
may be separately given, fostered the mischief. It is true indeed 
that these schools were not professedly dissenting schools. That 
is to say, the children were not regularly taken to dissenting 
meeting houses, nor was any profession made by the masters of 
them of a wish to alienate the minds of their pupils from the 
Church. Any such profession or practice would have been very 
impolitic. For the parents did not by any means entertain the 
deliberate design of making professed Dissenters of their children, 
But the object was equally well answered by saying nothing about 
the matter. The parents asked no questions, and the school- 
master volunteered no information, Secular learning was pretty 
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well communicated. All parties were pleased. And meanwhile 
the cause of the Church went down in the towns. The greater 
part of the young tradesmen had grown up without feeling any 
of that Church-temper, which had churatterined their fathers, and 
still more their grandfathers. They were freed, by no act of their 
own, but principally by the secret effect of their education, from 
many precious and holy predispositions, which would have kept 
them good and dutiful churchmen. ‘They were carried away, 
more or less completely, by the idea of their own increased wisdom 
and freedom from prejudice. They had not lost, rather they had 
never known, the feelings of reverence and duty which had “4 
so many generations of their fathers straight in the Church pat 
And then came in political questions and agitations to make the 
matter worse. The fnends of the Church were commonly found 
opposed to the various proposed changes. C hurchmanship and 
yrejudice and bigotry were ideas easily associated together. 
ir wery fresh question which arose increased the distance between 
the parties. Parliamentary and municipal reform gave strength 
and authority to the anti-Church faction, Things were looking 
so ill in most places (except where the absurdities of the dominant 
party had produced and were producing healthfal reaction) that 
it would have been all over with churchmanship in the towns in 
a few years, if it had not been for the hope which has sprang up 
for us in the measures now adopting by the Church, through the 
medium of the Diocesan Boards. 

Now if any person should observe upon the foregoing state- 
ment, that the Church must have been very neglectiul of this 
province of her duty, or else Dissenters would not have been able 
to gain so remarkable an advantage, it must be contessed that there 
would be some truth in the observation, Yet the case was one 
of great difficulty and delicacy. ‘The middle orders are very 
difficult to reach. Any thing like eleemosynary education would 
instantly have been rejected, and indeed any attempt to interfere 
with their education must have been most carefully guarded, not 
to meet with the same fate. And as long as the practice was for 
individuals to set up schools as private speculations, no licence 
from the Bishop being any longer thought of, or thought of only 
as an obsolete and barbarous interference with free trade,— 
so long it us not difficult to see that the same superior intellectual 
activity which fitted a man (of the same rank and education with 
the class which 7 was to educate) for becoming a successful 
teacher, would often, especially when the powers of the intellect 
were developed be youd the proportions of the more solid and sterl- 
img parts of character, endanger his becoming a Dissenter also. 
Indeed if we were to endeavour to sketch out, a prior, the sort of 
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man likely to make a good speculation of a mddle or commercial 
school in a country town, we should find him just such a person 
as we know so well as the stirring Buptist or bold Independent. 
He must be shrewd, active and intelligent. He must be fit to 
gain influence with his neighbours of his own rank, and so far 
educated as to be able to out-talk them in such provinces of know- 
ledge as lie beyond their own trade. If he can deliver an occa- 
sional Lecture at the Mechanics Institute on the Ornithorynehus 
Paradoxus, the Structure of the Earth, or the Powers of Thought, 
or some other wise-sounding subject, so much the better. But then 
again the regular roads to success and distinction nvust be, for 
some reason or another, more or less blocked up to him: trade, 
perhaps, because he is too restless to attend to the details of it; 
or too self-confident to follow the regular and qmet ways of 
money-getting : science and knowledge, because he 1s poor, and 
too bold-minded to submit to all the previous discipline of thought 
and opimion necessary for reaching distinction m them, Liberal 
and Whig he will be of course; partly because he is acute enough 
to see upperfections in the present order of things, and thinks to 
set all to rights at onee by his own off-hand notions of wisdom, 
and partly because he soon finds that this kind of erratic and m- 
dependent lite is carrymg him further and further from all fellow- 
ship with Churchmanship and Toryism. Let this mixture work 
for a few years: let him have tried one or two occupations m 
vain,—have tried his hand at a country vnewspaper,—and probably 
he will be found at the end of that time quietly settled m his own 
or some neighbouring town, a Dissenter indeed, but making no pa- 
rade of his dissent, and the master of a flourishing middle school, 

But whether the want of Church schoolmasters for the middle 
ranks of society has arisen from natural causes, or from neglect, 
most certain it is, that the want is most general and lamentable. 
And even such as are to be fownd im various parts of the country 
are commonly men of irregular education, strangers originally 
to the places where they are settled, and known for no other 
reason than because they have the reputation of being successful 
schoolmasters. There are among them, doubtless, excellent and 
devoted men, and yet we should hardly be saying too much if we 
were to say that, as a class, they are singularly meompetent to 
direct and guide the early years of that most numerous and infla- 
ential rank of our fellow-country men, our tradesmen and farmers, 


men who, besides their natural influence and power, a8 possessed 


of so large a portion of the wealth of the entire community, have 
been by < our recent constitutional changes elevated mto the chief 
directors of all our government and policy. 
Now the diocesan boards propose to supply the lack of masters 
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for middle schools m two principal ways: either by appointing 
clergymen to take charge of middle schools of their own planting 
in Important places (which schools will generally serve the pur- 
pose of model schools to large districts), or by training persons 
vf lower rank, by an education expressly constructed for the pur- 
pose, who may establish middle schools on their own account, 
under the patronage of the boards. 

Both modes are excellent in their way. ‘The higher sort of 
middle schoolmasters will impart respectability to ihe profession 
generally, provided they are well selected, and a due and regular 
supervision exercised over the schools to prevent their falling into 
neglect. They will also infuse among their brethren that sort of 
high-principled devotion to duty which is commonly found to 
bear an almost exact proportion to the refinement of mind, na- 
tural and acquired ; whereby every profession gains unspeakable 
advantage from the mere possession of members of gentle birth 
and high education. ‘They will also, from their own more com- 
plete and varied traming, be able in general to offer more valuable 
education to their pupils, and to inspire the neighbours with con- 
fidence in the system which employs and encourages them, 

On the other hand it is plain, that the clergy oce upted as middle 
schoolmasters will always bear a very small proportion to the 
entire number so engaged ; and that therefore persons of lower 
rank and pretensions must be fitted by careful taming to under- 
take these duties in the smaller and less important districts. 
Hence the prime and paramount value of our new traming 
schools : on the success of whie h—upon their success, that is, 10 
respect of the value of the training which they give, of the 
number of the masters trained in them in proportion to the wants 
of the diocese, and the warmth and cordiality with which they 
are supported by the Church people in the dioceses,—we do not 
scruple to say that the success or failure of the present Charch 
effort of national education mainly, if not wholly, depends. 

They are expensive undoubtedly—very expensive. It is cal- 
culated that a complete training school for boys in a country town, 
with its full establishment of masters, exbibitioners, &e. if not 
founded upon a school already existing, will hardly cost less than 
6004, per annum ; and a training school for mistresses, which is 
only second in importance (if second) to one for masters, can 
hardly be rated at less than 2007. These sums will be difficult 
to raise, and still more difficult to keep up. Stull in many dio- 
ceses the actual expenditure will be considerably smaller ; some- 
times because the training schoo! for masters will be founded on 
existing schools—sometimes because two dioceses may act to- 
gether, the richer training masters, and the poorer training mis- 
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tresses, as is to be done at Winchester and Salisbury—and some. 
times because various local circumstances may tend to save par- 
ticular portions of the expense, such as house-rent, Xe. he 
estimated cost of the Chester school is, we believe, not less than 
7501. a year; that of Winchester about 450/.; Gloucester 580/. 
(ultimately 345/.); Lichfield (without exhibitions) about 400/, 
And these may, we believe, be taken as fair examples of all, 

At the best, however, they must needs be very expensive. We 
only hope and trust that the importance of them—an importance 
which we cannot over-rate—may be so far acknowledged, not 
now only, but in all future years, as to produce a regular, steady, 
conscientious, faithful support. If Churchmen could be con- 
vinced that the plan now offered to them is a great endeavour on 
the part of the Church in England, acting as a Church, to fur- 
nish a real religious education for the people (principally for the 
middle classes indeed, because the richest and poorest classes have 
already been provided in great degree with Church education, 
and those operations require rather stimulus and encouragement 
and increase, than any new commencement or fresh undertaking), 
they could hardly hang back and refrain from supporting such in- 
stitutions, the cost of which, though great in comparison of the 
sums easily and commonly raised for local charitable purposes, 
is really as nothing in comparison of the wealth of the dioceses, 
and the money lavished on all kinds of trifling and insignificant 
objects, 

We say it is an effort of the Church, acting as a Church. And 
this is a point of no slight importance, both in itself, and as form- 
ing a precedent (in times, alas! when such precedents are much 
wanted) for the conduct of other operations of the same kind. 
For the committee of the National Society, from which the 
suggestion of forming these boards has proceeded, and all the 
hints and directions in pursuance of which they have been con- 
stituted, comprises among its members the whole bench of bishops. 
Met thus in an educational synod, in conjunction with certain 
laymen, they appointed the committee of inquiry and correspon- 
dence to collect information and mature plans to be recommended 
to the adoption of the several dioceses, To each diocese again 
the suggestion came from the bishop, with the sanction of the 
metropolitan, and was addressed in the first place to the dean 
and chapter. ‘They were instructed to invite clergy and laity to 


take part im their counc ils, and thus diocesan boards have been - 


formed in fifteen of the English dioceses. All, or nearly all, the 
other dioceses are likely soon to adopt the same measures. The 
Irish Education Society has also been received into union with 
the National Society, having the same objects in view, and pur- 
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suing them by nearly the same means, ‘Thus a large and united 
movement is now making by the Church of England to educate 
its people, and we cannot think so ill of those who have the in- 
expressible privilege of being members of the Church, and the 
further blessing of competency and worldly comfort in it, as to 
doubt their giving largely and devotedly, and what is more, per- 
severingly, to such great and noble objects. 

Of the training schools for masters which are contemplated, a 
considerable number are already in operation. ‘The Exeter School 
was to open on the Ist January last, under the care of the Rev. 
Mr. Martin. ‘The Chester School began on the 13th of the same 
month, under the Rev. Mr. Rigg. The Gloucester School, under 
the Rev. Mr. Atkinson, was opened at the commencement of the 
neers quarter. ‘The Winchester School, under the Rev. Mr, 

Vaugh, will begin after the summer holidays. The Chichester 
and Oxford Schools are already in operation, 

These various training schools differ slightly in their constitution, 
In some, as Gloucester, Chester, Wells, and York, the principal 
and the master are to be, more or less, different persons, with 
different duties—* the master standing to the principal in the po- 
sition of the tutor or vice-principal of a small college or hall to 
its head.”* In such cases the principal, having considerable lei- 
sure, may be profitably occupied (as is intended, we believe, at 
Gloucester and Y ork) in inspecting schools in union, correspond- 
ing with and advising local boards, or otherwise forwarding the 
objects of the board throughout the diocese. In others, as Lich- 

field, Oxford, and W inchester, the principal is really the school- 
master, having such assistance as his school requires, but devoting 
his own hours and days to the actual work of instruction. The 
latter of these two modes 1s plainly the cheapest (unless the board 
by the other arrangement will be able to dispense with the neces- 
sity of a paid inspector, which we should not think likely), and 
we should be disposed to think, the best, as bringing the clerical 
master into that close and immediate union with the training 
scholars, which we look upon as one of the chief, if not the chief, 
benetit likely to rise from the establishment of these schools. 

Then again in some dioceses, as Chester and Chichester, the 
training school is a separate, independent establishment : at Lich- 
field it 18 founded on a commercial school already existing ; at 
Gloucester and Exeter a commercial branch is founded with the 
training school, which will serve to diminish the expense of the 
schools to the boards; at Winchester it is attached to the cho- 
risters’ schools of the cathedral and college. ‘The connexion of the 


® Letter to a Candidate for the Office of Commercial Master to a Training School. 
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training seminary with an ordinary school seems to be a desirable 
arrangement, both for cheapness, and the means thereby supplied 
of enabling the training scholars to learn the art of teaching. In 
cases, however, where there is no other school attached to the 
training school, we conclude that the traiming scholars will have 
the opportunity of assisting in the instruction of central or other 
national schools. Winchester 1s favourably circumstanced im 
being able to add its training school to a school having a perma- 
nent foundation. 

The greater part of these training schools have a certain 
number of exhibitioners. ‘The expenses of each training scholar 
being calculated at sums varying from 15/. (at Chichester) to 25d. 
(at Chester), the exhibitions are commonly fixed at 10/, (at Chester 
12/. 10s. Gd.) to last, in most cases, for three years. Hitherto, 
most dioceses have resolved to begin with ten exhibitioners, not 
under fifteen years of age, intending, we believe, to increase the 
number hereafter, if the funds of the respective boards should 
be able to bear the increased charge. 

All these schools, however, though differing thus slightly from 
one another in constitution and appointments, have one and the 
same design, namely, to fit young men, by a course of training 
expressly constructed for the purpose, for the office of Church- 
schoolmasters in their respective dioceses, 

* Middle or parochial schoolmasters?” some one will ask, 
“ For the training of middle schoolmasters, however important to 
the towns, and as a national object, is one for which you can 
hardly expect much aid from country clergy and farmers; where- 
as, if you are to train parochial schoolmasters, whose utmost sti- 
pend hereafter will hardly exceed 50/. or 80d, a year, your machi- 
hery appears too cumbrous and costly for the purpose.” 

A pertinent and proper question, and one to which we hope 
to be able to return a satisfactory answer. 

The exhibitioners, we apprehend, are to be trained as middle 
schoolmasters. ‘They will remain under training for several years. 
They will come from various parts of the counties. ‘They will be 
recommended -by friends, who will probably be glad to patronize 
and encourage them on their return from the training schools, 
They will always, we presume, be boys of more than average pro- 
mise both of talent and character. For all these reasons we think 
it highly probable (especially as there will always be but a few, 
comparatively, of them) that they will be able to find profitable 
employmeut .as middle schoolmasters, ‘Then again it 1s equally 
clear that the education to be given to the exhibitioners will set 
the standard of the education to be given in general in the training 
schools; partly because they will always form the most important 
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and characteristic part of them, and partly because (at first cer- 
tainly, and perhaps for a long time) they will be a large portion, 
perhaps the majority of the pupils. But does it thereby follow 
that the improvement of the parochial schoolmasters will form no 
part of the effect of the training schools? By no means. In the 
first place, some, even of the exbibitioners, from not having the 
opportunity of establishing themselves as middle schoolmasters, 
though fit for such situations, and some, from being not old enough 
(leaving the training schools at eighteen or nineteen years of age) 
to undertake middle schools, but quite old enough to act under 
the superintendence of the parochial clergyman mm a parish school; 
and others, by inferiority of talent, or other causes operating to 
produce smaller proficiency in them at the end of their three years 
training, may be well content to exercise the office of parochial 
schoolmasters. ‘Then other pupils under training, whose stay in 
the school may be shorter than that of the exhibitioners,—say six 
months, one or two years,—sent to the school by the recommenda- 
tion, and perhaps by the aid of particular parishes, will naturally 
return to be schoolmasters in the places from which they were 
sent. Again, it 1s much to be hoped that besides the regular 
training pupils, staying a certain length of time under the close 
discipline of the school, there will be facilities offered for day- 
scholars, for pupils already of age to become masters, and for pa- 
rochial masters during the holidays at harvest, or other times of 
leisure, all of whom may obtain a certain quantity of valuable 
instruction, and stll more valuable imsight into the general prin- 
ciples and habits of the traming school. It is also much to be 
remembered that if the higher situations are well filled,—if the 
Boards, addressing themselves to the middle schools in the first 
instance, succeed in any considerable degree in effecting a general 
improvement of the qualifications of middle schoolmasters, the 
benefit will soon descend lower; for the distinction between 
such schools is by so means so clear and decisive as it may seem. 
‘Lhe one kind passes by very imperceptible degrees into the other, 
and as the larger towns by degrees require better schoolmasters, 
and obtain them, the smaller ones will in their turn begin to per- 
ceive the benetit; for while many are trained, some will be un- 
able to tind employment as middle schoolmasters. And _ the 
trained middle schoolmasters themselves will diffuse 10 their neigh- 
bourhoods, to their assistants, pupils, X&c., much of the same sort 
of trang as they have received. Besides, the parochial schools 
have the parochial clergy as their managers, who have the means 
of inquinng where eligible persons are to be found, and will al- 
ways, We may presume, take pains to find them. 
con any person should fear that employment may be wanting 
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to those who are trained—that there is danger of the supply out- 
rauning the demand—we are glad to be able to state that 1 such 
dioceses as have training schools already in full operation, the de- 
mand for masters has already considerably exceeded the means 
of furnishing them. 

When we turn from the constitution and structure of the train- 
ing schools, to consider the matter of the instruction to be con- 
veyed in them, we feel that we pass into a far more difficult pro- 
vince. Not but that the Boards have in many cases (as Lichfield, 
Gloucester, Chester, Chichester, Exeter) published a list of the 
subjects which they design to teach; and we have before us the 
full detail of the provisional scheme of instruction of the Exeter 
school, published in the appendix to Mr. Martin and Mr. Med- 
ley’s most valuable Report. Yet still we have never seen any at- 
tempt to lay down the general principles on which such education 
should be framed, or to deduce the particular instruction to be 
given in the training schools from any clearly represented view of 
the situation and objects of the pupils, and the length of time to 
be devoted to their education. 

Let not our readers be alarmed if we go back for a moment to 
first principles. Education does not consist in knowledge im- 
parted, but in mental cultivation given, This truth (which is be- 
ginning to be acknowledged, tolerably generally, among Church 
people, after suffering a long and dreary eclipse) is more vitally 
true of the education of those who are themselves to be educators, 
than of any other. Moreover, education is not to be “ knowledge 
given, while cultivation is not neglected,” but “ cultivation of 
mind, with the giving of knowledge for one of its main instru- 
ments.” ‘Truisms, perhaps, these: yet not the less important to 
state and remember. Arguments should be anchored upon 
truisms, 

Hitherto the only sort of education in England, which has been 
framed upon the cultivation-principle, has been that of our gram- 
mar and public schools, which has used the dead languages and 
their literature as its great instrument. ‘This sort of education 
has had to bear much ridicule, and much ignorant censure 5 and 
yet, after all, the experimental proof of its value has always been 
such, that no generation has ventured to dispense with it, although, 
alas! it is many generations since its real value has been appre- 
ciated, or perhaps its really valuable tendencies fully worked out. 
But we must check our disposition to enlarge upon the value of 
our public school education—perhaps with some intention of 
treating it more at lurge on another occasion—and only observe 
respecting the projected training schools that, although they may 
teach Latin, or even Greek, it can only be done as a luxury, per- 
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haps as an extra, and cannot possibly be made the main instru. 
meut of cultivation. ‘The rank of the pupils, the length of time 
to be bestowed upon their training, the previous knowledge which 
they will bring, and the occupation for which they are destined, 
all forbid the notion of teaching them the dead languages as 
the principal and real means of education. It will therefore 
follow, and we believe it to be most important to state and remem- 
ber, that the real problem before the trang schools, and indeed 
before all English schools, but especially those which are to make 
schoolmasters, is this :—How 1s an education to be framed, capa- 
ble of cultivating the mind in such ways as it is desirable to culti- 
vate it, with the English language and literature for its instru. 
ments! Having, as we have, the richest literature in the world, 
in theology, philosophy, essay writing, history, biography, the 
drama, fiction, poetry--how are we to apply these treasures to 
the purposes of education in such a manner that minds may be 
cultivated and trained as we desire ? 

Does it not appear strange, on the first statement of this ques- 
tion, to remember how totally these treasures of English literature 
are neglected in our English schools?) So completely has the 
rage a is set our whole course of common education astray, 
that no English classic 1s to be found recognized as a class-book 
in any of our schools. Lnstead of “ soot adhering” to the copies 
of our best poets and historians (which would be their truest ho- 
nour), our schoolboys know no authors but Pinnock or Mangnal, 
Our great writers are read as the deliciw of manhood, or rather 
(if we may venture to hint the uth) hardly read at all. We use 
epitomes, analyses, conspectusses, Xc, to the entire forgetfulness 
of real and true authorities. We take it for granted that every 
English reader will read, and can understand, the excellences of 
our great authors,—than which there cannot be a greater mis- 
take,—and accordingly, to nine-tenths of our English-educated 
men and women, the best English authors are either wholly un- 
known, or equally wholly unappreciated. 

Now the exhibitioners in our new schools are to remain under 
training for three, four, or even more years. We have a certain 
length of tme before us to make them fit for their future pro- 
fession. Which then of the two great modes of education shall 
we adopt? Shall we, on the one hand, consider what things are 
important to know, and draw up a list of subjects which we pro- 
pose to teach, such as theology, doctrinal, practical, historical, Xc.; 
the evidences of Christianity; the Greek, French, and Latin lan- 
guages; natural philosophy; bistory ancient and modern; theory 
and practice of teaching; geography, mapping, music, linear 
drawing, book-keeping, mathematics, Xc. &c, ? or, shall we rather 
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determine what particular kinds of cultivation our boys will require 
for the duties they will have to perform, and select from among 
our best authors such books as we may make them learn and 
know thoroughly for that purpose ¢ 

The first of these two methods, founded upon the principle of 
“teaching what is important to know,” necessarily fails in carrying 
out its own principle; for a vast number of things important to 
know must needs be omitted after all, It fails again, inasmuch 
as it teaches facts, before their value and relations can be under. 
stood, whereby facts are jumbled together and forgotten. Facts, 
as such, are, as matters of education, worth nothing. Unless they 
have their place, unless they bear many relations to other know. 
ledge, unless they are nailed to the memory by many and various 
ties, unless they form part of a great web, the whole of which the 
mind appreciates, welcomes, adopts into itself as part of its prime 
elements of thought, they are absolutely useless, 

The second begins by giving up the idea of teaching everything, 
and yet it does teach a great deal. It teaches, most thoroughly, 
all that knowledge, however various and general, which is requisite 
for the full understanding and illustration of those books and sub- 
jects which it selects, It doses nothing, It endeavours so to ar- 
range and classify its teaching, that everything leads and prepares 
the access to something else. [i is framed upon the principle, 
that, whatever may be forgotten, or in any other way imperfectly 
gained, still a great and holy store of feelings and principles, of 
the particular kinds wanted, is infused into the mind, which will 
form a basis for all future attainments, and a security that all fu- 
ture attainments will be well gamed and well applied. 

But that we may not appear to be drawing distinctions where 
there is no real difference, or to theorize without having any as- 
signable practice to recommend, we will venture to sketch out 
something like a line of instruction which shall be drawn accord. 
ing to our view of the latter of these two modes, 

Suppose, for the sake of bringing the subject within reason- 
able limits, that we divide the matter of instruction into four 
parts ;—just for the sake of giving a specimen of English education, 
without at all intending to dogmatize ;—and assume the objects of 
such education, as we wish to give, to be the cultivation, 1, of 
reverence and piety, by means of theological knowledge; @, of 
taste, by means of poetry, &c. and the practice of composition; 
3, of exactness and precision of thought, by means of mathematics, 
pen and works of argument; 4, of judgment, by means of 
story. 

Let us then consider what would probably be, on this view, the 
general nature of the theological course. 
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The boys when they come to the training school may be sup- 
posed to know and understand their catechism, and to have a 
general knowledge of the contents of their Bibles, ‘This, at least, 
is the amount of proficiency required in the Chester and Chichester 
schools. ‘The other schools are less precise in their requirements, 
but as the boys to be trained will in all cases be nearly of the 
same rank, previous education, and age, we may suppose that 
there will not be any material difference in their attainments in 
different dioceses. 

We should think it a matter of great importance that the daily 
morning service, and at the cathedral if possible, should be at- 
tended by the boys. ‘This we see is to be done at Chester, Chi- 
chester, Winchester, Exeter. At Gloucester and Lichfield the 
boys are to attend the cathedral twice on Sundays, and once on 
holidays. 

The daily service may therefore suggest the main daily theolo- 
gical instruction, which may consist of explanation and illustration 
of the lessons for the day, and the service in the Prayer Book. It 
is to be hoped that each training school will either possess, or 
have access to some library containing a few ef the best books 
upon the subject, and the principal assembling his boys before 
church, would find that he could spend an hour,—several hours if 
he could spare them,—most profitably in this manner, Now we 
should be sorry to be thought to be unreal in our propositions upon 
this matter, and therefore we will venture to be more particular, It 
would not always be necessary to read aloud the whole of the two 
lessons from the Old ‘Testament. A general statement of their con- 
tents, with explanations of particular difficulties, and occasionally 
a fuller examination of passages which contained important pro- 
phetical or other references, might be all that is desirable in re- 
spect to them. ‘The second evening lesson would probably only 
form the subject of much explanation to the eldest and most ad- 
vanced boys, if indeed to any. The second morning lesson then, 
from the Gospel, would be the principal daily subject. ‘The boys 
might turn to the marginal references, some good commentary or 
paraphrase might be consulted, due attention paid to the geography 
and chronology of the passage, and above all, notes taken down, 
and references made by each boy, to be copied out at leisure into 
a book. These written records of each book might be produced 
at certain times of examination, and would form effectual tests of 
the voluntary exertions made by each separate boy. ‘They would 
also be highly useful to the scholars in their own schools hereafter, 
and if carefully aud well done would be a considerable recom- 
mendation of a young man’s fitness to be a master. Every book 
well studied should thus be attended with a manuscript shadow— 
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Diocesan Trainig Schools, 189 
to be a sort of mile-stone of energy well bestowed, and a means of 
fixing and recalling the benefit of it. Sometimes this exercise 
might well take up the whole hour; sometimes the greater por- 
tion of the time might be given to the psalms of the day, or the 
prayers. These, however, recurring very constantly, many oppor- 
tunities of explaining them might be found, so that, after the first 
year in training, every boy might come to know the general mean- 
ing, occasion, and author of each psalm, and the main history and 
contents of the Prayer Book. A few common books, such as 
Nelson’s Fasts and Festivals, the Prayer-Book and Bible com- 

ared, Keble’s Selections from Hooker, Berens’s History of the 
Piayét- Book, Palmer’s Origines ; and for the psalms, Bishop 
Horne, Slade, and Mr. Darnell’s little book, would be amply sufh- 
cient for ordinary reference. Besides this hour, it might be de- 
sirable for each class to spend two hours in each week upon the 
study of some work in theology. This work, which should be 
some one of the chief and most valuable books on the subject in 
our language, might be most accurately studied and digested,— 
its matter minutely and patiently explained, understood and re- 
membered, its feelings and principles infused, as far as possible, 
into the very veins of thought of the pupils. It might be difficult 
to select such books; and in different cases, the different taste 
and style of reading of the master might make a difference in the 
works chosen. Many books however might answer the purpose, 
Such, among various others, might be for the lower class, Ham. 
mond’s Practical Catechism, Nelson’s Fasts and Festivals, Bisho 
Taylor’s Life of Christ, &c.; for the upper, the Fifth Book of 
Hooker, Portions of Pearson on the Creed, Bishop Butler’s 
Analogy, &c. For the Sunday, regular examination in the Cate- 
chism might be appointed, and selections made from our best old 
sermons,—Bishop Andrewes, Bishop Sanderson, Barrow, &c.,— 
to be read aloud by the pupils; but still as a lesson, to be under- 
stood, remembered, and explained in answers to questions, 

Let it also be observed, that lessons like these in which books 
of argument &c., are studied with such minute and particular at- 
tention, may be made to serve important purposes of other kinds. 
Nothing tends to make the apprehension of a learver so clear and 
exact as the practice of giving the meaning of a difficult sentence, 
or the substance of a difficult argument in his own words. No 
person, except those who know it experimentally, can have’ any 
idea how completely unable young people are to do this without 
having been expressly accustomed to it. Their powers of appre- 
hension may be ready enough, but unless they have practised 
seizing upon the points of a difficult construction, or argument, 
remarking the precise spot at which their clearness of understand- 
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190 Diocesan Training Schools. 
ing ceases, aud exhibiting their idea of a passage in their own 
expressions, they will hardly gain that clear and precise apprecia- 
tion of difficulues which will make them explainers. No 
person explains so well as he who sees how, and why, and where 
others are puzzled. Such lessons therefore are of admirable use 
in producing clearness of thought both in apprehension and ex- 
position, ‘They are also very useful as a means of learning com- 
position. In this respect they serve the same purpose as constru- 
wg from another language. For the thoughts and general man- 
ner of expression being in both cases chosen by another person, 
he who explains, or construes the sentences, must have the ready 
habit of throwing his own thoughts and expressions into moalds 
not of his own making, and thus he learns a degree of variety and 
versatility both of thinking and writing which he could hardly at- 
tain without some such practice. ‘To a teacher, all such acquire- 
ments would be invaluable. Indeed we are disposed to think that 
indirect methods such as these will communicate as much “ prac- 
tice of teaching” as can be communicated by any lessons. 

But we feel it necessary to draw towards a close. A few 
words therefore shall suthice on the remaining parts of the sub- 

t. 
yo hour in the week, or two, bestowed on the close study of 
some English poet would, we think, be far from unacceptable to 
the boys. An English-school series might easily be made, con- 
taining, not scraps, as most selections do, but complete, or nearly 
complete poems, Boys might read a play of Shakspeare, for 
instance, with almost the same minuteness of attention, to metre, 
language, allusion, beauty of character, plot, sentiment, expres- 
sion, as our public school-boys read the Alcestis or Agamemnon. 
How aptly then again Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Sketches, or 
“The Christian Year” would fall in with the daily lessous on the 
Prayer Book! Indeed, the main difficulty here, as in other parts, 
would be to select from among the many works which would be 
eligible for the purpose in view. Still, one or two books, really 
known, understood, (and poetry is, of all kinds of wnting that 
which needs most explanation to young people, and receives the 
least,) would confirm and direct the taste, would give it principles 
and examples, would set it right in such a manner as would be 
productive of effects on the after-character far more extensive and 
unportant than may be thought. Refinement of thought and taste 
is bat one phase of that cultivation of mind, which in other as 
is conscientiousness, devotion, moral bravery,&c. And only think 
of the undirected sensibilities, the undisciplined, vague, irregular 
admiration of many, espectally of our fair, poetry readers! And 
under the department of taste would come the practice of com- 
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sition: yes, good reader, composition, both in prose and verse, 
No person appreciates the delicacies of expression, the minute 
harmonies of style, the various and inexplicable beauties of a wri+ 
ter whose language readily follows the graceful motions of his 
mind, till he has tried his own clumsy hand at the same things, 
Then again, composition from dictation is a very excellent prac- 
tice, especially for beginners. Learning by heart too, which is 
the natural way of learning concentration of thought, comes under 
this head, It should begin with easy verse, and go on to more 
elaborate poetry, and by degrees to sound and well-written prose. 
Passages of Addison, and select characters from Hume or Cla- 
rendon would be very valuable for this purpose. This latter sug- 
gestion we look upon as highly important. 

The third of our divisions, namely, the cultivation of exactness 
and precision of thought by means of mathematics, grammar and 
works of argument, will furnish the most difficult and severe les- 
sons. This indeed is what a purely English education most lacks, 
For the vernacular tongue is so easy, that there is always a temp- 
tation to boys to learn idly in it, and a difficulty to masters in dis- 
covering idleness. For this reason, as we have hinted above, the 
principal industry of boys, in an English education, will be after 
lessons, in keeping their own manuscript books carefully, whereas 
the chief industry of boys in a learned education is seen before 
lessons, in preparing them. ‘This third subject we therefore re- 
gard as a most important one. Both arithmetic and grammar 
(though the cultivation imparted by both is of the same general 
kind) must be taught, because each is the introduction to a large 
and peculiar province of knowledge. We do not even regret that 
the phraseology of our grammars is so metaphysical, and so 
wholly borrowed from the learned languages, whereby the first 
difficulty of understanding it is increased to a learner. For the 
peculiar method of cultivation in these cases is the giving of rules, 
or formule to be rigidly and exactly applied. ‘hese formule 
should not be stated in ordinary simple vernacular language; for, 
if they are, they are readily forgotten or altered. It is therefore 
hecessary to put them into some less common shape; and if the 
education is to be purely English, the Latinized language of our 
grammars becomes very useful. Failing this, we should be 
obliged to put our rules into rhyme, or frame an English “ As in 
presenti.” The teacher should ezpéain in the commonest and 
most ihtelligible phrases, but the rule or formula must be packed 
up for use in some less vulgar cover, or else it will not be known - 
again. As arithmetic would lead to mathematics, so English 
grammar might be followed by the elements of logic (as we see 
is intended in the Exeter school), and some argumentative book, 
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perhaps the very book already selected as part of the theological 
course, such as Bishop Butler or Hooker, might form an excel- 
lent exercise in it. 

As to our fourth point, or the cultivation of the ponent by 
means of history, we are disposed to think that the first year must 
needs be spent in somewhat like a mere acquiring of facts. For 
before any ove passage of history cau be studied with any benefit, 
the student must have something like a map of the history spread 
before him, that he may know where he is, and have some little 
idea of relative chronology. In the first year therefore we should 
think that a general outline of English history might be learned, 
just for the purpose of letting the pupils know the general course 
of events, and something like the value of centuries. After the 
first year however, which would be passed in mapping out Eng- 
lish history, we should like to come to something more valuable, 
and selecting some very few years, in which great events were 
transacted, and of which we possess many contemporary docu- 
ments, to teach the real value and truth of history by searching it 
to the bottom. No period could possibly be found more eligible 
for this purpose than the years of the Great Rebellion. ‘Taking 
Clarendon for the guide, and accepting his sketch of the earlier 
years of Charles the First’s reign, we should find ample materials 
for studying most beneficially the history of a few years, say from 
1642 to 1648. May, Neal, and Rushworth would furnish plenty 
of opposite views. Any old library would supply abundance of 
contemporary papers. ‘Phe Bodleian, if any happy pupil could 
ever reach the Auctarium, would overwhelm him with engravings 
and prints. His own neighbourhood would probably be rich m 
local associations, monuments to those who fell, castles ruined, 
fields of battle, &c. &c. How attractive and how valuable, under 
a skilful and interesting teacher, would this historical course be! 
and how much more useful than an hasty glance over ancient 
Greece or Rome, or even the reading through of that dullest of 
dull books—Russell’s Modern Europe ! 

Of course, many people will think that such an education as 
we have sketched is very defective, because it leaves out so many 
things which ought to be known by all who profess to be school- 
masters. Certainly we have omitted some things from mere 
brevity, because we rather designed to give a specimen than a 
fully detailed scheme of education; and many more we bave 
omitted from mere necessity, for, after all, three years in a poor 
boy's life, beginning at fifteen, shortly after he has left the na- 
tional school, are really not enough to transform him from a mere 
writing and cyphering animal into a thoroughly educated man. 
And perhaps it may be found a desirable thing in the schools, to 
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allow young men to return after a few years, in order to pass a 
fresh examination, and gain higher certificates. ‘Then ecclesias- 
tical history, and other history, high attainments in philosophy, 
French or other languages, might reasonably be expected, and 
certificates given accordingly, which would go far towards secur- 
ing respectable and lucrative employments. 

We do not know how far our readers may be disposed to go 
with us in the detail which we have given, Many may probably 
question some portions of the plan; and yet we cannot but hope 
that the main features of it are such as Church people will not 
disapprove. Similar suggestions, we are disposed to think, would 
be very useful for all English schools, and we hereby respectfully 
offer ours given above, to all who have the management of the 
education of young ladies, whether public or private. For with 
the utmost disposition to think well of the conscientious diligence 
of the greater part of those who are so employed, and of the in- 
dustry and steady pains of the pupils (and we shall hardly say too 
much if we say that sisters are commonly twice as industrious, 
and five times as tractable as their brothers), we really think that 
there is no one subject which needs “ reform” more than our 
female education. Many ladies have written very learned books 
thereupon, it is true; and anxious and careful mothers con them 
over with much diligence and pains; but yet we fear that as far 
as the matier of the lessons goes, and the valuable cultivation 
given in them, and remembered, many of those industrious years — 
are spent in the school-room in vain; while, in after-life, the 
ghosts of facts once known scare ladies away from talking of 
many matters of information and interest, and make them utterly 
dependent upon those very brothers whom a few years before 
they put to the blush every successive holiday by their various 
and exact knowledge. 

But useful or not as these suggestions may be, we cannot 
doubt of the vast and hitherto unconceived utility which will arise 
from the Training Schools themselves, ‘That the Church should 
make so great and simultaneous an effort, on a matter of such 
great and national importance, is itself a most encouraging omen 
of better things and better times than we have known for many 
ages. The effort too is one self-originated and self-supported, 
It was started without encouragement,—in despite of discourage- 
ment,—from the state and its rulers. It was set up as a witness 
against various schemes, all more or less patrowized by the go- 
vernment, under which the education of the people was to be- 
come purely secular, or politico-economical, Let us not be 
thought to be using too strong expressions. Thus speaks the 
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Pamphlet put out by authority last year, and called “ Recent 
Measures, X&c.” “ Now the sole effectual means of preventing 
the tremendous evils with which the anarchical spirit of the mas 
nufacturing population threatens the country, Is by giving the 
working people a good secular education, to enable them to 
understand the true causes which determine their physical condi- 
tion, and regulate the distribution of wealth among the several 
classes of society.”* What a miserable, miserable delusion! 
Birmingham and Manchester, Leeds and Sheffield, to be kept 
quiet by teaching the people political economy! Lectures on 
“ The True Causes, &c.” are to make them industrious, con- 
tented, peaceable, pure, loyal, and religious! It is a wretched 
and a godless deceit, and one which, we trust, has had its day of 
success and triumph, and is now sinking and fading away for 
ever. 

Then, again, we augur the best results from the quiet, domes- 
tic character of these training schools. The scholars will stand 
to their masters in the position of pupils to a private tutor; In- 
mates of his house, companions of his daily habits, admitted to 


mee share much of his intimate thoughts, forming themselves imper- 
“f Bi ceptibly but continually upon bis model. Hence they will dif- 
if ¥ fuse more widely in their separate circles what they have learned, 
ve “i and be, we trust, channels of many and various blessings to the 
districts in which they are placed. 
ag But these effects cannot be immediate. We must believe, we 
f must rely, we must persevere. Years will pass before the whole 
i a is visible; several years, perhaps, even before much appears. 
a But meanwhile we Anow that we are working in the true direc- 
is tion. We have all the sanction, example, and authority which we 
if q need. We are instituting uo private speculations. We are fol- 
rea lowing out no personal views. 


| We are laying our money before 
ay a the Church; we are offering her our best exertions, for her uses 
ol in the education of her people; and whatever delays may arise 

: before we see the result of our efforts, and what occasional or 


i a local difficulties may embarrass the details of our operations, still 
<5) a we know, and know to our great encouragement and comfort, 
a that we shall be blessed in our deed. 


* Recent Measures, &c. p. 45. 
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Art. VI.—1. Constabulary Force Report. 1839. 


2. Report of the Poor Law Commissioners on the Continuance of 
the Poor Law Commission, &c. 1840. 


3. Poverty, M saat and Crime ; or the Facts, Examinations, 
&c, upon which the Report was founded, presented to the House 
of Lords, by W. A Miles, Esq. London, 1839. 


4. Reports of the Mendicity Society. 
5, An Inquiry into the Morbid Effects of Deficiency of Food, 


chiefly with reference to their occurrence amongst the Destitute 
Poor. By Richard Baron Howard, M.D. ndon. 1839, 


Tue short description of the three first works above noticed is, 
that they are indictments againt the poorer classes ; the first hav- 
ing for its object, to prove the necessity of an extended system of 
police; the second, the continuance and enlargement of the 
powers of the Poor Law Commissioners, ‘The third greatly ex- 
ceeds the two former in the strength and virulence of its charges, 
and it exceeds them in the same proportion in the unfaithfulness 
of the picture which it presents. 

The libellous and abusive descriptions of the lower orders of 
society, which characterize modern publications respecting them, 
and the great popularity which these obtain, is one of the most 
alarming symptoms of the decline of the national character. It is 
more than alarming,—it is awful and appalling in the highest de- 
gree; and exhibits a feeling and tone of character so wholly 
anti-christian, as must draw down the heaviest judgments upon 
the nation, unless happily they may be arrested, and turned again 
into an opposite channel. 

It is not our intention to enter at all nto the mere political, or 
rather party object, which is had in view in the above notice, or 
in any other works ; though of course no real distinction can ex- 
ist between public and private duty; between morals, religion, 
and politics. But our object is as separate as was that of the 
early Church, when it existed in the midst of the Roman empire. 
Its endeavour was not to make shifts and modifications, or to 
cause its rulers to adopt this or that heathenism ; but fo persuade 
the people, and to make the empire Christian, We feel per- 
suaded that an entire change of opinion and feeling towards the 
classes and ranks beneath us, that a total change of conduct and 
communication must be wrought, before we can lay any just 
claim to the character of a really Christian people,—Christian, 
not in name aud doctrines only, but in feelings and conduct, 

Scarcely a voice has been raised in favour of the character of 
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the lower orders of late years, or even of free and liberal alms- 
giving ; except in charity sermons, and reports of particular socie- 
ties. But who can tell but that an example on the side of mercy 
also may find some followers in the same career, as that on the 
side of merciless and selfish cruelty has found many, very many ; 
and the more, if the side of mercy should also haply be found to 
be the side of truth. But the facts upon which these harsh con- 
clusions have been founded, are as false, for the most part, as the 
reasoning which has been founded upon them, 

We will venture to take the initiative in an opposition to this 
anti-christian system of philanthropy: which most assiduously 
and disinterestedly forwards and invents all schemes of benefit 
and relief which throw the burden of the poverty of the poor 
upon themselves, and promote economy in giving ; and urges all 
these self-assisting schemes by a systematic searching out, record- 
ing, and exaggerating of all the crimes and charges to which the 
poor have been, or can be subject, without opportunity of defence 
or denial, and keeping all their virtues in the back ground. 

We will begin by repeating some of the charges against the 
lower classes brought forward in the above-named Reports, 
simply saying of all these selections, that they are gross misrepre- 
sentations, and very false pictures, 

The following is the manner in which all the lower orders are 
classed and confounded together as profligates and villas, The 
hardworking man isnot distinguished from the lazy and the loiterer; 
the suffering and unfortunate from the sturdy beggar. ‘The im- 
pression intended to be conveyed is, that every man living from 
hand to mouth, (the necessary condition of the major part of the 
community), that every barrow and basket woman, that every 
hawker and pedlar, every hop-picker, every street-sweeper, porter, 
cabman, all the criersin London, whether of hare-skins, old clothes, 
old bottles, water-cresses (trades by which thousands and thou- 
sands of women and men support themselves honestly), that every 
body below a mechanic and a shopkeeper (and those are not 
spared either) is little better than a thief, is one of the offal of 
society, and ought to be swept off into some common sewer of 
filth and corruption by a scavenger-police. A single example is 


sufficient for a general conclusion, when the vices of the poor are 
the subject. 


‘* There are districts in Londou which are exclusively inhabited and 
most densely populated by Irish labourers, by persons who support them- 
selves by the chance adventure of each day, by professed beggars and 
confirmed thieves. 

* The nucleus of crime in St. Giles’s consists of about six streets, 
riddled with courts, alleys, passages, aud dark entries, all leading to 
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rooms and smaller tenements, crowded with a population existing in all 
the filth attendant upon improvidence, crime, and profligacy, as if the 
inhabitants by common consent deem themselves only ‘ tenants at will,’ 
till the gallows or the hulks should require them’ (Poverty, Mendicity, 
and Crime, p. 87.) 


‘There are multitudes in the district here mentioned earning a 
hard but honest livelihood ; and there is no part of it which may 
not be visited by the clergy, or by any other person on a charit- 
able errand, with perfect safety. 


“ The majority of those who live by labour in St. Giles’s are Irish 
persons, such as porters, bricklayers’ labourers, hawkers, &c. &c. ‘The 
women also attend the markets, or sell fruit or fish in the streets, or go 
out charing or washing. ‘These people live hard in their fare, and_ still 
harder in their drink, for they generally get as drunk as their means 
will allow them. 

“There is also a great number of hawkers, board-men, cabmen, and 
higglers, men of precarious callings, and whose characteristics are of 
more doubtful complexion than those of the labouring men who rise and 
go to a fixed employment.” — pp. 88, 89.) 

‘* Most thieves have hawker’s licences.” — (Constabulary Force Report, 

36.) 
j “Mr. Burgess, the governor of Knutsford, states, ‘I conceive the 
vagrant system to be quite as bad as common thieving.’” —(/b. p. 56.) 

* The hare-skin time is now on. Those people take out a daily sup- 
ply of bad money, and pass it away when they give change.”—(/b. p. 
97.) 

‘A fellow, pale-faced, with sandy whiskers, named Charles Smith, 
sells rag stable-mops, which he gets rid of at the stables or mews; he 
steals brushes, buckets, or anything ; he has a bag with him; he gets 
the best price in Petticoat Lane. 

“A flower man happened to pass at the time; Prime caught sight of 
him through the window, and cried out, ‘Look there! Now can that 
man make enough by those flowers to live honestly,—is it likely? They 
get into houses when bargaining, see how they are constructed, and the 
doors fastened, which information he gives to burglars.’ ”’—(/6. p. 147.) 

‘* Mr. Limbird, of the Strand, heard two old clothesmen ask a coun- 
tryman, who had a parcel in his hand, if be had any thing for sale, re- 
marking, whether it was his own or not it made no difference to them if 
he wanted the money. 

“ Dog-cart men are almost all of them thieves. 

‘ Rag-gatherers generally go in pairs, and are called the school of 
paper makers. They call at old rag shops, and represent themselves as 
agents or labourers for some mill which has been destroyed, and that in 
this or some other invented emergency, they are sent forward to collect 
rags, arid while one is bargaining with the shopwoman, the other walks 
off with the bundle, stating that the master is close behind, and leaving . 
his companion in pledge, who nearly always contrives to ‘ bolt,’ without 
‘paying a stiver,’ or he satisfies the woman by chalking characters on 
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the door-posts, which he says is to tell the master the sum he has to pay 
for the rags, and he is allow ‘ed to depart. ‘The booty is taken to a ma- 


rine store dealer, or it is swopped away at a paper- -maker's for paper, 
which they dispose of to shops in little villages. 


“Old rag shops will buy all sorts of metal.""—Constabulary Force Re- 
port, pp. lod, loo. 


There is a playfulness and flippancy im this last description 
(which is evidently a general conclusion drawn from a particular 
instance) which is peculiarly contemptible and disgusting. ‘The 
whole reminds us of the foolish, thoughtless children—deserving 
whipping in spite of their childish thoughtlessness—sporting with 
the lives of frogs. But independent of the absurdity and selt-con- 
tradiction of most of these descriptions, for the thief here seems to 
be no match for the thief, but to be as soft as any other person, 
what do the whole of these evidences and this reasoning amount 
to—which are intended to exhibit a faithful and general picture ? 
Why to this,—that all hare-skin women try to destroy and stig- 
matize their own trade; that one seller of stable-mops is a noto- 
rious thief, and carries off buckets in broad day ma bag; thata 
flower-man is proved a thief by the opinion of another thief, and 
a reductio ad necessitatem; that two old clothesmen talked so 
loud, that amidst all the rattling of the Strand, Mr. Limbird 
thought he heard them both say what would readily have trans- 
ported them. 

But the whole in effect is mere caricature! Tt is a pity that 
such caricature deseriptions should be used to form our opinions 
of the poor, and be made in these times the ground-work of 
legislation. 

But these people are not satistied with depreciating the poor. 
To vilify, and prove them all to be punishable, would be fulfilling 
only halt their object. ‘To steel the hearts of the mech effectu- 
ally, and to stop the springs of charity, it is necessary to show 
that these abandoned classes are ric h; that these seeming pau- 
pers are all wallowing in luxury. And this is the way they prove 
it.— 

“ Many of the persons who hawk things about the streets in trays, 


make 10s. a day selling snuft-boxes, steel pens, &c. &c., the profits of 
which are more than half. 


‘“Mrs. Milberry says, she knows that the men who sell pocket- books, 


&e. at coach offices, consider 9s. to be a very trifling day's profit.” — 
Poverty, Mendicity, and Crime. 26. 


There is no mention of the thousands who starve at this em- 
ployment, or make less than a bare subsistence; or that these 


profits are made during a few favourable days, and that for suc- 
cessive weeks they fall to little or nothing. 
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“Tle thinks no beggar makes less than from 3s. to 4s. a day; they 
all live very well; they live as wellas any respectable small shopkeeper, 
le thinks better too.” —Doverty, Mendicity and Crime, p. 97. 

“Street sweepers in squares and fashionable neighbourhoods make a 
good trade; they run of errands for servants, help to clean knives, &c. 
Xe." —Ib. p. 98. 

“Beggars live well; have hot beefsteaks and beer for breakfast ; 
fare well at night and are never poor.”—Jb. p. 103. 

“ Cadgers never eat broken food ; they take it and sell it. They live 
on the best of every thing, and drink hard; after food, all the surplus 
goes in drinking.” p. 147. 


We assert all these to be false, as a general description. All 
these classes suffer intensely, and with continual privation ; 
though there are exceptions as to times, and to particular indivi- 
duals, in which there are occasions of good success and merri- 
ment, 

But after the vilifying of the poor in general, and the proofs 
that they are all at ease, and rioting in affluence, there comes the 
grand and concluding charge, that all alms-giving is injurious, a 
fraud against the law, an evasion of its wise and wholesome pro- 
visions, and a crime against society. ‘This reminds us of that 
which happened in infidel France, and gives us warning what 
is the real spirit which dictates all these charges against the poor, 
and directs the shafts of oppression towards them, When France 
set up the goddess Reason, declared Religion a fraud, and repre- 
sented their new deity by the most degraded and sensual form of 
humanity,—the same Convention, in the same year, on the 27th 
Vendémiaire, An. 2 (15th October, 1793), decreed, “* That every 
person convicted of having given to a beggar any spectes of relief 
whatever, should forfeit the value of two days’ wages; to be 
doubled on a repetition of the offence.” ‘This decree was reversed 
some time after their return from reason to religion again, and 
was never found practicable. 

We have not yet quite arrived at this ultimate stage and tri- 
umph of reason and civilization by positive enactment, though we 
are rapidly hastening towards it, and all the causes and processes 
are actively operating. Already it is a crime to beg, severely 
punishable ; and every one therefore who gives is particeps cri- 
minis, and is also criminal, and as such he 1s complamed of, but 
more contemned, by the Martineau writers of philosophy and 
political economy. Now we are however coming a step closer. 
The opinion is come nearer to the fountain of legislation, and is 
paraded with greater show of authority. Thus say the Poor Law 
Commissioners, of voluntary contributions to assist labouring 
persons with large families in times of distress, whose only alter- 
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native under the rules of the Commissioners is giving up work 


altogether, and going into the workhouse with their whole fami- 
lies 


* The attempts which are constantly made to evade the law by indi- 
rect means, whenever there is a possibility of so doing (as by voluntary 
rates, &c. &c. ) confirms us in this anticipation, viz. that all old abuses 
would creep in again if the Poor Law Commission were abolished.” — 

rt of Poor Law Commissioners, p. 7. 

“ The only remains of it (relief to men in work, and in aid of wages) 
are to be found in certain irregular practices, to which, if they were not 
occasionally suggested by erroneous notions of humanity, we should 
give the appellation of fraudulent. We allude to attempts, through pri- 
vate subscriptions, by which funds have been raised to be doled out like 


the poor-rates in weekly allowances, to all Jabourers having more than 
three or four children.” —Jb. 38. 


* The present demoralizing system of begging —a thing so ruinous in 
its eflects, that the major part of the delinquents with which our prisons 
are filled, owe their progress in crime to the encouragement given to 
idle habits by the false feeling of charity acted on by the public, in the 
promiscuous dispensation of alms to those who are seldom if ever deserv- 
ing of them."’—Poverty, Mendicity, and Crime, p. 126. 


Even the distribution of soup in winter is made to be a false 
and injurious benevolence. 

These are the kind of charges which are reiterated agamst the 
lower classes, and eagerly received by the classes living at their 
ease, who think them all very interesting and surprising and 
shocking, and feel themselves all the more at ease in their con- 
sciences from finding how unworthy these depraved classes are 
of their intercourse and charity. All the old stories are repeated 
over again: from Colquhoun to the Parliamentary Inquiry in 
1818, and from the Parliamentary Inquiry to the Poor Law Com- 
mission; and new facts and assertions and estimates are added, 
upon the ground of single anecdotes and hearsay cases, and cruel 
heartless conjecture, But very few of these estimates are better 
founded upon truth than Colquhoun’s conclusion that there were 
50,000 prostitutes in London—increased in the recent prospectus 
of a charity to S0,000—whereas they are proved in the late Con- 

stabulary Force Report (not very humane inquirers) to be less 
than 5,500. 

Unfortunately these estimates and unfavourable opinions have 
been widely extended, and eagerly entertaimed, for a long period. 
The topic has become popular, and the opinons have become 
rooted, and acknowledged as indisputable, for want of a denial 
and answer. ‘The charitably disposed, and even the clergy, have 
become possessed with it. The spirit which has dictated these 
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inquiries and estimates, has not till now made itself decidedly 
apparent; and it has not been duly considered that the parties 
themselves, who are the subjects of the charge, have not had, and 
cannot have the opportunity of an answer. 

We propose to give a more favourable, and we trust a truer 
picture of the lower order of society; and to urge-—upon the 
foundation of our own experience among the poor, and the in- 
controvertible ground of Christian obligation—some of those 
claims and rights of the poorer classes, which have been too en- 
tirely forgotten by their richer brethren. 

We cannot pretend to give a perfect picture of society, even of 
the lowest classes of it. ‘The thing 1s impossible ; and if it were 
performed it would be without effect. Society is not a thing 
with four sides to it; no, nor with 400. Four thousand examples 
of different states and conditions of life, would be insufficient to 
depict the different shades and gradations of circumstances ; the 
different complexities and combinations of these events ; and with 
all their tediousness and wearisomeness, which would almost defy 
attention and memory, would, if the picture were perfect, convey a 
very different impression to the minds of different individuals. ‘The 
minds and hearts of different persons would retain and rest upon 
different points and features, according to preconceived opinions, 
and impressions, and dispositions. But though all the examples 
were observed and retained, the impression would be imperfect 
and inadequate, Life is not to be learned by books any more 
than dancing. Classifications, and tables, and figures, and sta- 
tistics, will not more faithfully pourtray the expression and cha- 
racter of human life, than mechanism will its movements, Let a 
painter paint a likeness from description; let the physician who 
has read volumes upon the pulse and symptoms, compare with 
the one who has walked the wards, and attuned his touch to the 
varied beat of life, in health and disease, in youth and old age, in 
joy and grief, at morning, noon, and night, in strength, in languor, 
or in fever. Yet the pulse and features of social life are finer 
and more delicate, and fuller of variety, and expression, and cha- 
racter. Human life can be learned only by practice and personal 
experience. But no one now is willing to acquaint himself in 
this way; and least of all, in this country at least, with the 
classes below that one in which he moves. It is far easier to sit 
at home and read returns, and reports, and evidence on oath, and 
figures, and statistics, and to work out problems of society by a 
table or a machine, mathematically certam and demonstrable, and 
squaring all to a fraction, than to pry into dirty courts and lanes, 
and dismal rooms and cellars, full of vermin, and filth and infec- 
lon, and to converse with the low-minded, the vulgar, the dying, 
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the drunken, the discontented, the miserable. This may be the 
way to very creditable philosophy, but it is not the road to truth. 
Our object, however, is a narrow and definite one; the exist- 
ence and nature of poverty, its causes, and the treatment of it. 
We know that it is very difficult even to put this in a true 
light; and the truest picture will affect the beholders very dif- 
ferently. A too continued and exclusive view of one particular 
aspect of society, must produce an exaggerated impression and 
opinion; as a too hasty one may be so fait as to have no influ- 
ence on conduct. A person conversant only in criminal courts 
of justice, might come to a conclusion that almost every poor 
man was a rogue; one conversant in hospitals, that disease was 
the ordinary condition of humanity. One conversant in a law- 
yer’s office might think that almost every transaction of business 
was a matter of legal arrangement; whereas not one in a million is 
so. One conversant in the preparation of trials might conclude 
that every matter that was settled in a lawyer's office became the 
subject of an action, whereas not one im ten thousand does. One 
who was conversant only with the civil courts of justice might sup- 
pose that every action commenced came to trial, whereas not one 
ina hundred does. One conversant im the offices for relief, and 
the haunts and habits of the lowest classes, might suppose that 
all society, with the exception of a few rich folks, was a mass of 
rum, wretchedness, degradation, despair, feebleness of body, 
gloom of mind, distress of countenance, without a cheering ray 
of enjoyment, or hope; or of forgetfulness, except in drunken- 
ness. 
If too vivid an impression may be created by constant obser- 
vation, too weak a one also may be the consequence of imatten- 
tion. ‘Too absorbing an attention to one subject is the exclusion 
of other subjects from their proper place im the field of truth. 
This is the present state of the world with regard to pauperism. 
We are absorbed with political measures, and neglect our own 
business, and the duties of private life. We are absorbed with 
the comforts and luxuries of life, the state and station we main- 
tain, and the bettering of our condition. We study also the titles 
and condition of those above us, their manners, and habits, and 
opinions, their fortunes, and the calamities which happen to 
them; but of the condition of the poor we take little notice ; 
their habits, their characters, their virtues, their distresses, these 
we study little to inform ourselves of; with these we little ac- 
quaint ourselves, either generally or personally, Of their crimes 
and vices, their dexterity at imposition, and the shifts to which 
they resort to obtain some share of the comforts they see around 
them, of the mischiefs of injudicious charity,—of these we have 
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accounts, of these we have evidence, and returns, and tables, 
which we swallow greedily, because they comfortably warrant us 
in the undisturbed enjoyment of the bare sufliciency which Pro- 
vidence has graciously bestowed upon us! 

Our task is to exhibit the opposite side of the picture. With- 
out being at all unaware of their faults and infirmities, or desir- 
ing to conceal them, our business is to put forth their claims and 
virtues. Enough has been written and read of their deformities, 
We will put forth something respecting their necessities and 
merits. We will dwell upon these, the rest we will acknowledge. 

And let it be remembered, that the lowest classes are at the 
base of society. ‘The base of the pyramid is the widest, and it 
bears the rest. ‘There is but one king, and there are some hun- 
dred lords, and some thousands of patricians, But the lowest 
class are millions, and these are the subject of the remarks which 
we have to make. Even small circumstances must be of conse- 
quence when so multiplied. 

It is a point which requires to be proved, the very existence 
of poverty. Paupers are generally considered as a kind of nul- 
sance, from which the genteel public ought to be protected. 
The right of a beggar is felt to be in some measure indelicate to 
our refined tastes; and his importunity is a downright annoyance 
which ought not to be tolerated in a country highly advanced in 
civilization. Accordingly we have laws passed which make 
beggary criminal, not imposture; every beggar is bound to be 
treated as an impostor, because the law has said that no person 
shall starve in this charitable country. But “the poor shall 
never cease out of the land.” God has said it; and human power, 
and wisdom, and fastidiousness, have not been able to reverse the 
decree made for our good. ‘The charity of the poor law system, 
if fairly considered, will be found to be in its spirit a charity 
towards ourselves;* and the good which we hope to do ourselves 
by forbidding beggary, would, if successful, be found to be our 
great evil. 

It is of the greatest importance that we should have a right 
knowledge respecting the state of the poor, and the existence of 
poverty. No one perhaps will deny that poverty exists. Buta 
belief which does not produce practice, and exercise itself in 
action, is no belief; it is a practical denial of it. It is necessary 
also that this belief should be a right belief; and should be 
founded upon a real and proper view, not only of the existence 


* The spirit of the law which makes beggary criminal, is precisely the same as that 
which forbids Karfows and basket-women standing on the foot pavement. The object 
of both is the convenience of the rich; and is wholly without regard to the condition 
or necessities of the poor and of the lower classes. 
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and extent, but also of the causes and nature of poverty; other- 
wise our practice and conduct will be correspondent to our erro- 
neous impressions. A large proportion of those who allow the 
existence of poverty, are ready to say confidently, it is all their 
own fault;—that no one in this rich and prosperous country can 
be im distress, unless they are either fools or idle. Or, others 
@ will say, it is want of education which causes it; or it must be 
2 their own worthless character, and that they ought not to be en- 
couraged, for that they deserve it. And such persons’ conduct 
towards the poor will be according to their language, as much as 
that of those who take every beggar to be a cheat and impostor, 
If any of these impressions and opinions be wrong, though it 
be only in degree, it is of the highest moment that they should 
be corrected, aud made just im their proportion. All these causes 
do operate to some extent, each of them; but a very small error 
in the degree and the comparison may operate In practice so as 
to produce a great and gross injustice in the conduct resulting 
from it. And particularly must the consequences of such an 
error be important and cruel, when it leans towards the side of 
ill-opinion, and harshness towards the poor, We have motives 
enough to influence us towards the withholding of charity. Want 
of means, selfishness, avarice, idleness, the control of fashion, 
above all, the dislike to be imposed on, are strong and influential 
motives, all drawing us towards the side of neglect or refusal. 
But even when we believe the object to be distressed and de- 
serving, or at least are half convinced, how often do we pass on 
and pass by on the other side, and then regret and condemn ourself 
that we did not stop and give something, or at least inquire more, 
or obtain the means of inquiry? Llow great would be the effect 


; ves at such a moment of a little better opimon of the poor,—a little 
: i au less belief and apprehension of imposture. And yet a person 
i a might perhaps have been saved from starving by a little less cau- 
dt ay tiousness, by a little more freedom and forwardness im charity, 
ft “ah When we are walking fast, because the day 1s cold—or we are in 
ae 7 a hurry on business—or when we would or might have given but 
iit ha that our pocket was buttoned,—or the money was not loose, but 
ct it was in our purse, and we did not like to pull it out im the 


street,--or our glove was on, and it was a tight one,—or when 
from any other such reason we do not like to stop, but are never- 
theless hesitating, how completely might a different opinion with 
regard to the poor, and a little less fear of imposture, have turned 
the scale, and impelled us to a decided conduct. This is the way 
in which opinion operates; this is practical belief. It must be 
evident, therefore, how great a consequence ought to be attached 
to the having a real and accurate and well-balanced knowledge of 
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the actual state of the poorer classes, their necessities, habits, and 
contrivances, 

We many of us wonder how any real and unmerited poverty 
can anywhere exist in this rich country. Poverty exists in its 
present great extent because we are rich. Wherever the greatest 
riches prevail, there the greatest distress also prevails; and this 
pretty much in proportion to the accumulation of riches. The 
distress in London exceeds that of the most backward and poorest 
parts of the country, nearly in proportion to its wealth and 
luxury. It is the same with Manchester, and other great and 
wealthy cities; and more or less with towns in general, in pro- 
portion to their wealth, and size, and population. In a word, 
“ England,’—the commercial, wealthy, civilized, flourishing Eng- 
land,“ is the most pauperized country in Europe.”* ‘The 
effects of famine is a matter not here to be considered ; but with 
the exception of these occasions, the poverty in Ireland is less 
pressing than the poverty in London, though many of the conse- 
quences of wealth and luxury operate in causing the distress of 
the Lrish. 

The Irish labourers, it is true, and others of all crafts and pro- 
fessions, flock to London to make their fortune; for here the 
greatest fortunes are to be made; and wherever the greatest 
prices are to be obtained there will be the most competitors. 
But where the prizes in a mine or in a lottery are greater, 
the more numerous must be the blanks; and the more likely 
is the whole concern to be a losing one. This is the case 
pre-eminently where wealth is greatly accumulated ; and where 
great numbers, as in towns, are congregated together, and all 
engaged in the scramble for it. In a country thmly populated, 
every individual in it is known. Their real circumstances are 
known to their neighbours, without mistrust or concealment ; and 
notice is obtained in case there is anything extreme or unusual in 
the degree of poverty. ‘The very lowness of the general condition 
prevents the neighbourhood from being over thronged and resorted 
to, and secures their low condition from being still further lowered, 
But in populous towns notoriety becomes more and more diffi- 
cult, and the greatest distress may fail to draw attention. It is 
proverbial how a country neighbourhood is busy and gossipping; 
While a crowded town furnishes the means of the most perfect 
solitude, and a man frequently does not know his very next-door 
neighbour. There are many other causes which operate in rich 
and crowded cities ;—as the increased selfishness and avaricious- 
ness of riches; the absence of all personal convection, and claim 


re Dr. Kay's Report to the Poor Law Commissioners, 4th Poor Law Report, p+ 
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thence arising, between one person aud another ; the ignorance and 
imexperience of human life and miseries, and consequent want of 
sympathy. But of these more hereafter. At present, the exist- 
ence of distress is our theme ; and of this a sufliciency and an in- 
crease is observable both in town and country. 

Many persons die of starvation in London. It would be diffi- 
cult to find such cases in any other country. 


‘In the winter of 1827, a wretched female, under eighteen years of 
age, was seen lying on the steps of St. Andrew’s churchyard, Holborn, 
atter midnight, actually perishing through disease and famine. She was 
a total stranger in London ; without a friend ; and died two days after- 
wards, unrecognized by any human being.” * 


‘Two years ago, a poor man applied to the overseers of P 
for relief; and was turned away as being a well-known beggar, 
‘The next day he was found dying in the street, and was conveyed 
to St. M——’s workhouse, where he died. ‘The surgeon said 
that he died of starvation. 

More recently than the last case, a woman was refused at 
night at the St. G——’s workhouse, and was carried to St. 
P ’s, Where she died before morning. This case will be 
mentioned more particularly afterwards. 


Thomas Jones came to the surgeon of St. G-——’s workhouse, who 
sent him away, saying, that he wanted a baker more than a doctor. 
The next day he obtained two loaves from the overseers. and died the 
following day, from over-eating after so long fasting. All the doctors 
said that destitution was the cause of his death; and when the surgeon 
was asked how he came to treat his application so lightly, he said, ‘ Oh, 
if you saw as many cases of this sort as I do, you would not think so 
much of it.’ "’—Dec. 1839. 


Now these are by no means rare occurrences; and the facts 
are faithful. ‘Phe three last cases we have mvestigated ourselves ; 
for the first we give our authority; and the surgeon’s answer, in 
the last, shows that such occasions cause no surprise to those who 
are most conversant with the condition of the poor, as to their 
bodily state and healthfulness. 

‘These are cases in which charity might have seemed to have 
been well bestowed, even to the profound political philosopher. 
‘fo many such it would have been painful to reflect that they had 
refused a penny, or a penny’s worth, even in the streets, to the 
above-mentioned paupers, just before they died of starvation. 
And such a painful feelmg would not have disgraced their wis- 
dom so much as their philosophy. 

So much has been said of late about the evils of charity, and 


* Report of Royal Free Hospital, p. 13, 1839. 
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we are so accustomed to it, that we can hear persons freely talk 
of alms-giving as a crime, and an injury to society, and regard them 
as Christians. So imperative is fashion, and so conventional a 
matter is philosophy, and conscience, and the use of the under- 
standing. It matters not that some destitute persons die m the 
streets ; that multitudes more die by the slow effects of habitual 
starvation; it matters not, the threefold exertion and toil and risk 
which must be undergone barely to obtain a subsistence, and to 
maintain themselves and an ordinary-sized family in the station to 
which they were born and bred, aud the numbers who hourly sink 
under it in strength, and become bankrupt in their health and for- 
tunes,—no, it is the theory of the day, and one of a great name 
has said it, and a few examples have proved it, and it suits our 
convenience greatly; and our refined habits and taste, in this 
highly civilized country, ought not to be plagued and disgusted 
by the sight of beggars, and their importunity,—so beggary is an 
offence and a crime, the very being poor is culpable; vice, folly, 
idleness, want of spirit, education, character, are said to account 
for all beggary and pauperism, and the false liberality of the over- 
charitable is said to be a greater cause and fault than all the rest. 

‘The operation of each of these causes may be acknowledged ; 
their consequences, and the duties arising out of them, will be no- 
ticed afterwards, But there are other causes also in operation, 
producing intense misery. The chicf of these will be presently 
enumerated, But we shall premise two or three examples of po- 
verty, and refer to others, just to show its existence and intensity, 
And these are by no means solitary instances, 


‘James Leatt, aged 62, applied to Sir Richard Birnie, the police ma- 
gistrate. He had once been a master butcher ; but for fifteen years had 
served only as a journeyman. Latterly he had been supported chiefly 
by the industry of his wife and son. ‘The son, and a daughter aged 
fourteen, were out of work ; and his wife had died two days before, for 
want of the necessaries of life. He did not know how to bury his wife ; 
and they had not a sixpence.”—Mend. Soc. Report, 1826, p. 46. 

“Martha Robinson was found begging in the streets with a written 
petition. Upon inquiry, it proved that she had a large family ; her hus- 
band was out of employ; and one of her children was lying dead, and 
they had not the means of burying it. ‘The man had once possessed 70002. 
He was brought up a farmer, and had afterwards kept a public-house. 
A distress had been put in; all his furniture was sold ; and be was now 
entirely without any means of subsistence.”—/b. 1824, p. 27. 

‘‘ Mary Buncomb applied for relief with a wildness of manne? and in- 
coherency, which created a belief that she was deranged. The scene, 
however, which presented itself when the case was visited, fally account- 
ed for the woman’s distraction of mind. In one corner of the room lay 
the body of het busband, who had died nine days before of a fever ; and 
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by his side lay a boy, who had fallen a victim to the same disorder a few 
days after his father. A cradle contained an infant, six months old, cry- 
ing aloud; and near the fire-place stood a half-starved boy, eight years 
of age. Incredible as it may appear, the landlord had distrained upon 
their few miserable articles; and this chamber of death was found in the 
possession of a broker."’—Mend. Soc. Rep. 1827, p. 32. 

* M— B— was found in the streets at night, in a deplorable con- 
dition. Having been brought to bed in a country town, at the end of 
sixteen days they placed her in a waggon, with directions to follow her 
husband, who had been ordered out of the town by the mayor. The 
fare was paid to London ; and the waggoner, baving no further direc- 
tions, put her down in the streets immediately on their arrival. In this 
condition she was found, many miles from ber husband's parish, with 
two children, including the infant, in the middle of the night, in De- 
cember.”—/6. 1819, p. 44. 

*“Jobn and Caroline Bishop were found begging in Oxford Street. 
From their emaciated appearance, it was evident that they were almost 
in a state of starvation; and the man exhibited symptoms of rapid 
consumption. He was admitted into an hospital, where he soon 
after sunk under the complaint; leaving his wife destitute of friends, and 
entirely without any means of support.”—Jb. 1837, p. 33. 

The cases of immediate death from starvation are comparative- 
ly rare. ‘The mode im which deficiency of food occasions death 
among the poor, is by gradually wasting and destroying their cou- 
stitutions, and predisposing them to diseases and complaints, by 
which apparently and immediately they are carried off. ‘The mul- 
titudes of such cases are great beyond belief; and the instances 
in which persons among the poorer classes have their strength 
undermined, and are incapacitated both in body and mind by the 
habitual deficiency and inferiority of food, though their death, 
perhaps, is not occasioned by it, are still more numerous ; and of 
not less injurious consequence to the well-being of the state. 

Dr. R. B. Howard has published an essay upon The Morbid 
Effects of Deficiency of Food, especially amongst the destitute 
poor; mention of which is made at the head of this article. His 
experience has been derived chiefly during his attendance at the 
Royal lotirmary, and the Poor House, at Manchester. 


He states, that 


“Tn all large towns, even when no unusual cause of distress is in ope- 
ration, individual cases of severe suffering from deficiency of food always 
exist, and unfortunately afford to medical practitioners amongst the 
poor, constant opportunities of observing its effects (p. and ‘it 
must be remembered that, during periods of distress, all the other pri- 
vations, in addition to the scarcity of food to which the poor are sub- 
jected, are ony Vonnaant with double severity, and aid in increasing its 
ravages. 

“The pa lic, generally, have a very inadequate idea of the number 
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of persons who perish annually from deficiency of food; and there are 
few who would uot be painfully surprised if an accurate record of such 
cases were presented to them. It is true that, in this country, instances 
of death from ¢ofal abstinence occur only casually; yet every medical 
man, whose duties have led him much amongst the poor, who is familiar 
with the extreme destitution which often prevails amongst them, and 
the diseases thereby occasioned, is too often a witness to fatal results 
from gradual and protracted starvation. Although death directly pro- 
duced by hunger may be rare, there can be no doubt that a very large 
proportion of the mortality amongst the labouring classes is attributable 
to deficiency of food as a main cause, aided by too long continued toil 
and exertion, without adequate repose, insufficient clothiug, exposure to 
cold, and other privations to which the poor are subjected.”—(p. 3.) 
“The loss of children and infants from this cause is particularly great.” 
—pp. 16, 34, 

IW The principal mode in which deficiency of food operates, is in weak- 
ening the system, and undermining the constitution, and predisposing it 
to the effects of contagion and the developement of specific disease.” 
“The destruction of lite amongst the poor, in this indirect manner, is 
most extensive; but, from death being readily referred to some parti- 
cular disease, to which a name can at once be given, it attracts little no- 
tice. In many of these cases there is nothing peculiar in the symptoms 
to indicate the real cause of their origin.” ‘ Yet in estimating the mor- 
tality amongst the destitute poor from scarcity of food, we must not for- 
get that the result is still the same, whether the privation is so complete 
as to destroy life in ten days, or so slight and gradual that the fatal event 
does not occur till after many months’ suffering.” —pp. 38, 39. 


The suffering portion of the labouring poor are in a continual 
state of depression and weakness. ‘The feebleness, and dejec- 
tion, and distress of countenance which generally prevails with, 
and pointedly characterises them, must be familiar to every one 
who has been accustomed to visit them in their abodes of wretch- 


edness. And Dr. Howard remarks, 


“ Those who are not familiar with the usually delicate state of health, 
and enfeebled constitutions of these people, would be surprised at the 
serious evils which result from what might be considered no intolerable 
deterioration in the quality, or diminution in the quantity of their diet.” * 
~—p. 4. 

* In persons labouring under an impaired state of health from deficiency 
of food, there is a remarkable susceptibility to the effects of contagion, 
unwholesome conditions of the atmosphere, vicissitudes of the weather, 
and, in short, to all the existing causes of disease; and it is this class 
which always suffers most severely during the prevalence of endemic, 
epidemic, or contagious disorders.” “ There is a great variety of chronic 
diseases, whose origin is excited, or whose progress is increased with 


* It has frequently been observed, and charged against the poor, that they will buy 
nothing but the best bread, and other food; alleging that they find it the best eco- 
nomy, as heing the most nourishing. The above testimony of Dr. Howard seems to 
Justify them in this practice. 


NO. LV.—JU LY, 1840. P 
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frightful rapidity by inadequate nutrition; and the number ot persons 
amongst the poor, whose death is accelerated from this cause, it is me- 
lancholy to contemplate. It is amongst these habitual invalids that the 
greatest mortality occurs during periods of distress.” —pp. 38, 39. 


Even mental and moral imbecility are among the ordinary 


effects produced by deficiency of food, and habitual and gradual 
starvation. 


**A gradual deterioration of the moral and intellectual, as well as of 
the physical condition of man, is the more remote consequence of a 
slighter diminution in the supply of food; and, as vitally affecting the 
well-being and prosperity of a nation, has strong claims on the attentive 
consideration of the legislator.” ‘The functions of the brain suffer 
equally with those of the other organs, and the mental powers exhibit a 
languor and dulness proportionate to the degree of the physical debility, 
The sufferer is listless and depressed, and often manifests a remarkable 
apathy to his condition.” ‘* Mania or mental imbecility has sometimes 
been eae by defective nutrition. The former is the common effect 
of sudden privation of food, whilst the latter is the more frequent conse- 
quence of gradual starvation.” —pp. 2, 19, 27. 

“ It may perhaps be thought by some that I have given an exaggerated 
description of the effects of defective nutrition on the intellectual facul- 
i ties and moral feelings ; but I believe those who are most familiar with 
| the condition of the poor, when suffering from sickness and the despair 
of will recognize the fidelity of the picture have 
ol. 

4 ** This effect of inadequate nutrition in retarding intellectual develope- 
ment in children, is often very conspicuous amongst the families of the 
q indigent poor. ‘They exhibit none of that intelligent vivacity and quick- 
bid Al } ness which children who have been plentifully supplied with nutritious 

— food display; their mental operations and physical movements are 

5 | equally slow and languid, and their countenances want that look of 

i). intelligence and animation, which a full developement and early exer- 
‘ta cise of the brain alone give. Hence the pernicious results of deficiency 
of food in early life are not confined to arresting the physical growth, 
and rendering the frame puny and feeble, but, by checking the cerebral 
developement and the expansion of the intellectual faculties, favour that 
moral debasement and mental barbarism, so much to be lamented in the 
lower classes, and to which so many of their miseries and so much of 
their poverty are attributable. ‘The baneful effects of defective nutrition 
may thus be shown to extend their influence to the social condition and 
habits of the poor, to affect materially their position as moral and intel- 
ligent beings, and to bear powerfully upon matters with which, at first 
sight, it might appear to have little connection.’—pp. 43, 44.* 


a 4 


* It would be an error to attribute all the want of vivacity and intelligence among 
the children of the poor to want of sufficient nourishment. Great languor and tame- 
: ness, and want of playfulness, are observable among the children in workhouses, where 

; i they are often not insufficiently fed. Continual restraint and want of air and exercise, 
a). ew and the being closely crowded together, which is especially burtful to children, are 
i ae partly the occasion of this depression. But deficient nourshment is a very gene 


ti yf Cause of want of energy and cheerfulness among poor people's children, 
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But the more ordinary diseases caused by habitual low livin 
and deficiency of food are, scrofula, in all its varied forms; tuber- 
cles; dyspepsia; diarrhoea; dysentery; scurvy; petechia; dropsy; 
an ulcerated state of the mouth and throat; chronic ulcers, &c.— 
(p. 40). Paraplegia also—(p. 40); paralysis—(20); apoplexy— 
(63); fever—(21);* water in the head—(16, 41) ; consumption— 
(41)—are among the diseases more or less frequently arising 
from deficiency of food among the destitute poor. 

People in general, however, have little or no idea that these 
complaints, when they are developed, can have had their origin in 
any way from a deficient supply of food. Even medical men, 
being engaged in removing the symptoms of the specific disease, 
have not their attention called to the origin of it, and become 
but very imperfectly acquainted with the real predisposing causes 
of the complaints of this nature which they are called upon to 
cure. The closest attention and examination are not sufficient to 
discover the true source of many of these maladies, when they 
have been gradually brought on by low living and insufficient 
diet, or a mere predisposition has been ripened into flagrant 
symptoms by this cause, which would otherwise have been sub- 
dued by the vigour of the constitution, 


‘‘ Even if any suspicion is aroused that a person has died of starvation, 
and a post mortem examination instituted to ascertain its probability, if 
structural disease of any important organ is found, it is too generally 
assumed as a matter of course that death has arisen from natural causes. 
Yet no conclusion can be more fallacious.” —p. 40. 


But even the peculiar and characteristic symptoms and state 
of body, caused by defective nourishment, have been very little 
attended to, and are ill understood. 


“ There is every reason to believe that the public in general have very 
inaccurate ideas of the marks by which this state is distinguished, and 
the singular symptoms which often attend it; and there can be no 
donbt that much suffering and loss of life would be spared, if the subject 
were better understood. Numbers of our fellow creatures have been 
refused that timely aid of which they were in extreme need, and which 
in some cases might have saved them from a premature grave; not 
through any want of generosity or feeling on the part of those to whom 
they applied, but from ignorance of the signs by which exhaustion from 
want of food is characterized, and mere inability to detect the sinking 
state of the applicant.” —pp. 1, 2. 


One point, to which we wish particularly to draw attention, is 


_* Especially typhous fever, which frequently results from long-continued misery 
and destitution, See, Mendicity Society's Tenth Report, 1828, p. 37; Twenty-first 
Report, 1839, p. 29. Begging Letter Department, c. 54505. 
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the very great similarity of the symptoms produced by mtoxica- 
tion to those which follow upon exhaustion from any causes, but 
particularly that which arises from abstinence from food. It has 
been noticed that starvation sometimes produces apoplexy. It 
also produces delirium, lethargy—(p. 20), dizziness (20, 66). It 
produces languor, giddiness, swimming im the head, staggering, 
stupor—(p. 27), “ Iu many respects the sy mptoms mM these 
cases have considerable resemblance to the effects of exposure to 
cold”—{p. 27); which are known to be unwillingness to move, 
torpor, drowsiness, All these are conclusive proofs of imtoxica- 
tion to ordinary observers. 

But there is another point, in relation to this topic, which is 
the subject of much ignorance and mistake, and harsh judgment, 
The symptoms are at the best equivocal, as has been just men- 
tioned. But if, when a wretched sufferer is exhibiting these equi- 
vocal symptoms, the smell of spirits, in however slight degree, 
should be detected upon him, then the judgment and sentence Is 
no longer delayed, but he is set down m a moment for a disgust- 
ing drunkard and a worthless impostor. But this conclusion 1s 
too hasty. One of our harsh and ignorant judgments in respect 
to the poor is, that all use of spirits is injurious; and that every 
one who touches them is a gin-drinker. ‘This opinion is errone- 
ous, Spirits are a useful and wholesome medicme to the poor, 
and necessary to them under the exposure, and chill, and exhaus- 
tion, to which they are subject in pursuing many of their arduous 
callings, in cold and wet, and misery. But there is something 
more to be said, in excuse at least, if not in praise of the mode- 
rate use of spirits, which ought to weigh with those who, looking 
upon the poor m general as an inferior order of beings, ought not 


to expect of them self-discipline beyond the ordinary standard of 
human nature. 


** Narcotics, particularly opium and tobacco, have the power of re- 
heving the pangs of hunger, and the feeling of exbaustion consequent 
upon long fasting. The former is constantly used in eastern countries 
for this purpose, when food cannot be procured ; and the property which 
the latter possesses in this respect is well known to sailors, who find re: 
lief from it when suffering from scarcity of provisions.”’—p. 52. 


It is well known that spirits have a similar operation, and pro- 
duce the same effect. That they are frequently used for this 
purpose is but too well known to those who are conversant with 
the distresses and sufferings of the poor, and the temptations they 
are subjected to. The numbers whom distress of mind and 
wretchedness have driven to the use of ardent spirits, for the sake 
of drowning their miserable thoughts and mtolerable reflections, 
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is so great, that it affords a grave doubt whether more persons 
are driven to poverty by drinking, or by poverty to drunkenness,* 
But. these cases are not necessary to our present subject, We 
have mentioned them here because the occasion introduced them, 
and afforded the opportunity; and they are facts which ought to 
be known and recollected by those who are desirous to form a 
right estimate of the character and condition of the working 
classes. Upon the present topic we have only to suppose that a 
destitute person has taken a single glass of spirits, from any of 
these causes. What says Dr. Howard of such an occasion ? 


“Tt is not uncommon for individuals exhausted with abstinence to 
become giddy, stagger, and fall down senseless in the street. As soon as 
he is discovered, he is perhaps conveyed to an hospital, stupified and 
cold, with almost suspended action of the heart and respiration, and 
unable to answer questions, Now, let us suppose that the miserable 
condition of the sufferer had attracted the pity of some passer-by, and 
that he had expended the pittance bestowed upon him at a dram-shop, 
with the hope of reviving his prostrated strength; the alcoholic draught 
would very probably, by its powerful effect upon so exhausted a frame, 
hasten that insensibility it was taken to avert. When in this state, his 
breath would be perceived to be tainted with the smell of spirits, and he 
would probably be considered by those who saw him to be in a state of 
disgusting intoxication, and left neglected to perish from cold and ex- 
haustion. Such is by no means a rare case, and one which all who have 
been long attached to a public medical charity must have witnessed. 
The stupor, staggering, occasional wandering of mind, and ingensibility, 
consequent on exhaustion from starvation, are constantly mistaken by 
the public for intoxication ; and though, in the state of the pulse and 
pale collapsed appearance of the countenance, the medical man has 
symptoms to guide him, yet if an individual in the insensibility of intox- 
ication has been exposed to cold, the pulse becomes so much reduced 
and the countenance so much altered, as to afford no certain criterion,” 
pp- 66, 67. 7 

The effect of a single glass of liquor upon an empty stomach 
is well known to be greater than large quantities under opposite 
circumstances. It will bring on a fit of insanity, where there is a 
predisposition to it. Even wholesome food, hastily administered, 


will have a too exciting effect. 


“ T once knew an instance,” writes Dr. Howard, “ where a copious 
draught of milk, given to a woman in a state of great exhaustion from 


* The Vestry-clerk of St. Giles’s made a return to the Rector of Bloomsbury of 
170 druukards in the workhouse. It appeared that of these, two to one at least had 
hecome drinkers from poverty, and only one in three were poor from being drankards, 

Give strong drink unto him that is ready to perish, and wine uate those that be of 
heavy hearts. Let him drink, aud forget his poverty, and remember his misery no 
more,” —Prov, xxxi. 6, 7. 
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fasting, immediately brought on giddiness, and caused her to stagger and 
fall down.”—p. 71. 


We have adverted to these cases in which the smell of liquor 
may be added to the other proofs, because they are very strong 
cases, and instances in which the most conclusive evidence might 
seem to be afforded of vicious drunkenness ; nevertheless with in- 
justice. But these are by no means the most general instances, 
= by far the larger number of cases, the evidences of intoxica- 
tion which are received as conclusive, are such only as those 
above enumerated. But the bias and willingness produced by 
the numerous books which have been written against the poor, 
containing heavy charges and instances of imposture, which are 
greedily received and circulated, is sufficient, in this state of 
doubt, to turn the balance against the defenceless, and to lead 
the vast majority to identify the symptoms of vice with the symp- 
toms of misery, and to conclude that all the signs of wretched- 
ness which they see, are signs only of imposture. 

An elderly woman was found, late at night, crouching upon the 
pavement. She had nothing on but one filthy and miserable 
garment, which did not cover her; and was unable to walk with- 
out being supported. She was brought to St. G——’s work- 
house, and refused admittance, upon the ground of her being 
drunk, and of her own statement that her lodging was in St. 
P s. She was carried to the station house, where she sunk 
upon the floor, and afterwards to St. P——’s workhouse, upon 
a shutter. ‘They administered restoratives, but she died before 


morning. When her lodging was examined, a few rags only 
were found im it, and a crust in a corner, 


“Catharine Green, aged 19, was a servant out of place. A lady saw 
her fainting from want of food. She had not lodged in a house for six 


nights. Her character was perfectly good.’’—Mendicity Society's Fourth 
Report, 1822. 


Many other interesting details might be entered upon respect- 
ing the actual effects of deficiency “of food among the poorest 
classes, and the different conditions which they exhibit. Positive 
starvation, or death from total deprivation: of food, very rarely 
occurs among the poor; and this 1s what is usually meant by 
being starved to death, ‘The poor, at least, have always a suffi- 
ciency of water; and it is known that water alone will protract 
life for many weeks, when total want of nourishment is fatal in a 
few days. For this cause this occasion of death among the poor 
has been less attended to. Habit also will regulate m a great 
degree the quantity and nature of the food that ‘will be found re- 
quisite. A plant, as well the human body, may grow and be 
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nurtured a long time upon water alone ; but no one can suppose 
that a plant so nurtured would be equally strong and healthy, 
We believe that the constitutions of the poor acquire by habit 
the power of deriving a greater proportion of nourishment from 
the air than we do.* But this cannot be supposed to be a 
healthy state of existence. Another topic might be the want of 
appetite (23, 29) which is consequent upon habitual want of 
food ; and the want of importunity, and apathy and indifference 
to their own state (29, 30), which are consequent upon the ex- 
haustion of mind and body brought on by gradual starvation— 
both which cause this existing condition of the suffering poor to 
be little noticed. 

Enough has been said in illustration of the present topic,—the 
extent of extreme suffering among the lowest classes from defici- 
ency of nourishment. 

But the miseries and sufferings above described, especially 
those which arise from low-living, are by no means confined to 
the labouring classes. The distress existing among the lower 
class of shopkeepers, and this in numerous instances, is not much 
less in degree than that which has been exhibited; and itis much 
heightened in poignancy by the circumstance, that most persons 
in these cases have fallen from a comparative state of ease and 
independence and comfort. 

The following passage occurs in Dr. Conelley’s Report, the 
physician to the Hanwell Lunatic Asylum for the county of Mid- 
dlesex. It forcibly reminds us of the hard struggle for existence 
which is maintained by large numbers of the low and middle 
classes, 

“* Under the head of Causes (of ee the blanks in the register 
are numerous. ‘Those inserted are, it will be seen, in a great number 
of instances referable to poverty, and the general struggle of the poorer 
and middle classes for existence.” —Fifty-first Report of Hanwell Luna- 
tic Asylum, 1839, p. 31. 

Of 281 cases, there were 

Fromreverses . . . +. + @ 
From poverty directly. . . . . @3 
From intemperance,—which im a 
majority of instances is caused hy 


107 


* There is no doubt but that the body derives mach nourishment from the air. The 
weight of airjwhich we breathe, is ordinarily three times the weight of the solid food 
which we eat in the twenty-four hours. 
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The following was the week's subsistence of John Malony (a 
man of excellent character, but weak health), his wife and three 
children, aged 8 and 7 years, and 9 mouths, 

Thursday, 19th December, 1839, three pounds of potatoes, 
one pennyworth of cabbage, and a bit of salt to boil the cabbage 
with, 

Friday, 20th. Five pounds of potatoes, and nothing with them, 

Saturday, 21st. Five pounds of potatoes. Two halfpenny 
herrings. 

Sunday, 22d. Two halfpenny loaves—of which the boy took 
a piece in his pocket to church, and the Sunday school—and half 
an ounce of chocolate to make a drink for the husband, who was 
ill. 

Monday, 25d. Four pounds of potatoes. 

‘Tuesday, 25th. Two shillings and sixpence was given by the 
clergyman, with which they purchased candles, tea and sugar, 
oatmeal, and three half-quartern loaves. 

W ednesday, 25th. The remains from yesterday, and five pen- 
nyworth of rashers of bacon, three pounds of potatoes, three 
pennyworth of milk to dress with some spoonsful of sago, which 
had been given for the husband who was ill, and a halfpenny worth 
of Imseed. 

Mary Cardale, aged 22, had nothing whatever to eat for three 
days, the 27th, 28th, and 20th February, 1840, ull, on Saturday 
evening, her brother brought a pair of trowsers, which her mother 
pledged for 1s. Sd. “The mother had nothing during all the same 
time, except that she called at a friend’s on the second day, who 
gave her a cup of tea and a little bit of meat. The daughter 
tasted nothing but water. She fainted twice or three times on 
the third day. ‘They were both ill the day following, from eating 
too heartily after so long fasting. 

We have no doubt, from our experience, that such cases are 
common; but the proof is very unfrequently so good as it hap- 
pened to be m this case. ‘They are remarkably decent people. 

We forbear to multiply instances, Suffice it to say that simi- 
lar, and even more intense distresses, are numerous, if people 
were willing to acquaint themselves with them. We refer to some 
few cases below, out of the Reports of the Mendicity Society ;* 


Mendicity Society's Report 1820, c. 5592; Ib. c. 5798. Report 1891, c. 9594, 
widow with six children, one ruptured. Report 1820, c. 5582, a miller, ruined by ac- 
cepting bills. Report 19¢5, c. 16,554, a woman who left her helpless father and two 
children, aud attempted suicide, not bearing to see them perish. Report 1824, c. 
17,519, an officer the army. Report 1826, c. 20,053 ; Ib. c. 20,124; lb. c. 20,140, 
sis clildien, the busbend a lonatic, confined to the floor; Ib. c. 70,552, a gitl highly 
educated. Report 1898, c. 22,256, a master silk-weaver: Ib. c. £2,036, a cabinet 
maker with ten children; ib, c. 35,050, a medical man, who had become security. 
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\ but we would recommend the reading of the whole series of that 
: Society’s Reports, as calculated to give an instructive, though 
not a perfect picture of the poor; and though by no means de- 

! void of harshness, as being a society having the suppression, and 
not the relief of mendicants, for its primary object, 

It is impossible to enumerate all the causes of poverty, or the 

half of them. ‘lhey are as various as the circumstances of life ; 

the changes and chances of which are infinite. But individuals, 
acquainted as they are each with their own peculiar situation, 
camot themselves tell in what quarter they are likely to meet 

with reverses; and those who have observed the providences 

which have befallen them, will have found, that the greatest joys 

and blessings, the greatest evils and reverses, have generally come 

to them from a quarter in which they were least looked for, and 

at a time when they were least expected, In every station we 

are subject to these visitations. We may have fortified ourselves 

by all manner of worldly entrenchments and securities, we may 

have built our barns as great as you please, and stored them as 
plentifully; but every fortress yet erected by man has already 

been pulled down by man from its height and confidence, and 

. the greatest store las ever proved to be as a heap of snow or 
: sand, under the disposing hand which specially orders all the 
. events which happen to us, 

What then must the case be with those who live from hand to 
mouth, and have but one dependence !—-Whose whole support is 
in the strength of one arm, the vigour of one mind, the health of 
one frame, the credit of one name, the integrity of one character. 
The former are not a whit less in the hand, or under the control 
of Providence, and examples are abundant if proof of it were 
our present purpose ; but in these cases his support and our de- 
pendence are more directly seen and acknowledged. In these, 
too, God delights more especially to show his Providence and 
power, for good and for ill, to awaken trust and dependence, and 
to exercise faith, ‘Their reverses also and changes are sent for 
the use and instruction of the rich, and are mtended as exercises 
for their study and benevolence. 

The accidents of life are as various as the circumstances of it, 
The reverses of trade and of the labouring poor, are subject to 
no rule or classification, though certain causes of distress are 
much more prevalent than others. ‘This is a truth more especi- 
ally to be kept in mind, [tis an answer to those who establish 


§ 


Report 1830, c. 24,250, lieutenant of marines, son insane. Report 1835; ¢. 29,199, 
girl, 18, turned away for obstinacy; Ib. c. 22,722, son of a lord-mayor. Report 
1837, $1,355, medical man. Report 1839, c. 54,112, fever from ving. These 
are all cases of persons reduced to the condition of street-beggars. 
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universal causes of poverty. Neither idleness, nor vice, nor the 
distribution of property, nor want of education, nor all these to- 
gether, nor a hundred more than these, are the causes of all the 
poverty which exists. No one can tell, or ascertain, or guess at, 
all the causes from which poverty arises, Every such pretension 
must be defeated by the next day's investigation ; and any general 
rules by which we may bind ourselves, must work injustice, and 
will be more and more defeated by a wider and more impartial 
experience. “The poor shall never cease out of the land”— 
and if all the present causes were provided against, still would 
God, in his own way and by his own means, fulfil his own de- 
cree, which was given for our use; and still must it ever be the 
duty of the rich to keep the poor and poverty continually under 
their eye; to look upon it, to acquaint themselves with, and 
minister to it. 

The most general causes of distress are :—the number of chil- 
dren; old age; illness ; desertion by husband; want of employ- 
ment,— among which, particularly maid-servants out of place ; 
want of tools, clothes, &c.; coming to London, shipwreck, and 
other accidents ; want of a settlement, as Irish, Scotch, foreigners ; 
difficulty of obtaining parish relief; msufficiency of parish relief, 
and of the provision made by law; vice, especially drunkenness; 
weakness of character; seduction; prostitution. 

A man of great good sense and experience used to say, “ every 
man with a large family is a poor man whatever be his fortune ;° 
and we think that the experience of every observing person will 
justify this conclusion. 

How the poor manage to live at all is a perfect miracle. No 
one who is in a higher rank could make out a calculation how a 
poor family with two or three children could be supported, and 
clothed, and housed, for the average earnings of working-people 
m any particular locality ; the poor themselves do not know how 
they live. Contrivances by which they are enabled to exist, are 
found and adopted; and the household economy of a clever and 
thrifty housewife among the poor ts truly extraordinary. The poor 
are said to waste a great deal. It is said that they ought to save; 
and that they would get things much cheaper if they would lay in 

a stock at wholesale prices, instead of dealing with the little retail 
” hae which charge so extravagantly. This observation is founded 
upon an ignorance of life. Can it be supposed that the comphi- 
cated plan of society can be wholly reconstructed; or that trade 
has not fallen mto those divisions and arrangements which are 
most convenient, and most suitable to the various wants and circum- 
stances of life. The whole system and machinery among the 
poor is a wonder, and incale ulable; and quite beyond the con- 
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trivances of those who profess to re-dispose society upon philo- 
sophical, political, and Utopian principles. More good may be 
done by improving and using well the present order of things 
than by new systems. The pawn-shops are an essential ingre- 
dient in the economy of the poor in towns, but they may be the 
subject of great improvement. 

The poor are also said to live extravagantly and luxuriously 
when they have the means; and to waste a great deal of money 
which they might save, in this way. ‘To this, it ought in the 
first place to be answered that, though good living is to us a vul- 
gar enjoyment, and one which is little required or valued, because 
we have many other fertile resources, yet to the poor it is almost 
the only enjoyment in which they can indulge. — [tis also a useful 
and necessary one. We believe that the full and superfluous 
living in which the poor occasionally indulge, alone enables thou- 
sands of them to exist during the want and deficiency which come 
upon them in turn, The habit of the body can accommodate 
itself to these changes, even at long intervals, though at the sacri- 
fice of the constitution. ‘Thus life is saved for the present, and 
starvation is protracted. We who take our meals at regular in- 
tervals should think it a great privation if our dinner were pro- 
tracted for two or three hours; much more if we had eaten nothing 
in the morning till the hour of dinner, But the necessities of the 
poor enable them by habit to go without a meal for a day, or even 
more, without any present very evil consequences; though not 
without the necessary and permanent effects of insufficient nourish- 
ment, 

We do not mean to say that there is not great neglect and ex- 
travagance among workmen who earn the highest and most regular 
wages. These are not the poor however; they are rather the 
rich, though by their extravagance they also may become beggars. 

Some idea of the household economy of the poor may be de- 
rived from a few examples. The clippings and trimmings of 
tongues and hams by the ham and tongue warehousemen, are a 
cheap article of nourishing diet, and are much sought after by 
some thrifty housewives. ‘The tobacco-pipes that have been used 
without bemg broken, are sent in numbers from the public-houses 
to be rebaked ; the unburnt tobacco which is left in the bowls 
is taken out, and is an article of considerable traffic as a cheap 
tobacco. 


A mess of potatoes, flavoured with a red-herring, is a usual 
diet of the Irish. 


But some of the most remarkable economies among the poor 
are in the article of clothing, Clothes descend by infinite gra- 
dations from the rich to the poor, by gift, exchange, and continual 
repair. ‘The class of persons who repair and restore shoes, are 
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called “translators.” They are very numerous ; and shoes are 
scarcely ever thrown away so long as the upper-leather holds to- 
gether. Women’s shoes, thus translated, may be purchased at 2d., 
21d., 4d., Gd. very good, ‘Od. the best. Men’s at 1s. 6d. Sometimes 
two odd shoes will be purchased instead of a pair, by some great 
economist; which come on that account still cheaper. 

It must be understood however that these are mere shifts 
rather than good economy. ‘They are resources in distress, 
without which the poor could not get on, But the best economy 
for men in good work is to get new things; except shoes perhaps. 
A good suit of corderoy or fustian will last a year. The price in 
London would be about 16s. 

We said that the poor themselves do not know how they live. 
It is almost impossible to ascertain the current expenses of people 
who live from band to mouth, and cannot therefore follow a sys- 
tem. It would be difficult with those who are regularly employed, 
and are the most prosperous, 

No experience or ingenuity can devise the means by which a 
family of six or eight children may be maintained at the ordinary 
wages of labour in most parts of the country, under the usual 
circumstances of occasional illness and accident, and slackness of 
employment, things which must come from time to time upon all 
persons and trades. And yet there are persons who set down all 
distress to want of care and foresight, and are ready to say to 
every poor man, “ You would never "have come to poverty if you 
had saved as you ought to have done; your distress is all your 
own fault, and L should only be encouraging you and making you 
worse by now relieving you,”’ 

Let any one who has a family calculate what the necessary 
food and clothing of a single child costs him, and maltiply this 
by six, and ten, and remember that children are not fed cheaper by 
wholesale, and that a poor child requires no less a quantity of 
nourishment than a rich one, and that one of the most economical 
kinds of food is the best bread,—and say in what way itis possible 
for ten or even six children to be maintained with food, clothing, 
lodging, washing, and firing, upon 10s, a week in the country, and 
20s. im towns, barring interruptions and accidents. Having ex- 
plained this miracle,—and it is one which 1s wrought by God's 
help, and not by man’s ability, continually,—let him next say how 
much may be saved under the circumstances against illness and 
accidents. If he should fail in this attempt, he will probably ac- 
knowledge that there may be cases of distress, without culpability, 
among those who have large families of children, at least; and he 
will not be so much surprised at meeting with such cases occa- 
sionally, unless indeed perhaps our modern philosopher should 
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pronounce that no man ought to marry without calculating upon 
the probability of seven children at the least, the likelihood of a 
six-weeks’ fever once a year, a broken limb, or other such accident, 

We cannot enter upon a description of all the causes of dis- 
tress. ‘The features which they would each of them be found to 
present, are most appalling nie hideous. Some opinion may be 
formed from the partial description we have given of some of the 
characteristics of poverty. We would recommend a perusal. of 
all the Reports of the Mendicity Society, though the selections 
contained in them can convey but an imperfect knowledge and 
impression, and nothing as compared with a personal experience 
of the poor man’s miseries. If a doubt has been thrown upon 
the generally prevailing opinion with respect to the poor, enough 
will have been done for our present purpose. 

But it is not enough to have a correct belief with respect to 
their sufferings ; we ought at the same time to have a more correct 
knowledge of their character. This has also been greatly depre- 
ciated, But a correct knowledge upon this subject is esseutial 
towards guiding our conduct; and we apprehend that their claims 
and merits will be found to rise considerably upon a proper 
estimate being made of their character, capabilities, and virtues. 
We shall endeavour to exhibit a somewhat improved and more 
faithful picture of the labouring poor than has hitherto been ac- 
cepted, 

The poor are not brutes; indeed they are not. ‘They are not 
positively brutish. ‘They are not insensible to pain; they are 
not insensible to pleasure. ‘They are not insensible to unkind- 
ness; they are not meapable of feeling and showing kindness, 
T hey are not incapable of gratitude. ‘They are uot incapable of 
conjugal love and fidelity. ‘The conjugal fidelity of the lower 
orders is interrupted by fewer breaches than among the highest 
classes, in spite of the weaker guards and more difhcult Sesielline 
that they are provided with. ‘The conjugal fidelity of the lowest 
Irish is proverbial, 

The poor are not incapable of religious feeling and attain- 
ment. During the late disastrous season, in the autumn of 1839, 
in a distant western county, where there was no hope of seed- 
sowing, the little farmers without capital, whose existence seemed 
to depend upon it, were cheerful and contented; and this was 
uniformly more the case in proportion to their poverty. If there 
came a deluge of rain, they said, “ God’s will be done.” If 
there came a fine day, they said, * God sent it.” And all their 
conduct and conversation was so resigned and buoyant, as to 
Shame both landlords and merchants, and other rich men, who at 
the same period were suffering a comparatively small diminution 
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of their prosperity, by the difficulties of the mes, and the dear- 
ness of provisions. 

The poor-house congregation at St. Giles’s exhibits a more 
exemplary pattern of earnest and united congregational devotion 
than any thing that is to be met with in most churches. The 
chaplain to the workhouse says that he meets with more ex- 
emplary piety among the paupers there, than among any other 
class of people; and one woman im particular, who has seen a 
better station, has the greatest religious contentment of any 
yerson that he knows, She does not even pray God to release 
aa from her troubles ; but is thankful and contented with every 
thing. ‘The rector of one of the largest parishes in London says, 
in like manner, that the two most really religious persons that he 
knows are paupers in his parish, ‘Their conversation is an in- 
structive lesson to anybody. ‘The incumbent of a parish near 
Lewes 1s in the habit of visiting a poor young woman, a pauper, 
who is almost worn out with ill health. He says that he never 
comes away after having been im her company, without feeling 
himself deeply impressed, and being highly instructed. Her re- 
signation under severe suffering is so entire, and her heavenly- 
mindedness so pertect, that she is a lesson to the most earnest 
and devoted and self-denying Christian. 

The poor are ¢ apable of affec tion; of conjugal and filial love; 
of forethought ; of perseverance. ‘The anaual emigration of the 
Irish, and the resolution with which they save and carry home 
their earnings of a few weeks’ labour,—living at the same time 
almost upon nothing, and journeying for six weeks perhaps with- 
out domg a single stroke of work, while any other man is almost 
beggared if he loses only a week’s employment,—this is one of 
the most extraordinary examples of forethought and perseverance 
that any national practice can exhibit. 
| The poor are capable of much self-denial and disinterested 
1 aa kindness. Hannah Musgrave, a poor woman with six children, 
ne who was herself ¢ onstantly requiring assistance and gifts of 
i clothing, went about among those persons who were in the habit 

4 of reheving her, begging clothes with the utmost earnestness for 
a neighbour, who was to lose his place if he did not get better 
sg ‘The persons applied to supposed that she was begging 

r herself, ull they inquired into the circumstances; and she 
succeeded m re-establishing her poorer neighbour. 

Above all, the poor are capable of chanty. The alms which 
| they give are greater in amount, and are a perfect shame to their 


richer neighbours. The poor could not live without the assist- 
ance which they render one another. We do not talk merely of 
proportion, but the actual money given by the poor to one 
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another is probably greater in amount than that which 1s bestowed 
by the rich in all their charities, [tis said that the Bible Society 
receives more from the pennies of the poor than the pounds of 
the rich. ‘The income of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel was 10,000/., at a time when that of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society was 75,000/.—15,000/. of which was from the 
pennies of the poor man; and that of the Wesleyans was 
100,000/. In ‘Ticehurst the Wesleyans proposed to enlarge their 
chapel. ‘The subscriptions were so liberal that they built a new 
chapel, and a schoolhouse ; some of the farmers subscribing 204, 
The poor constantly give to each other when they are in dis- 
tress, ‘They pawn their goods for one another. It is a common 
thing for them to go and borrow an article to pawn from another 
poor neighbour, to get food or firing for themselves. We found 
that Michael Slatterly, a poor Irish labourer, had pawned his 
coat for a neighbour, whose goods were likely to be seized for 
rent. ‘They frequently share their last morsel, and cup of tea, 
with one more forlorn and destitute than themselves, having not 
even a morsel, The example of the widow’s mite, and of the 
cruise of oil of the Widow of Sarepta, 1s often repeated, and is 
by no means a rare occurrence In this metropolis, 

The poor take each other into their rooms, when they are 
without lodging, with less than a bare chance of ever being re- 
niunerated, 

The poor almost invariably repay loans that have been gua- 
ranteed by their poor neighbours ; and feel it as high an obhiga- 
tion as any wealthy British merchant. 

That the poor are free-givers is evidenced by street-singers 
and musicians, and other beggars, frequenting the narrow streets 
aud alleys, which shows that they obtain a livelihood there ; and 
those who frequent the better streets are full as much supported 
by the gifts of servants and the smaller tradespeople as by the 
wealthy inhabitants.* A great proportion of the number of maid- 
servants in London send two aud three guineas out of their wages 
annually to their relations. 

Indeed it would be endless to ascertain and rehearse the dif- 
ferent modes and forms in which the poor bestow assistance and 
support upon one another ; they are as numerous as their vicissi- 
tudes and circumstances. In sickness they bestow attention and 
comfort, almost beyond what money can purchase, 

The following additional examples, collected from within a 
very small circle of observation, and all very recent cases, will 
afford some further illustration of what is here advanced. General 


* In the Constabulary Force Report, 1839, occurs the following evidence, at page 
69 :—* The chief inducement to vagrancy in the town, is the relief given by mistaken 
but benevolent individuals, more particularly by the poorer classes. . 
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assertion and description furnishes no proof, further than it brings 
to mind such examples and confirmations as each reader may 
hinself have witnessed ; and particular anecdotes and instances 
cannot easily be remembered with a sufficiently faithful detail, 
till they are begun to be collected for the express purpose and 
object in band. ‘The following instances have all been ascertained 
within a very short period of time. 

Elizabeth had been servant-maid m respectable families. 
She married, and kept a small oil and colour shop; and after 
many years became unfortunate in business, Her things were 
sold under an execution, and even her bed under her was not left. 

Her neighbours, in similar station with herself, came forward 
to assist her. One gave her money; another bought her most 
necessary furniture, and gave it her; others assisted her in other 
ways, and so kept her head above water. All this was done 
before her circumstances became known to those families with 
whom she had been in service, and who were able more effectually 
to assist her, 

M. ‘Tierney, who made combs, and sold them in the streets, 
was in great distress. Ele had no means to purchase materials 
for his trade, and little sale for what he had made. A fellow- 
workman, who carried a basket like himself, came to see him. As 
soon as he found the distress he was in, he sent out for beer, 
and ordered in some supper. On going away he gave him hall- 
a-crown. 

A putrid fever was raging at Wadhurst, Sussex, in the winter 
of 1858-9. In one house of a very poor and destitute family, all 
the members of it were either sick or dead; and every body 
being afraid to enter the house, they were entirely deserted, A 
poor woman, but less poor than this neglected family, went into 
the house of her own accord. She found the woman lying sick 
upon her bed; her daughter lying dead by her side, upon the 
same bed, in a dreadfully putrid state. She laid out the daughter's 
body; having no place to lay it out on but the floor; and having 
performed to it all the offices required, she then attended to the 
rest of the family. 

J.S., aged seventy-six, was a sadler in ‘Tottenham Court Road, 
but failed in busimess; and is reduced to the utmost state of 
destitution. Ee iy diseased, ruptured, and paralytic. ‘The whole 
desire and thought of bis mind is to provide for his wife after his 
own death, ‘Phis is his one ruling object; and though reduced 
to this very abject state, he for a long while refused the offers of 
parish relief, and the earnest solicitations of his friends to accept 
it, because it would disentitle his wife to the benefit of certam 
charities after his death. This poor man, finding that he was 
bringing greater present miseries upon his wife than those which 
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he designed to avert, has at length been compelled, to accept 
} Rawlins came away from service, in order that she might 
support and take care of her father, He is totally blind; and 
she provides for him entirely. She took a cellar in Monmouth 
Street, where she mends and restores women’s and children’s 
shoes, and sells them to the shops, Her age is twenty-five; and 
she is perfectly cheerful and contented. 
Reredon, aged sixty, came over from Ireland to see her 
daughter, who was in place; but her daughter having lost her 
place, they are both living together in great misery. A lady, 
upon going out of town for four months, engaged to pay a 
shilling a-week to this poor woman, to go and visit another bed- 
ridden woman once a day, and see that she was not absolutely 
deserted. She gave her no other charge or duty, 

When this lady returned to town, she found that the widow 
Reredon had volunteered all the time to wash for the bed-ridden 
woman, to cook for her, and to do all other necessary things, and 
even to sleep with ber when wanted, She went to the parish 
for her allowance ; to the lady’s house for her weekly relief which 
she had left for her; and proved faithful, though she might have 
deprived her of any thing ; for the poor patient was so silly that 
she did not know whether she was possessed of sixpence. So 
great ay affection had she conceived for her charge, that she used 
to divide her victuals with her, rather than see her want. Her 
sister said of her, that she would always rather go without food 
herself, than see the woman want whom she was nursing. For 
all this service she asked no additional remuneration. Indeed, 
she never asked for any thing for herself; but used often to go 
about and ask for a sheet, or old linen, or other such things, 
for the bed-ridden woman. 

A woman named Ann Down was deserted by ber husband at Chel- 
tenbam, where an order was given for her admission into the workhouse, 
But hearing that the parish officers were in search of her husband, to 
punish him for deserting his family, she absconded and came to London 
in search of him, with her three children, hoping to prevent his being 
imprisoned on her account.—Mendicity Society, Report, 1835, case 
29, 537. 

A gentleman, now living in Alfred Street, gave to a beggar in 
Pall Mall some silver wrapped up in a paper, instead of half- 
pence. The beggar ran after him, and showing it, said, “ Sir, f 
am sure you did not intend this for me.” 


“8. A., driven by distress to prostitution, supported her little brother, 
cight years of age, by the wages of ber infamy.”—Mendicity Socety, 
25,107, Rep. 1831. 

No, Lv.— JULY, 1840. Q 
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It is a great mistake, and want of charity, to suppose that this 
class of miserables are all destitute of good feelings, and are 
utterly depraved, ‘They are very many of them conscious of their 
misery, and grieve at it poignantly. The name they give them- 
selves is “ Unfortunate girls.” Even those whose weakness of 
resolution disables them from quitting their vicious course and 
companions, lament this weakness: and what loss of limb, health, 
or of strength, or what feebleness of intellect, is so pitiable and 
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oe irremediable as weakness and loss of character? ‘Thanks be to 
| God! none of these defects are absolutely irremediable. But in 
We proportion to the difficulty of remedy must be the misery; and 
dhe in proportion to the misery must be the desire and endeavour te 
ii . give relief, in every well-coustituted and truly Christian mind, 
Ht Ms ‘This wretched class of young women ought not to be abandoned 
2: : as if their case were altogether hopeless to Christian perse- 
| iif ae) verance. They are capable of hope; they are sensible of their 
i Wee misery and their weakness; they are capable of gratitude and 


affection. ‘The greater proportion of the cases of this description, 
relieved by the Mendicity Society and other charities, have exhi- 
bited the highest pitch of penitence and gratitude. 

The above mstances, which are drawn from a very narrow 
circle of observation, and are most of them very recent cases, do 


ith i not present an exaggerated picture of the better feelings and dis- 

ay | positions of the poor. The enumeration of their virtues might 

be much more widely extended.* 

tig : * An exact counterpart of our own experience of the characteristic virtues of the 
: poorer classes, is furnished in a very recent publication, The Population of Pontypool, 


‘ us Moral, Social and Intellectual Character. By G.S. Kenrick, Esq. pp. 25, 26. 
“If 1 sought for some of the highest qualities of the Christian character, I should 
find them in the family circle of this class (the miners and iron-workers.) Among 
; persons who seem more immediately to depend upon Providence for their daily bread, 
there grows up a stronger faith that those wants will be supplied, than among those 
ee Be who rely upon the abundance of their possessions, and the multitude of their depend- 
ne ants, who never knowing what it is to fear want, are tempted from that very circum- 
j 


to join the temperance society, he replied, ‘I am a sober man, and do not require 
such a safeguard ;’ but it was said, ‘ You may have influence with others who are 
drunken, and who will follow your example.’ He admitied the force of the plea and 


i? if stance to forget their dependence upon the great First Cause, who permits their table 
ta Me to groan with luxuries, while the operative eats his simple meal with a grateful heart. 
Sait I have known many instances of honesty among this class. The other day a workman 
ea 34 found that in a long account he had been overpaid seven pounds, and he ae back 
4 “| i the money; ona former occasion, a man who was paid a five pound note too much, 
brought back the money, saying, ‘It is not mine, 1 should have no comfort in making 
— use of it;” and at another time a man received a ten pound packet of halfcrowns in 
+b 4 ’ mistake, iustead of five shillings’ worth of copper, and he returned the money imme- 
448 diately ; though it is improbable that in paying away three thousand pounds, I should 
Kine : ever have discovered where the mistake had been made. In times of difficulty and 
431; ae emergency, L have received the most devoted and unflinching services from this class, 
+ at the risk of danger and difficulty to themselves. I have known these men practise 
sat the greatest self-denial, and acknowledge their duty of assisting their fellow-workman, 
m. a, and readily perform it. A regular attendant at chapel, and a steady man, was asked 
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We have not thought it necessary to depict their vices. Of 
course they have them, and in abundance. Enough, however, 
has been written upon this topic, during the present generation, 
to render all addition under this head absolutely unnecessary. 

One of the chief topics upon which political economists and 
others who make war with the poor, delight to write, and upon 
which domestic economists delight to dwell, is the frequency of 
frauds and impositions which are practised upon the charitable. 
A vast many are ready to follow after this palatable but un-Chris- 
tian philosophy. Lt is so clever and manly to detect imposi- 
tions,—it is so ignoble to be cheated, —above all, it is so very 
economical and makes a convenient amount of charity go so far, 
to give only to those who are proved to be starving without any 
fault or weakness of their own,—that many are eager to accept 
and swallow down this philosophy of Antichrist. 

To those persons who are inclined to give ear to the heavy 
charges heaped of late years upon the poor, and who are ready to 
con*lude from the many instances of imposture brought to their 


joined immediately. Four other persons to whom the same party used similar argu- 
ments likewise jomed this society, entirely with the hope of benefiting their fellow- 
workmen. Now whatever we may think of the merits or demerits of the temperance 
society, it was a noble act of self-denial in these persons to join it from that motive, and 
a ready obedience to the law of charity, which we must all admire, if we do not imitate 
it. There is a great deal of kindness among workmen to one another in sickuess and 
suffering. A woman will sit for nights by a neighbour's bedside to attend upon her, 
and perform her own household duties in the day. A woman will take the child of 
another who is badly off, and bring it up as her own, in many cases where she herself 
is burdened with a family of five or six children; yet this forlorn one shares the meals, 
the shelter, and kindness of this family, as if she belonged to it. When a lodger has 
fallen ill, far from home and friends, he has been attended, nursed and fed with the 
= care and solicitude, though there was small hope of recovery or repayment, 

call to mind the exemplary conduct of the wife of a mechanic to a girl who was at- 
tacked by the small pox in its most virulent form, directly after she came to the house 
asa servant. This good Samaritan did not send her home when she found the poor 
girl was likely to be a burden instead of an assistant to her, but she watched over that 
sufferer for hours and days, and changed her dressings when the ravages of disease had 
made her body as black as acoal, and it seemed dangerous to breathe the infectious air 
of the room. When all hope appeared vain she still continued to watch by the bed-side 
of her patient; and she was rewarded by the restoration to perfect health of the poor 
girl. 

“1s a person sick and his mind ill at ease? In the absence of the minister, an eldet 
of his chapel, or a neighbour, will come to pray by his bed-side, and offer him the con- 
solations of religion, Has a person met with au accident by burning his foot in the 
melted iron or cinder at the furnaces? His fellow-workmen will make a subscription 
of two, three, or even five pounds, for his support during illness. A short time “5° a 
boy about eleven years of aye lost his leg by a fall of coal, and the colliers and others 
on the Varteg have subscribed forty pounds to put him apprentice to a trade, and to 
boy him a few articles to begin business with. 

«If, therefore, you would wish to see some of the highest’ virtues of the Christian 
character exemplified, do not enter into princes’ palaces, but seek admittance to the 
lowly cottage of the industrious collier or artizan, There you will sce simplicity, self- 
respect, intelligence, a willingness to oblige; with generosity, contentment, a re~ 
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notice, that all beggars are impostors, we would address the fow 
tollowmg observations. 

balsehood is always the imitator of truth. Every imposture 
proves a reality; and ts ever the representative of a real calamity 
which has afflicted some of our fellow-travellers m the journey of 
hte. ‘Phe human mind is not so mventive as to create new scenes 
and images which have never had any existence. No man ever 
vet mvented an entirely new thing, espec ally im morals or life, 
All beggars are no more proved to be impostors by the frequency 
of imposition, than all religion is proved to be false by the mulu- 
tude of false rehgions which are prevalent m the world. The 
basis of all these heresies is trath; and so is the groundwork of 
the numerous trauds and false appearances which are assumed by 
beggars. [tis like paimting,—where nature 1s the whole founda- 
Hon and study, and where art can add only a novel combination, 
or a somewhat higher colouring. It as acting,—where the parts 
and passions are real, and the substance of real meidents; but 
the time and action is condensed, and the tone exaggerated, 

The number of impostors has been greatly exaggerated. The 
vast attention which has been paid to the subject, and the wel- 
come which has been given to every mformation under this head, 
has almost possessed the public mind with the image and imita- 
tion, and made it torget the substance from which it 1s reflected. 

ln the Constabulary Foree Report (1859), which is far from 
heme dispose d to give a tavourable view of the state of the low- 
est classes, 1 is reckoned that, out of 10,90] delinguc nis, oO only 
were begging-letter writers; that 80 were bearers of begging let 
ters; that there were m London 221 mendicants’ lodgmg houses, 
containimg on an average 11 in each.— (p. is.) Thlisina popu- 
lation of 1,500,000, and in a city which must consist of 150,000 
houses, 

There are not much above half-a-dozen professed and noto- 
nous begeme letter Im postors practising at one time; the rest 
are most!) habitual exaggerators of their real distresses, not gong 


much tarther from the truth than a good story-teller is apt to 


think quite lawful; and nearly persuaded of the truth of what 
they assert by continual repetition. Even the professed Jetter- 
writers make use of occurrences drawn from real life ; and many 

assist others im makimg known their misfortunes, 
murmge with them m the contnbutons. ‘Those who are called 
HMpastors are mut h the most frequently persons who are in real 
c) have found their tale of misery so far produc- 


th 
has tempted them to live on rather in an idle misery, 
than io hake w hic! 


ot them 


live, that if 


» they might have done to restore 
themselves to a competency by labour. So they go on repealing 
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their story of distress, omitting to mention the date, and some. 
times adding additional facts, most of them founded im truth, but 
greatly exaggerated. ‘These characters, however, are almost all 
of them im distress. 

The supposed number of impostors is increased from another 
circumstance, ‘The poor are very little capable of observation, 
or given to accuracy. ‘Phey wrongfully describe their residence, 
or the residence of those they refer to; and this they do constantly. 
The consequence is, that when visited, no such person is found 
at that place; aud whether we inquire ourselves, or send an over- 
seer or other officer, we conclude at once that the case is one of 
imposition, ‘“Phis is more frequently the case when puid officers 
wre the visitors, who must do their duty as a matter of busmess ; 
and when once they have arrived at one apparently conclusive 
fact and evidence against the party, they are satisfied to return 
with this conclusion to their employers. We have frequently 
found that by a little perseverance the worst appearances subse- 
quently vanish, and that the most obvious symptoms of fraud 
become explamed by a little patience and tenderness; so much 
so that we have found reason to conclude that fictitious tales of 
distress are not nearly so common as they are generally supposed 
to be, even by those professionally engaged in visiting and reliev- 
ing the poor, and that a willingness to believe the truth of the 
tale, and a belief that there may be misdescription and mistake, is 
much more hkely to lead us to discover the real truth, than a 
readiness to conclude from the first contradiction that the caseé 1s 
an iunposture, [tis constantly the case that poor people do not 
know the number of their house or lodging ;_ they very frequently 
do not know the name of the street. [tis sull more common, m 
the small streets and alleys, that there are two or three houses 
having the same number in different parts of it. Many times 
they call the street by a wrong name; as saying lane for street, 
and street for place, yard, &c. Noone w ithout experience could 
belleve how frequently this happens. 

There are numerous other mistakes and misapprehensions, 
Which persons can and do take advantage of who are ready to 
look on the harsh side, and are willing to detect imposture. Per- 
sons who are willing to believe, and charitable, are also lable to 
be deceived by first appearances, Upon the whole, it is won- 
derful how much the result of investigation is subject to the 
inclinations of the parties, and of how much importance it is 
therefore that a really right view and Christian feeling should be 
entertained in regard to the condition and practices and disposi- 
tions of the poor, “and of the duties which are ine umbent upon us 
in relation to them. 
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We proceed to observe upon these duties, and the manner in 
which they are generally fulfilled. 

* What is your rule for giving charity?” “ The word of God 
says, ‘ Give to every one that asketh thee;"—and I know no other 
law.” “ No, sir, | cannot go with you there. I have agreed 
with you hitherto, and upon every other topic; but 1 can never 
admit this.” 

The gentleman who made this answer was a religious man, and 
a man of sense, and one who looked with alarm and horror upon 
the principles by which the world is at present governed. 

The word and law of God is openly denied in every particular, 
And when it is boldly challenged, as it is, even by the most reli- 
gious and scrupulous, what hope can there be against the con- 
tinued rise of the flood of infidelity, by which the whole Christian 
world is very shortly about to be overwhelmed. 

But let us forget the truth of God’s word for the present, and 
a man’s wisdom and his practice, and his own opinion of 

; for it is very great! God has said, “ Give to every one that 
aed and, be temperate and frugal; and, lay not up treasure; 
and woe be to the rich.” But let us forget this. 

Man says, ‘* Never give to any one im the streets. All the 
beggars you meet with are impostors and criminals. It is a crime 
to beg; and all the charity you give them only makes them idle 
and worse: you are a partaker i in their criminality. It is a crime 
to give. The greater part of what is given in charity does more 
harm than good: it fosters vice and idleness: it prevents a man 
from exerting himself; for which you are answerable. Some 
few cases there are which may be better for a little assistance ; 
but these cases are rare, and most of them doubtful. If you 
have thoroughly investigated and ascertained such a case, why 
then you may give to it freely. But never give any thing without 
thorough inquiry. Give once, and have done with it. Never 
give in dribblets ; assist effectually, or not at all. If you cannot 
inquire, give nothing; for that it is an imposture there are ten 
chances to one. In the mean time, make as much as you can, 
that these burdens may fall lighter. The riches of a country are 
its prosperity. Educate the poor for this reason, in order that 
they may be rich; that they may be able to support themselves, 
and so be off your hands. Teach them by all means to save: 
saving 1s the greatest virtue. They must not depend upon their 
children in their old age, nor upon one another, but upon them- 
selves. You must force them to save, by showing that they have 
no resource in you. You must make as much, and give as little 
as you can. 


‘For this purpose you must not restrict education to the lowest 
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pauper, in any particular, You must give him the utmost learn- 
ing that you can,-—an education equal to or beyond those who 
are able to pay for their own schooling; you may fill his mind to 
cramming. But as for food and clothing—as regards the health 
and strength of the body, that strength by which he ploughs and 
reaps, and that health by which he endures the inclement seasons 
—as to these, the supply must be measured by the means of 
the ordinary labouring man; the supply must not be equal to 
his, but below it; and the line of support to the body is to be 
drawn just above ‘the point of starvation.” * 

Oh, admirable wisdom! oh, sublime policy! oh, the depth 
and knowledge of our later ancestors, who spoliated what our 
earlier forefathers had dedicated to charity and the Church, and 
made so wise and just a legal provision instead, by which the 
poor have secured to them all those blessings of human design 
and forethought, so sure to diminish poverty, in lieu of the il 
effects of charity given upon mere Christian principles ;—and lo, 
England, in the mean time, is the most pauperized country in the 
world,+ 

But these being our principles, what, on the other hand, is our 
practice! What, in the first place, is our boast? 

Whatever be our reasoning, our practice at least is generous. 
This is our boast. England is the most charitable nation in the 
world! [tis a country in which suffering is sure to meet with 
adequate and immediate relief. Distress has only to make itself 
known, and the charitable sympathies of the benevolent public 
are only too warmly enlisted, and contributions are sure to pour 
in, in abundant and overtlowing streams. And look at the ample 
and adequate provisions of public beneficence! First there is 
that noble legal provision of the poor law, more extensive and 
perfect than in any other country, and declaring by act of parlia- 
ment that no man shall die of hunger—thereby stamping this 
kingdom and its constitution as essentially Christian! Butlet us 
look around, on the hospitals and infirmaries and foundations for 
education and reformation, which meet our eyes whichever way 
we turn, especially in this vast and noble metropolis. In these 
every form of human suffering is anticipated, and amply provided 
for. There Christianity shows itself under its purest motives. 
There the poor are equalized with the rich, for there the greatest 
learning and skill of the age are provided, and wait gratuitously 


oa Policy, without religion, draws the line of support just above the point of 
starvation.” — Rev. Thos. Dale’s Sermon for Greville Street Hospital, 1839, p. 10. 

an England i is the most paupe rized couutry in Europe ee Kay's Report to the 
Poor Law Commissioners, Fourth Poor Law yer p. 230 ;—and if of Europe, then 
obviously of the world. 
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aa upon the meanest and lowest con ions of suffermg humanity, 
y | ‘There the lame man is made daily to leap as the hart; the blind 
i i \ man to see plainly ; the deaf and the dumb, to hear and speak ; the 
Ea | diseased and maimed to rise from their bed; and so the blessings 


of Christ's presence are showered down and dispersed abroad 
with a never-lailing beneficence, m this most pure and holy seat 
of Christian doctrine, worslup, and practice. 

We will not dwell upon the establishment of hospitals as 
schools of medicine, and for other such motives; or on charities 
Instituted to vive © mployme nt as secretary to some worthy 
vidual. ‘hese things are the merest exceptions, and are most 
rare, bo doubt. We will not particularly mention that charitable 
foundations were tive times as numerous when the country was 
less rich, and previous to the sweeping and cleansing of the Au- 
gean Church,—trom motives the most pure and disinterested, and 
most wholly unaugean! ‘“Phese things are not directly to our pre- 
sent purpose. 

This country is the most uncharitable country m the world, 
The sums that we give im charity are a perfect pittance, and are 
shametul to the name of Chnstian; though pretty well for a na- 
tion governed, as this 1s, entirely upon heathen principles. The 
state of the poor is the greatest disgrace to humanity—let aloue 
the name of Christian which we profess—that ever has existed 
since the world began, ‘The separation and estrangement of the 
richer orders from the poorer, is mdeseribably greater m this 
country, which professes the religion which makes all amen 
brethren, than 1 ever was in any country professedly or practt- 
cally heathen; except perhaps in Rome im ber most palmy pe- 
riod, that is, When she was overripe and growiig rotten, and tot- 
tering, as we now are, to her fall. We say nothing too of America, 
which is only the realization of every English vice and principle 
ma more advanced state, and m greater mtensitv, and under the 
doom of a heavier and more certain ruin. 

We boast that distress is sure to be relieved as soon as known ;— 
but we take especial pams that we should seldom know it. An 
exaggerated Case in a Newspaper, or an advertisement for an hos- 

pital, may make us draw our purse strings to the extent of one or 
two guineas ; and so we remain sauishied during the rest of the sea- 
son, with the seli-flattery that we have done a noble and a Christian 
acuon, and have felt our bearts expand with benevolence, when 
we have seen our pame published in the list of contributors. But 
as for all the misery and starvation, and imtensé suffering and 


wretchedness, which crowd the courts and alle ‘ys all asound us, 
within a hundred vards of our kitchens 


, these we never see, and 
never hear of, and of these we know nothing, and we take espe- 
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cial care that we shall never know, for we would not enter or ap- 
proach such places, or come near such people, lest we should be 
infected; we would not talk to them in passing, that would be 
out of place and vulgar, and might teach them to be familiar, or 
encourage them to beg; and if they come out and beg, and force 
themselves upon our notice, why then they are impostors, “ for 
the really distressed are always ashamed to beg,”—‘ and besides, 
they ought to go to their parish.” 

England is the most uncharitable country in the world, What 
we give in charity is a mere pittance. What ought this country 
to give in proportion to its riches, and what proportion does it 
give ! 

Our great boast is our numerous and munificent hospitals. 

“ven in infidel France, where the monasteries and other founda- 
tions were spoliated during the Revolution, as in England at the 
Reformation, the hospitals in Paris are so extensive, that, in 
I8S8, there were admitted into them, of sick persons, 75,305 in- 
patients, each of whom remained, upon an average, about twenty- 
five days; out of a population of 899,348. (In 1837 there were 
admitted 76,887.) In the London hospitals, for a population of 
1,800,000,* there were admitted in the same year about 37,000. 
The same proportion as in Paris would have been upwards of 
150,000. ‘The above numbers show that in Paris there are up- 
wards of 5000 hospital beds constantly occupied.- In London 
(including the lunatic asylums, and Hanwell Asylum, which is 
for the whole of Middlesex) there are less than 4500 beds in use.} 

Let us look at the rest of the comparison. ‘The French are 
very averse to going into a workhouse, and out-door relief is 
given to the fallen with a liberal hand—and for the following 
Christian reason—* It is much more gratifying to the poor sick 
or infirm man to be assisted at his own home, and to receive there 
the attentions of his wife and children, or relations, than to be m 
a manner isolated, when placed in an hospital, amidst individuals 
who are not bound to him by any tie either of blood or of friend- 
ship.”§ ‘The number relieved at their own dwellings, in 1838, 
out of the same population, was 58,500, ‘The same proportion 
for London would be 97,500. The average number is 28,432, 
a8 nearly as can be calculated. This number ought to be multi- 


* It is computed that at this time, March, 1840, the population of London is 
1,950,000, and that at the next census in 1841, it will be upwards of two millions. 
These numbers are most likely exaggerated. 

+ Planta states them to be 15,000. But this includes foundling hospitals, and 
other charities in the natere of alms-houses. 

t The hospital accommodation in other towns in France is equally liberal. 

§ Official Report of Relief in Paris, 1838. 
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phed at least by two; to embrace the different individuals relieved 
at different seasons. ‘Three times the number would be 85,206, 
‘Phe m-door poor m Paris, in 1838, were 12,045. The average 
in London is 14,450, which ought to be multiplied like the last, 
‘The m-door poor therefore are more numerous than im Paris, 
but not so as to make up the disproportion. And what is the 
amount of the relief given? In food alone in the poorhouses— 
in the hospitals it is more—the daily cost is sixpence a day sterl- 
ing per head, or 3s. 6d. per week, which is equal to 5s. in Eng- 
land.* ‘The allowance in London poor-houses is under 2s.+ 

England ts the least charitable country im all the world. What 
ought be given in this country in proportion to its riches? And 
what proportion is given ? 

A Christian man would not give less than a tenth of his in- 
come, as a general rule; though no rule or limit can really be ap- 
plied to Christian benevolence. Many, of course, as those with- 
out family or mcumbrance, would give a much greater proportion, 
‘Those who have large families might give less. But something 
must be taken as a basis of comparison, and if one-tenth of the in- 
come of the country were to be given up in charity, perhaps that 
might afford some symptom of the adoption of Christian rule in the 
country, and a hope of Christian progress, As pauperism obvi- 
ously increases with the increase and accumulation of riches, a 
larger proportion of our enormous wealth ought to be given here 
than elsewhere. 

What amount then is given im charity in England?) One hun- 
dred thousand pounds! ‘Pwo hundred thousand! Five hundred 
thousand. A milion! Two millions? Let it be taken at two 
millions, if any one can find a ground of calculation, upon which 
such an amount can be estimated. Mr. M‘Queen estimates the 
income of Great Britam and Ireland at 722 milhons.t What 
proportion does the charity of the country bear to this amount! 
We have little faith m statistics, which create m general greater 
confidence than their correctness warrants; therefore we avoid 
pretence at certainty. Here is enough however to make it diffi- 
cult to believe that one-twentieth part 1s given m charity, of the 
amount which might fairly be expected in a Christian country. 
Addmg that portion of the poor-rates which goes to the poor, it 
would scarcely be a tenth. ‘Taking the mmimum estimate, or 
one-tenth, as the sufficient contribution to the poor and the clergy 


* Official Report on the Hospitals, Poorhouses, aud Poor-relief in Paris, during the 
vear 1838. 

¢ See the dictaries published by the Poor Law Commissioners. It is the same iv 
parishe s not brought under then juriedic Lon, 

t General Stausucs of the British Empire, p. 218. 
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together, and for all religious purposes, we contribute, perhaps, 


voluntarily and compulsorily, fifteen millions upon the whole, or 


about one-fifth of what ought to be given. 

Let us look at itin another point of view. Compare the lists of 
wealthy men in London, with the lists of contributors to public 
charities, If we take the Court Guide and the lists of the principal 
and best supported Charities, where we find fifty houses in a 
street, we shall find subscriptions perhaps to the amount of fifty 
guineas among them, and these fifty guineas subscribed by very 
few individuals. ‘The occupiers of these houses have not between 
them less than 100,000/, income, perhaps 200,000/. Many of 
them give two or three guineas a year to London charities, and 
probably very little besides. A much larger number subscribe 
nothing at all; and a very small number give liberally aud hand- 
somely; perhaps one, more than might have been expected of him. 

Or take fifty names alphabetically, and take the same names 
in the subscriptions to charities, the same result will be pro- 
duced, ‘The greater number of subscriptions are by persons 
whose names are not elevated to the Court Guide, But though 
these give more freely than the others, yet they give nothing in 
proportion to what we have proposed. ‘The richer give less mm 
proportion ; the richest give least.* ‘The fact is, we are too rich 
to be liberal. The richer people grow the poorer they become 
in practice; the less they give, and the less they can give, and the 
less they cando. ‘The rich are too poor to marry. The rich are 
too poor to be hospitable. ‘The rich are too poor to take a loss 
with resignation and cheerfulness. ‘The rich are too poor to be 
charitable. ‘Thus in this country of enormous wealth and pros- 
perity—in which, as in all other ‘places, pauperis increases with 
riches, and consequently a larger proportion of our accumulations 
ought to be set apart for charity—in this enormously wealthy 
country, we are too poor to be charitable—we are too poor and 
selfish to pay our revenue and public debts—we cannot afford to 
build churches, or maintain a clergy sufficient for the people— 
we are forced to encourage a trade in poison for other nations, 
and to suffer every demoralizing babit and luxury that can con- 
tribute to the revenue. Oh, admirable prosperity! Oh, Chris- 
tian country! Ob, paradise of the Devil and all his angels— 
where to Mammon and his golden image he has given his seat— 
inviting and about to suffer all the self-chosen torments of outer 
darkness and hell. 


* The rector of a large and populous parish in London says, from his ewn experi- 
ence, that the number who give to charities at all is incomparably few. Those who do 
give, give largely, even beyond what might be expected from them, but they are a mere 
nothing in number. 
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In this paradise of Satan, people dare not be charitable, people 
dare not do their duty. A custom existed at a mansion-house in 
Sussex of giving a penny to every traveller who applied for it, and 
is supposed to have been begun at the suppression of monaste- 
ries, ‘This custom which led to no inconvenience some hundreds 
of years ago, when the penny was of a value two or three times 
as great as at present, has been changed into the practice of giv- 
ing a penny roll, because the penny was an inducement to come 
from far and wide, and brought numbers of persons for whom it 
Was never intended. At another house, in the same county, the 
practice of giving bread was established, but of necessity discon- 
tinued, from the very great numbers that it brought together, 

The Mendicity Society in London does as much as the state 
of its funds will permit. But in order to keep within its income 
it is forced to adopt such strict and narrow rules of relief, that 
numberless really distressing cases are quite ineffectually assisted ; 
and the great majority of applicants are scarcely more than kept 
temporarily just above starvation. Yet for these very imperfect 
and limited operations the Society is often complained of by 
practical men and philosophers, of the modern school, because 
they encourage people by their liberality to emigrate to London 
from all parts of the kingdom. 

The Refuge for the Houseless opens its doors during the se- 
vere weather in winter, and affords an asylum to those who must 
otherwise sleep in the streets, and those who prefer their enter- 
tainment to paying four pence for a private lodging and a bed. 
Each man lies on the floor, in a compartment eighteen inches 
wide, partitioned off from his neighbour by a board about nine 
inches high, ‘This box, about the size of a coffin, is strewed 
with straw. A piece of bread is given in the evening, and again 
inthe morning. ‘This establishment, which is not opened tll 
the severe weather sets in, is complained of by thousands in Lou- 
don—parish officers, rate-payers, officers of other charities, phi- 
lanthropists, and philosophers — because it occasions, by its 
lavish and extravagant and misguided hospitality, an annual emi- 
gration of the poor from all parts to London for the purpose of 
taking advantage of their culpable liberality. 

The parish officers frighten away the mid by their manner ; 
to those who would come into the workhouse they offer a small 
eo out of it; to those who will not come in they offer the 

ouse ; to those who have a settlement in a distant parish, and 
want only present relief, they offer to pass them, because it would 
be ruin to them to accept it. And one parish cannot be much 
more lenient than the rest, for if they were to relax their illbe- 
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rality, all the poor of other parishes would directly flock together 
to them. 

‘There are some few parishes near the metropolis, which have 
for a long time been more burdened by the poor than others, 
because they have had resident in them several wealthy and 
charitable individuals. | 

What conclusions are to be drawn from these and other such 
facts? Most plainly these, it will be said: that by increased 
liberality you only increase mendicity, and that if you go on ex- 
tending your bountiful system, and make that general which has 
been locally so injurious where it happens to have been tried, 
you will soon pauperize and make beggars of the whole kingdom. 

The conclusions which we draw from them are directly the 
reverse. We see no reason for supposing that these parishes, 
or charities, or individuals, have gone at all beyond their duty ; 
but we conclude that all other places and individuals who have 
followed a different rule and practice have grossly failed in theirs, 

What must be the condition of the poor in this country when 
a penny or a piece of bread will bring people from far and 
near, and make their applications most inconveniently numerous ? 
What must the real state of poverty be, when all kinds of shifts 
must be resorted to, to prevent the numbers from being over- 
whelming which would apply for the miserable pittance which 
the poor-law provides, and the hospitality of an English work- 
house? What must be the state of the poor and the measure of 
charity in the provinces generally, when a bed of loose straw 
eighteen inches wide, in company with sixty or a hundred other per- 
sons lying upon the floor of the same apartment, and two pieces of 
bread, and this durmg an uncertain and limited season, will cause 
the poor for a hundred miles round to flock together to London? 
Truly this England is a country pre-eminently charitable ! 

But this country is not like other countries. In this country 
the gaining a livelihood is so difficult, competition is so great, and 
the rate of remuneration is so small, it is so difficult even to ob- 
tain employment, that we must act on different principles ; the 
poor must be compelled by greater strictness and severity to 
exert themselves, and they must be starved into the necessity for 
straining every nerve aud sinew, before it becomes justifiable to 
give them any assistance. 

True enough, this country is continually increasing in its diffi- 
culties and miseries, with every increase in its riches, and so-called 
prosperity. But, because the selfishness, and worldliness, and 
madness of the rich dispose them to more and more rapid accu- 
mulation, to the increase of their own misery, and their own tem- 
poral and eternal ruim, is this any reason whiusedl why the poor 
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should suffer also for their sakes, and their duties and obligations 
to the poor be altered or diminished? Surely, if they have pro- 
cured an advantage, as they think it, they might perceive it to be 
just that, at least, the poor man should not be curtailed of his 
former advantages for the sake of their improved circumstances, 
but rather that he should partake more largely and liberally of 
what must now be their superabundance and superfluity. But 
no! though all the difficulties of living are increased to the poor 
man by the greater accumulation of wealth, yet the rich who are 
the cause of this, and who reap the supposed advantages, are able 
to call less their own, are able to spare less,—whether from in- 
creased demands and difficulties, or increased selfishness,—the 
moral and worldly fetters which Mammon entwines round his— 
worshippers,—and the nervelessness and disinclination to shake 
them off with which he enchants and rivets them. Such as this 
is ever the curse of those who follow worldly ends and principles, 
and support them upon worldly reasoning. 

The question is,—can it be wrong to give now what it was our 
duty to give formerly, and is a duty still in all other countries, 
merely because we have a greater accumulation of riches, and 
the difficulties and distresses of the poorer classes are greater? 
If so, this one curse upon the seat of Mammon’s kingdom, this 
noisome sore upon the men who have his mark, is sufficient for us 
to notice, as comprehending the rest, without detailing all the ne- 
cessary effects and consequences by which this judgment must 
be worked out. ‘Those consequences we are suffering already, 
though only beginning to suffer them ; because, whether the prin- 
ciple be a true or false one, we are determined to act upon it, 
It is a principle too abominable for the adoption of any merely 
heathen country; and accordingly our punishment shall be heavier 
than that of any other kingdom, beathen or idolatrous. 

What then ought to be done for the poor in this emergency ? 
Should the whole system of poor-relief be immediately changed, 
the laws altered, the parishes give out of their public funds to 
every one that applies to them, and increase their dietary to the 
standard of relief in Paris, and the charities open their doors 
and purses for any one that pleases to take the benefit of 
them! A political system cannot be alte:ed in a moment except 
by revolution; though great changes for good may be effected 
much more rapidly than politicians could credit. If all things 
were changed together for the better, the new system would work 
well at once :—but can the Ethiopian change his skin? While 
the rest of the machine remains the same, no one part can per- 
form at a different speed, or on a different scale of duty. No 
one parish or place dare do its part while the rest of the body to 
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which it is vitally attached is governed by a different system of 
nerves, and nourished by a different circulation. But the public 
measures will not be changed for the better; it is evident that 
they will grow worse. If they were to be improved at all, it 
would be by a gradual and lingering advance, with many a re- 
gretful eye turned back upou Egypt, and many a vote by noisy 
acclamation for the re-erection of the golden calf. But there 
will be no such thing at all. The Egyptians themselves will 
never leave Egypt; till, rising up together to follow and bring 
back the chosen which are essaying to escape from their domi- 
nion and contagion, they shall be swallowed up in the self-sought 
billows of a blood-stained sea. 

The parishes and public charities cannot change their system 
suddenly ;—they cannot do their duty. They ought to change 
their system by degrees, and accommodate it, as they now do, to 
the general system, if it improves; -and if it does not, they must 
stretch it as far as possible in the right direction. Their bias and 
leaning must be towards the desirable practice, and by the force 
of continual example and effort they may do something, either 
towards a general fashion and improvement, or in staying and 
stemming the downward stream of evil habit and principle. 

Public bodies dare not do their duty; but individuals ought 
not to be deterred by similar reasons. In them it will not cause 
the same ill effect. ‘The adoption of pure and perfect Christian 
practice by any one family, or body of men, or individuals, may 
always be proved by anticipation to be necessarily productive of 
all manner of absurdities; but in practice, it is not so. God 
takes care to verify his own precepts; so that in practice, however 
seemingly impossible, they shall always work out the reward and 
the promise which belongs to them. And so in respect of charity ; 
if evil would arise from a large body of Christians in one place 
beginning to set an example of real Christian benevolence, then 
God will provide that the first instances shall be distantly and 
evenly distributed, and that in this and other ways the fulfilment 
of his laws shall be justified by their success, and shall meet with 
the promised blessing. But real Christian practice upon really 
Christian motives can never be unsuccessful. Even m public 
bodies it must be justified by means and workings which upon 
worldly principles we can neither anticipate nor comprehend. 
But with regard to individual persons, to whom His laws are 
addressed more directly, there can be no doubt or question, Each 
person must fulfil his own duty according to God’s command, 
fearlessly and implicitly, and there can be no doubt of the result 
and the success; but whether or not, successful or unsuccessful, 
he must implicitly perform it. 
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To individuals therefore, each in his own peculiar walk and 
his private capacity, we particularly address ourselves. We shall 
endeavour to remind and reassure them what are their real du- 
ties, though long obscured and forgotten through the false pre- 
vailing fashions and principles by which in the last age we have 
been darkened and surrounded, And we shall not much care to 
prove to those who are not already convinced of the hollowness 
and destructiveness of the present system, how surely the opposite 
course will lead to increasing happiness and honour, wealth, 
strength, prosperity, and peace. 

The word of God says, “ Give to every man that asketh of 
thee ;” “cast thy bread upon the waters.” Man's wisdom says, 
“give nothing without inquiry ;” “all indiscriminate almsgiving 
is an injury and a crime;” ‘the greater part of the money given 
in charity does more harm than good ;” * the far greater number 
of cases are of impostors; and of those who are really distressed, 
the greater part are made beggars by getting assistance; they are 
made idle ; whereas the proper way is to force them to depend 
on themselves, and convince them that they have no other re- 
sources.” One set of persons say, “ I have been so often im- 
posed on that L wall never give any thing again,” Another set 
say, ‘‘ | have seen so much harm done by charity that | believe 
that no charity at all would be better than the present system.” 
And this though the whole amount given is so very small in com- 
parison with what it ought to be! 

But the word of God says, “ Do good, and give, hoping for 
nothing again.” Not that there will be no fruit: for the word of 
God has said again, “ Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou 
shalt find it after many days.” ‘That is to say, Bestow thy alms 
and disperse thy charity where there is, to human foresight, no 
prospect of fruit. But the harvest and fruit will come, and man 
cannot prevent it, any more than he can foresee it; not in the 
first month, or in the first season; but ultimately it will show 
itself, and mpen into abundant blessings both to the giver and to 
the receiver, 

But what has a man to do with fruits? The command is ex- 
press; and this ought to be enough for believers in revealed 
truth. But there is no such belief, ast 

There is fruit however ; for the promises are as express as the 
commands ; and those can perceive them plainly enough who al- 
ready believe God's words implicitly, and act according to that 
belief; and only welcome these evidences as confirmations of 
this belief, not as the foundation of it. 

But worldly wisdom cannot see these effects; it sees only 
every thing that is opposite. This is only one of the many poli- 
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tical principles eutailing a deep and heavy curse upon usin con- 
sequence of the conclusions of human reasoning being put im 
competition with the maxims of revealed truth, which are bring- 
ing us rapidly to our fall. Every principle of government 1s 
essentially heathen; every approved maxim of life is worldly; im 
the mean time society is corrupted, disorganized, ready to rot and 
crumble to pieces; and yet no remedy can be approved or de 
vised for recovering the world from its disease bordering upon 
dissolution, except a completer developement of the same prin- — 
ciples which have brought it to this crisis. ‘The poor are en- 
tirely separated from the rich ; they are become two distinct and 
opposite classes ; and these opposing forces are at declared and 
open war; a war which promises success to the poorer party, 
and threatens property with pillage, and the law with subversion, 
Yet the mischief is supposed to be, that the system under which 
_ these evils have arisen has not been sufficiently carried out; and 
the remedy is supposed to be to carry them still further. Luxury 
is excused, defended, justified, applauded, because it promotes 
employment for the poor; yet with every increase of Juxury and 
wealth the poor become continually poorer. The accumulation 
of riches is the first political virtue, the statesman’s sunshine and 
summum bonum ; yet with every heaping up of riches, the num- . 
ber of the poor increases in proportion, and so does the depth of 
their misery. Machinery is the greatest advantage to the poor 
man, in the greatest possible extent, for it multiplies employment 
for the working class much faster than it takes it away; and yet 
nearly the whole of the female population, a given proportion of 
the human race, has been thrown out of the means of gaining 
even a pittance by their exertions, by lace-making, by spinning, 
by straw-plaiting, by needle-working, which occupied every child 
and housewife aforetime, by this very machinery ; and this evil is 
continually becoming greater with every new invention, 

_ It were almost profaneness to attempt to analyze these opera- 
tions, or to justify the truth of God’s precepts, by pretending to 
point out the blessings that would be attendant upon obedience 
to them, further than as they may be incidentally mentioned in 
the course of this appeal. Any such attempt must be inade- 
quate. Besides, any such results would be despised and under- 
valued, as well as denied, by those who could not be convinced 
by the general results before uoticed, unless they were supported 
and worked out upon principles and by reasoning such as they 
themselves are accustomed to use. But society ought not so 
to be analyzed. Human action and life cannot be planned on 
paper, or stated by algebra, or worked by arithmetic, or dissected 
by the knife, or tested by chemistry, or examined by @ micro« 
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scope, or classed botanically, or dissolved or reconstructed by 


the galvanic battery; neither can the mind that is formed on 
philosophical pursuits judge with superior discretion upon difhi- 
cult moral subjects; neither can the mind that worships the 
world and mammon and the goddess of human reason, discern 
the workings of human society with real truth and wisdom, 
Human life is better discerned and estimated by a broad than by 
a particular view ; and the heart and conscience that 1s formed 
and strictly moulded upon the pattern and principles of revealed 
truth, will arrive the most successfully at trae conclusions in re- 
spect to it, without minute aud microscopical discernment. 

Let us give up these at once, the conclusions of worldly wis- 
dom, and the products of scientific calculations, seemg their re- 
sults, and their signal failure ; and let us look with faith to the 
revealed word of God, and examine with confidence what He has 
said, and what those have said respecting alms-giving who have 
been rich in heavenly wisdom. Founding ourself upon this rule, 
let us regulate our own conduct, and endeavour to Improve our 
practice towards the poor in accordance to the spirit of it. If 
experience and human observation and reasoning should be found 
to justify in some instances, within our limited sphere of vision, 
any of these precepts, let us thank God for this support and en- 
couragement to our faith; but if not, let us act by the same rule 
faithfully and implicitly. "The exercise of judgment is never ex- 
cluded ; as our Lord Himself and His apostles used a discretion 
as to who were fit persons to be miraculously healed. But this 
judgment will be best improved and directed by being firmly 
based upon religious wisdom. Neither must the judgment be 
too uarrowly and shrewdly exercised. The greatest good that 
we have seen done m the world has been done by weak and 
foolish persons, under the influence of a good heart, and a good 


conscience, and a thorough reliance upon and obedience to Chris- 
tian trath and precept. 


Let us listen to the word of truth. 


“The poor shall never cease out of the land; therefore 1 command 
thee, saying, Thou shalt open thine hand wide unto thy brother, thy 
poor, and to thy needy in thy land.”—Deut. xv. 11. 


Yet the law affects to say that there shall be no poor, nor any. 
that shall have occasion to require thy aid; that it shall be a 
crime for any one to ask m public; and for thee, therefore, to 
give. And the poor greatly and continually increase in number 
and misery. 

The only society of thousands, of which it is on record that 
there was not any that lacked, was that of the first Christians, 
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among whom their goods were parted in common upon pure 
Christian motives. 

“Of no society comprehending many thousands (with one single ex- 
ception, at least,) have we ever read that ‘ neither was there among 
them any that lacked.’ That single exception, I need not say, was the 
Church of Christ in the days of its primitive, and, alas! its evanescent 
purity; for soon the waters that had been parted as by a miracle re- 
turned to their accustomed channel ; soon, too soon, were inequalities of 
circumstances and condition once more witnessed among the brother- 
hood of Christ; soon it became necessary to charge the rich in this 
world that ‘ they should be glad to distribute and willing to communi- 
cate ;’ and that necessity still continues, for ‘the poor shall never cease 
out of the land.”-—Sermon by the Rev. T'. Dale, for the Greville Street 
Hospital, 1839. 

P “ Cast thy bread upon the waters ; for thou shalt find it after many 
ays. 

‘Give a portion to seven, and also to eight; for thou knowest not 
what evil shall be upon the earth, * * * 

“He that observeth the wind shall not sow; and he that regardeth 
the clouds shall not reap, * * * 

“In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold notthine 
hand ; for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, either this or that, 
or whether they both shall be alike good.” xi. 1,2,5,6. 

Yet man’s wisdom says, Look well to the application and to 
the result, and that you do not encourage people to become beg- 
gars. And take care that you do not do more harm than good 
by what you give. 

Never give without inquiry. And if you cannot inquire, why, 
then the safe and proper side is, not to give, 

Whereas, the proper rule is, Never to refuse without inquiry. 
Inquire always if you can; and if you find deception, refuse. 
But give whenever deception is not proved ; and whenever you 
cannot inquire therefore, give. 

The Jewish rule, as given by Maimonides, is good upon this 
subject. 

“If a poor man who is not known applieth, saying, ‘I am an hun- 
gered, I pray thee give me that I may eat, he shall not be examined, to 
learn whether he be a deceiver, but food shall be instantly given to him. 
If he be naked, and pray to be clothed, then let him be examined, to 
learn whether he be a deceiver.” 


With regard to deceivers, that is their concern, not ours. We 
shall hear presently what one of the Christian Fathers says upon 
this subject. We are so very careful of the good and conduct of 
others, that we would not put temptation within their reach. 
But let us do our duty, and caution them of theirs. If charity 


were to be given upon true Christian principles, and the op 
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tunity for giving welcomed as a blessing, while the restraint were 
made to lie with the poor themselves,—it being pressed upon them 
that they must give an account to God, and justify what they re- 
ceive to their own conscience, and be responsible for the accept- 
ance of it,—the dispensing of charity would be put upon a very 
different and much improved footing, and both the giving and re- 
ceiving be mutually blessed to very different effects and purposes. 

But this supposes a condition of things, aud an intercourse 
with the poor which is most foreign to the practice of society, © 
and the total absence of which is at the bottom of numberless 
evils under which we are labouring. ‘The practice and working 
of such a principle cannot be understood. We can only tread 
upon the threshold of real charity. If the door itself can be but 
ag opened, it is a wonder, under the present state of things. 

Sut the arcana of the interior cannot as yet be viewed, till the 
atmosphere in which we are enveloped is cleared away, and we 
see with the eyes of an opposite experience. 

When the first Christians distributed their goods in common, 
it did not fail but that some were enticed and encouraged to 
idleness by reason of it. ‘ We hear that there are some among 
you which walk disorderly, working not at all, but are busy 
bodies.” But what said the Apostle? Did he abolish the dis- 
tribution, or, for fear of this, forbid that they should give freely ? 
No, not any thing of this sort.“ If any would not work, let him 
not (presume to) eat.” But he exhorted such persons by their 
own conscience, and by their faith in Christ, that they should 
work for themselves and their brethren, and resist the temptation 
to idleness. ‘ Now them that are such we command and exhort 
by our Lord Jesus Christ, that with quietness they work and 
eat their own bread. But ye, brethren, be not weary in well 
doing.” —2 Thess. in. 10, 11, 12, 13. 


“ Do good and lend, hoping for nothing again. And your reward 


shall be great, and ye shall be the children of the Highest; for he is 
kind unto the unthankful and to the evil. 


“ Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is merciful.” — Luke, 
vi. 35, 36. 


“ Help the poor for the commandment’s sake; and turn him 


not away because of his poverty;” 7. e. Let the fact of bis beimg 
r be a sufficient claim upon thee. 


But the law of Pagan Christianity inculcates, Examine well’ 
the character of those to whom you give; lest you should encou- 
rage vice and wickedness. And it is not fit that the good and 
bad should be treated alike; and that the vicious should not re- 


ceive the punishment, aud feel the consequences of their wicked- 
ness, 
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Let us listen again to the voice of God, both to his promises 
and his threatenings. 


“ The liberal sou) shall be made fat; and be that watereth shall be 
watered also himself.” — Prov, xi. 25. 

“He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord; and that 
which he hath given will he pay him again.” —Prov, xix. 17, 

_  Whoso stoppeth his ears at the cry of the poor, he also shall cry 
himself, but shall not be heard.”—Prov. xxi. 13. ) 

“ He that hath a bountiful eye shall be blessed; for he giveth of his 
bread to the poor.” —Pror. xxii. 9. 

“He that giveth unto the poor shall not lack; but he that hideth his 
eyes shall have many a curse.” —Prov. xxviii. 27. 

‘ Blessed is he that considereth the poor and needy; the Lord will 
deliver him in the time of trouble.”—Psaims, xli. 1. 

“Give alms of thy goods, and never turn thy face from any poor man; 
and then the face of the Lord shall not be turned away from thee,”— 
Tobit, iv. 7. | 

“ Give alms of such things as ye have; and behold all things are 
clean unto you.” —Luke, xi. 41. 

“ I was an bungered, and ye gave me meat; | was thirsty, and ye 
gave me drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me in; naked, and ye 
clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited me. | ) 

“Come, ye blessed of my father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world,” —Matthew, xxv. 34, 35, 36, 


Let us listen again to what is said by the Apostolic Fathers. 


“Thou shalt labour with thy hands to give to the poor, that thy sins 
may be forgiven thee.”—(Comp. Dan. iv. 27, Septuagint.) Polley 

‘* Break off thy sins by alms-giving, and thine iniquities by showing 
mercy to the poor; if it may be a lengthening of thy tranquillity, 

“ Thou shalt not deliberate whether thou shouldst give; nor, having 
given, murmur at it; give to every one that asks; so shalt thou know 
who is the good rewarder of thy gifts.” Catholic Epist. of St, Barnabas, 
sect. 19. 

‘Give alms simply (without distinction) to all that are in want, not 
doubting (or hesitating as) to whom thou givest. But give to all; for 
God will have us give to all of all his own gifts. They, therefore, that 
receive shall give an account to God, both wherefore they received, and to 
what end. And they that receive without.a real need shall give an ac- 
count for it; but he that gives shall be innocent. For he has fulfilled 
his duty, as he received it from God; not making any choice (or distine- 
tion as) to whom he should give and to whom not. And this service 
he did with simplicity, and to the glory of God,”"—The Shepherd of 
Hermas, 2d Command. 

“Give freely to them that are in need. For some by tbo free feeding 
contract an infirmity in their flesh, and do injury to their bodies; whilst 
the flesh of others, who have not food, withers away, because they want 
sufficient nourishment, and their bodies are consumed. Wherefore this 
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intemperance is hurtful to you who have, and do not communicate to 
them that want.’ —Visions, iii. 9. 


The following is from John Hales’s Golden Remains. 


The writings of the Fathers run much in commendation of the an- 
cient monks, whose manner was to sit in the fields and by the highways, 
to direct wandering passengers in the way, and to relieve all distressed 
by want, or injured, and to carry them home to their cells, and perform 
upon them all the duties of humanity. This serves well to tax us, who 
atfect a kind of intempestive prudence and unseasonable discretion, in 

rforming the little good we do; from whom so hardly, and after so 
ee enquiry and entreaty drops some small benevolence, like the sun 
in winter, long ere it rise om quickly gone. How many occasions of 
Christian charity do we let slip, when we refuse to give our alms unless 
we first cast doubts, and examine the persons, their lives, their necessi- 
ties: though it be only to reach out some small thing which is due unto 
him whatsoever he be. It was anciently a complaint against the 
Church, that the liberality of Christians made many idle capone But 
be that so; yet no other thing befel them than what befalls their Lord, 
who knows and sees that his sun shines, and his rain is every day 
abused; and yet the sun becomes not like a sack, nor the heavens like 
brass. Unto Him must we by his own commandment be like; and 


whom can we exclude that have a pattern of such courtesie proposed to 
us to follow.”—Gold. Rem. p. 35. 


Sir Thomas Brown, in his Religio Medici (Part L. iii, 1) ex- 
presses his rule for alms-giving. 


“TI give no almes (he says) to satisfie the hunger of my brother, but 
to fulfil and accomplish the will and command of my God; I draw not 
my purse for his sake that demands it, but his that enjoyned it; I relieve 
no man upon the rhetorick of his miseries, nor to content mine own 
commiserating disposition; for this is still but moral charity, and an act 
that oweth more to passion than reason. He that relieves another u 
the bare suggestion and bowels of pity, doth not this so much for bis 
sake as for his own; for by compassion we make others’ misery our own, 
and so by relieving them we relieve ourselves also.” 


The laws and practice of the Jews must shame us Christians 
of the present day. It is well-known that a Jew beggar is a 
thing scarcely to be seen, And how is this accomplished? Not 
by constables and vagrant acts, which inflict imprisonment and 
whipping (it was clean cutting off the upper gristle of the right 
ear ull lately) for asking for a penny, but by supplying the means 
of subsisting without it; by enjoining liberality,not without a su- 
perior encouragement to labour, both by conscience and interest. 

The neglect of alms-giving among the Jews has ever been a 
crime of the deepest dye. ‘If any person refuse to give alms,” 
says Maimonides, “ or if he give less than becometh him, the as- 
sembly shall use compulsion, and shall inflict on him the punish- 
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ment due to rebellion. ‘They shall take his goods from before 
his face, even on the Sabbath-eve.”— Maimon. ch. 7. Rabbi S. 
Jarchi says (Bava-Bathra), no excuse 1s allowable for neglecting 
the poor. 

The following are some few of the practical precepts of the 


Jews for the treatment of the poor, as collected by Maimo- 
nides.* 


* He who giveth a fifth part of his means obeyeth the precept in the 
highest degree. He who giveth a tenth part of his means obeyeth the 


precept in a medium degree. He who giveth less than a tenth part is a 
man of an evil-eye. 


“If a poor man, who is not known, applyeth, saying, ‘ IT am an hun- 
gered, I pray thee give me that I may eat,’ he shall not be examined, to 
learn whether he be a deceiver or no, but food shall be given him in- 
stantly. If he be naked, and pray to be clothed, then let enquiry be 
made respecting him, to learn whether or no he be a deceiver. If how- 
ever he be a known person, then let him be clothed forthwith, acccord- 
ing to his station, and let not any enquiries be made concerning him. 

“If there be a poor man who refuseth to receive ulms, artifice ought 
to be employed, and under the name of a gift, or of a loan, let him be 
relieved. 

‘If any person be so generous as to give greater alms than his means 
allow; or to avoid the shume of refusal shall reduce himself to straits, in 
order that he may give alms to the collectors, from such a man it is for- 
bidden either to exact or to ask for alms; and if any collector endeavour 
to excite shame in such an one, future vengeance shall fall upon bim.” 


There is no very frequent occasion for the use of this precept 
in modern Christian charity. 


“* The poor who are neighbours, are to be regarded before all others ; 
the poor of one’s own family are to be regarded before the poor of one’s 
own city; and the poor of one’s own city before the poor of another 
city.” 

Charity begins at home: that is, real charity. The modern 
- charities of the rich are mostly given in public subscriptions, and 
to distant objects, which we cannot be acquainted with, The 
effect of giving alms to those close to us and connected with us 
is, that we acquaint ourselves with the pérson and miseries of the 
receiver; charity has its proper use and operation ; and both the 
giver and the receiver are blessed. ‘There is more than can be 
known, except by experience, in this maxim, “ Charity begins at 
home ;” and this principle in charity will not be found to diminish 
the supplies to really useful objects at a distance ; but would 
rather be found to increase the fruitfulness of the spring, as well as 
make it flow in the right direction. Charity at home will not be 


* Laws of the Hebrews relating to the Poor and Stranger, by Rab, M. Maimonides, 
chap, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
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found to diminish the healthful supply abroad ; but the beginning 
with foreign and distant charities may stop the supply home- 
ward, However, the true principle is, that every one should 
attend to his own concerns first, and to his own neighbourhood ; 
and this will be found to be much more sufficient im practice than 
is imagined. ‘There is more than money in alms-giving. 


** A woman is to be fed and clothed, and brought out of the house of 
captivity before a man ; since mau is accustomed to wander, but woman 
is not; and her feelings of modesty are more acute. 

** Never, since the commencement of time, have we seen or heard of 
any congregation of Israelites in which there hath not been the chest 
for alms; but, with regard to the basket,® it is the custom to have it in 
some places and not in others. However, it is now the custom in eve 
place for collectors to make dai/y collections, distributing those collec- 
tions upon every Sabbath-eve. 

“ Upon fast-days, Israelites are bound to distribute food to the poor, 
If upon any fast-day, after taking their meals, the people go to rest 
without making such distribution, they are like unto shedders of blood. 

“ Whosoever finds that be hath sufficient by him for two meals, is 

rohibited from accepting any thing from the alms-basket. Whosoever 
Path sufficient for fourteen meals, shall accept nothing out of the alms- 
chest. Whosoever possesseth two hundred zuzi, even though he carry 
on no trade by means of them, is prohibited from accepting either the 


gleanings, or the thing left through forgetfulness, or the corner, or the 
tithes of the poor.” 


From this it appears that the daily and weekly collections 
were distinct from and in addition to the tithes of the poor, and 
other legal benelits. 


* If a poor person be in want, who possesseth a house and household 
goods, albeit they be of gold or silver, he shall not be compelled to sell 
his house nor his goods. * * * But whoever shall have solicited 
alms, shall sell his houschold goods of such a description, and buy others 
of less cost; and then he may accept alms. 


“The poor man shall not be driven to part with his property at a 
season when it is scarcely saleable. 

“ If a collection be made to relieve the wants of a poor person, and 
there be collected more than he may need; yet shall that which re- 


maineth over and above his wants be given unto him ;—for the over- 
plus of the poor belongeth to the poor. 


_ “ Ifa poor man giveth a prata to the basket, or a pruta to the chest, 
it shall be accepted of him. If he refuseth to contribute, no compulsion 
shall be used ; and if, when new garments are given to him, he giveth 


up his old garments, they shall be accepted. If he giveth them not, no 
compulsion shall be used.” 


* From the next sentence it would seem that the chest was a thing fixed, affording 
each one an opportunity of voluntary contribution; but that the basket was to be ¢ar- 
ried about, bringing home to cach person a personal application, 
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This forcibly reminds us of the widow’s mite, , 


“ If any one giveth alms to the poor with a malevolent countenance 
and downcast looks, albeit he may give a thousand pieces of gold, he 
hath he destroyed and wholly obliterated the merit of the action. Let 
him then give with a benignant and a cheerful countenance, offerin 
words of consolation to the afflicted poor, as it is written (Job, 30) :—— 


‘ Did I not weep for him that was in trouble ? 
Was not my soul grieved for the poor ? 
And let him address words of pity and condolence, as it is written,— 
* And I caused the widow's heart to sing for joy.’ . 

* Until the end of time shall it be, that, to avoid becoming dependant 
upon created beings, and burthensome to the Church, the most frugal 
mode of living shall be adopted, and difficulties be encountered ; for 
thus teach the wise men, saying, ‘ Let the Sabbath be as a day of work, 
rather than become dependant upon created beings.’ And albeit a man 
be wise and of honourable station, yet, if he be reduced to poverty, he 
shall not disdain manual arts, however unworthy of him, so that he 
avoid dependance upon others. 

‘‘ He who, unconstrained by real necessity, accepteth alms, is a de- 
ceiver of the people; and his life shall not be extended to old age.” 


Atheist France may read a lesson to infidel England upon the 
principles of poor-relief. It is true that their foundation is 
purely philosophical ; but even pure and simple philosophy, with- 
out religion, is more perfect and stable, and cannot shape and 
mould itself into such wild perversions as that base, adulterated 
compound of nine proportions to one, of which is formed our 
idol and palladium, political philosophy. 

The French still retain some sparks of mercy and truth, be- 
cause that seventh devil, Mammon, has not yet got such entire 
possession with them as over us. The hardening effect of in- 
tellectual philosophy, ambition, pride, passion, vanity, and self- 
ishness, can only weigh down and crush the still existing feelings, 
and hinder them from useful exercise; but the idolatry of money 
expels them altogether :—“ Avaunt, ye obstructive and insolent 

sts 

Phe following is the greater part of the preliminary note to 
the official collection of the rules and instructions for the admi- 


nistration of out-door relief to the poor of the city of Paris, 
lished in 188Y :— 


Relief to the poor at their dwellings, is perhaps the most important 
and interesting branch of public relief. Hospitals and poor-houses 
ought, as it were, to be only the supplement. They aré necessary for 
those who are in a state of absolute destitution, without relations, friends, 
or any personal means of subsistence ; but by giving relief at their,own 
homes, we may considerably diminish the number of persons who re- 
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uire to be admitted, and enable them to remain in the bosom of their 


amilies. 

“It is much more gratifying to the poor sick or infirm man to be 
assisted at his own house, and to receive there the attention of his wife 
and children, or relations, than to be in a manner isolated, when placed 
in an hospital amidst individuals who are not bound to him by any tie 
either of blood or of friendship. 

“ Public morality must needs gain by this mode of relief, which 
tends to rivet the bonds of family affection, and to assist children or 
relatives to fulfil a duty which nature dictates. 

“ The administration of public relief at the dwellings of the poor, is 
an institution which was long wished for before the force of circum- 
stances led to its creation. 

** The endowments made by the piety of our ancestors, the gifts of 
charitable individuals, and the liberality of government, furnished for- 
merly babitual assistance to the poor, and additional relief, when any 
unfortunate circumstances rendered this necessary. 

“This relief reached the poor by means of the curates, or by charitable 
societies, private associations, and religious establishments, of which the 
primary object was the succour of the indigent. 

“ The Revolution having exhausted or misplaced the greater part of the 
resources which administered to the wants of the poor, out-door relief has 
been established, of which the administration has been united to that of 
the hospitals and poor-houses, under the direction of the general council. 

“Tt may easily be supposed that the good administration of this de- 
partment, more perhaps than of any other, depends rather upon the per- 
sons who are entrusted with its management than on the laws made for 
its regulation. 

“Indeed, if men of enlightened minds are chosen, who have a feeling 
for the misery of the poor, and are willing to employ themselves for 
their want, and these persons have sums given them to distribute, we 
may be assured beforehand that this money will be well employed, and 
that the relief will reach its right destination. 

** But the government, in setting apart funds for the succour of the 
poor, has the right to prescribe the mode of employment of those funds, 

co eee » to demand an account ; &c. And in doing so it performs a 


“It is a noble and an honourable mission to be, as respects the poor, 
the eye and the hand of the government. The administrator to whom 
it is confided, should be jealous to prove that he has been a faithful 
agent, not only in turning nothing to his own profit, but in conforming 
exactly to the rules which have been prescribed to him. 

* It cannot be iv the case of public relief as with the alms of an indi- 
vidual, which are given either by bimself, or by the hands of another. 
He is free to distribute as he will, and to whom he will. If he confides 
this care to another, he is not obliged to require an account, and his duty 
is not the less fulfilled. 

“* The charitable man ought undoubtedly to use as much discretion as 
possible in the distribution of his gifts; but, after all, should he be mis- 
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taken, or be deceived, he has still attained his principal object,—he has 


wished to perform a good action, and he has acquired the merit of it. 
&c. &c.” 


So that, a heart open to the miseries of the poor is not, in 
France, held to be inconsistent with enlightenment of mind; nor 
soft and tender feelings to blind the eyes of benevolence, so as to 
ensure the misemployment of charity, and prevent its reaching its 
right destination. And even in the eyes of those in power, it is 
not a fault to have been deceived ; a man has a right to dispense 
his bounty where and how he pleases ; and if he shall chance to 
bestow it mistakenly or injudiciously, yet nevertheless in. so doing 
he has not been guilty of a crime against society, but has per- 
formed a good action. | 

We have not proposed to enter into a detail of particulars, in 
regard to the proper modes of treating the poor in each different 
branch and subject. It would best suit the public taste, if we 
were to treat of diet, and clothing, and workhouses, and educa- 
tion, and friendly societies, and saving banks, and district visiting, 
and the new poor laws, and dispensaries, and hospitals, and 
lying-in charities, and infant and dustrial schools, and the Brit- 
ish and Foreign and the National School plans, and the Madras 
and the Simultaneous systems. All these are matters of high in- 
terest for discussion, and would each bear a separate and length- 
ened treatment. But they are not at all our topic at present. 
What we desire now is to assert a principle. The whole charac- 
ter of the treatment of the poor ought to be altered; the entire 
principle ought to be changed. If this were effected, the details 
matter not. The particulars would take care of themselves. If 
the life and soul of charity were correct, and the motive perfect, 
the practice would correct itself; if the eye were fixed and di- 
rected right, the foot would find its own way; every one who 
draws a line, or cuts cloth, knows that the way is to keep the eye 
fixed and intent upon the end, and the hand 1s sure to go straight up 
to it, but if the intermediate points are looked to, why then the 
very care bestowed makes all awry and crooked. But there is 
no one best or uniform mode in giving-or in acting. ‘The heart 
will guide the judgment and the hand; and if that is right, all 
ways and means and instruments are the best, however various. 
These few following remarks however may be made, as involving 
essential principles ;—the rest may be gathered, by those who are 
disposed to be persuaded, from what has been above observed 
and collected, 

What the poor most want is a friend. They want more notice 
and attention and communication. ‘The classes are estranged 
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from one another. ‘There is no such connection as that of client 
and patron; so that the poor man may always have some one person 
to resort to, for advice, for assistance, for protection, for defence, 
for encouragement in his depression, No one has an idea of the 
want of courage that exists among the poor, when they are op- 
pressed by sudden calamity, ‘They have no energy to raise them- 

selves again. ‘The loss of a husband, of a child even, a lodger 
run away without paying his rent, a debt incurred by illness,— 
these and such other single calamities constantly depress the poor 
person, and so paralyze him as to prevent even his usual exer- 
tions ; and hence so very frequently the resort to and the habit of 
drinking. And all this for want of present assistance, of a sufh- 
cient friend at hand, a word only perhaps of promise and encot- 
ragement, so as to prop up exertion by hope. But there is no 
means existing towards such a protection; no step towards a 
mere introduction ; no welcome given to such complaints. 

But it is not only in pecuniary matters ; it is also in the habits 
and amusements of life, that the poor especially want the counte- 
nance and encouragement, the intercourse and influence of the 
rich. Av amused and happy people is never a rebellious one, 
Even the muci-vaunted sobriety is known proverbially to be an 
omen and precursor of great political convulsions. Wine maketh 
glad the heart. But like all other things it is now abused; and 
because it is abused it must be condemned entirely ; and yet this 
abuse lies at the door of those very persons who most condemn it. 
It is the same with the poor man’s amusements. We put down 
fairs, and say that they are profligate; and either deprive them 
of all excitement and merriment, or drive them to seek it else- 
where and im secret. We expel them off the green, and eject 
them from the scene of public observation, and drive them to the 
public-house, and the skittle-ground at the back of it, and other 
gambling and riot, in crowded and secret meetings. 

And we ourselves are the cause of all these things, and of the 
abuses for which we condemn them, The cricket and football 
on the green, and the fairs and the holidays, were not such scenes 
of riot formerly, nor so profligate and demoralizing. ‘The use of 
beer and spirits, and the parlour of the tavern, “used not to be 
identified essentially with drunkenness. And what was the rea- 
son of this? There were two or three or more squires m a 
parish, and each squire and his family attended every fair, and 
gave his support, and his countenance and influence, to honest 

and sociable amusement; and his authority to prevent abuses 
and excesses. He mixed with the villagers upon the green, and 
gave u zest to their sports and merriment. His authority was 
tolerated and obeyed, because his motives were known and appre- 
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viated; because his favours gave a title to respect, and there was 
a pleasure j in obedience. Here then, again, what the poor want 
is a friend. 

But these scenes and seasons can never come back again. = It 
is impossible for a rich people to be liberal and kind, It is 
impossible for a free people not to be selfish and tyrannical, 
Civilization is too far advanced: society is grown too old for the 
healthy circulation of youth, the buoyancy of spirits,—all the mus- 
cles and members being in action together,—ever to be restored 
again. At those times, when the children of the high and haughty 
laird had each their foster-brother or sister among his own tenants 
and peasantry, the links and attachments of society were ifinite 
and the bonds were indissoluble. ‘The blood of the heart circu- 
lated to the hands and feet; it was owned to be the same blood, 
and the head and the hands did not disclaim the communion of 
membership. But now such connection would be low, would 
be degrading; such bonds were coarse and vulgar, they were 
bonds of iron ;—if any attachments may now exist, they must be 
of gold: if haply any attachments between high and low, between 
poor and rich, may any longer exist at all. When the lord and 
serf sat at the same table, and ate of the same dish, and were 
divided from one another only by the salt-cellar, what mattered it 
his being a slave!—he was confessed to be of the same blood, 
und treated as a son, and fed with the voice, the smile, and the 
bounty of a father. What matters it the operative receiving 
wages and spending it as he will, and being free to hire himself 
to what fellow-citizen he pleases, or not to hire himself at all, if 
his individualship should choose to starve or beg a life of vaga- 
bond idleness !—when his fellow-citizen master looks not on him 
as his fellow-man, and he eats his bread of independence or 
starves, as may be, as it were on the opposite side of the bars of 
an iron grating. Society once well knit and closely compact, as 
in ripening manhood, enduring and throwing off sharp diseases 
by the innate force and strength of nature, lived and grew to the 
form and stature, and health and vigour of a man: sound and 
perfect in limb; strong and bold in mind and understanding ; 
wart, open and generous in heart and feelings; and all these 
uniting and acting together, to command love, respect and admi- 
ration. But society is a disunited and disordered mass; the joints 
are unknit; the circulation scarcely reaches the extremities; mor 
titications threaten themselves in the distant members; inflamma- 
tory congestion takes place in all parts; the capillaries are not 
duly fed by the heart and arteries; the muscles do not obey the 
head; there is no concert, and consent, : and co-operation ; aud 
the vital principle has not strength enough to rally its disturbed 
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and distracted powers together, to unite in restoring health and 
uniformity of circulation. But the whole hes an unknit, uncon- 
nected mass; a corrupt, disordered system; powerful still in its 
parts; inflammatory in action; but loosened, relaxed, overgrown, 
disjointed, and prostrated as if by fever and palsy. 

We cannot be restored again from this state. Old age cannot 
be recovered to youth and health; but the diseases which have 
long been creeping upon us must grow and take possession; and 
these, though retarded, must bring us to dissolution. There is 
one disease which alone must be sufficient to seal our fate. The 
system of funded public debts has taught the man of wealth the 
idea of irresponsible property: a thing which never can exist; but 
the belief of which 1s enough to bring down judgment upon the 
people by which it is entertained. ‘The landed proprietor has 
tenants, and labourers, and tenants’ labourers, and neighbours, 
and parishioners, all of whom, within a certain extended district, 
may look to him for protection and assistance, for advice, at least, 
and notice and countenance. Even the tradesman and the mer- 
chant have their connections aud correspondents, their customers, 
their clerks, their travellers, their shopmen and warehousemen. 
But the holder of funded property owns no claim from any one. 
He receives his income at the day, or his banker receives it, 
without asking or thanking any one forit; and he spends it where 
and when and how he pleases, at Rome or in London. ‘There is no 
one who can say, ‘ Sir, | am your tenant, or your tenant’s labourer, 
or, { worked on your honour’s estate, and recollect your father 
and grandfather.” No one person has any greater claim than 
another upon such a man; that is, no one has any claim at all. 
All sense of obligations and duties is forgotten; and, (looking 
with triumph down upon the landed gentleman, who laments the 
low price of corn and the bad season, and finds that his tenants, 
as well as his farm-houses, must be propped, and the poor must 
be provided, and happiness must be diffused over a sphere and 
circle to which he is bound indissolubly,) says with exultation, 
«There is no human being that has any claim on me;” and, 
‘“* My income is as sure as the nation.” Envy has naturally fol- 
lowed so independent a condition; and emulation being greater 
of that which is envied, than of that which 1s wise and good, all 
other persons have emulated the expense and habits of the fund- 
holder,—his seltishness, therefore, of necessity,— his disregard for 
others,—-his separation from the lower and dependent classes, his 
entire irresponsibility. ‘he consequence is, that the landed gen- 
try are wholly unable to live upon their estates, and more un- 
willing than unable: for they cannot afford the style and luxury 
which they ape, and at the same time fulfil the calls of duty; and 
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therefore the claims of their station are a clog upon them. Ins 
stead of the duties and obligations of other stations being engrafted 
on the funded income, the irresponsibility and selfishness of the 
fundholders are grafted on the landowner, and the duties and 
obligations are torn from the landed estate. In consequence, 
towns are resorted to, where your next neighbour is not even 
known as an acquaintance; and if any per-centage or pittance, 
or a solitary guinea is given in charity, it is given to a public 
institution, without any knowledge of or interest in the particular 
cases, or any thanks from the person benetited; but the thanks 
come from the public in a laudatory advertisement, aud the 
receipt is given in the newspapers. 

Idleness, and envy, and luxury, in the use of property, have 

taught and produced a system of idleness, envy, and luxury in 
trade. ‘This is no longer a nation of merchants, but of specula- 
tors. Fortunes must now be made in a few years, and like prizes 
in lotteries; and the blanks accordingly are as numerous. ‘The 
system of joint stock companies, and of carrying on trade through 
a few directors, 1s a system of idleness in trading; and that ata 
time when personal attention and exertion in business is more 
needful than ever it was. It is a system of gentleman-shopkeep- 
ing, and will succeed just about as well as gentleman-farming. 
It is a scheme of trading by proxy, and of wholesale dormant- 
peers But this is not our subject, though connected with it. 

t is another disease by which the body politic is corrupting, and 
hastening to dissolution. 

Health cannot be restored to a body so disorganized. The 
members cannot be brought to act together again, with mutual 
co-operation, with energy and activity, Yet some few sparks of 
reanimation and returning feeling have lately been struck out in 
the plan of district visiting,—that most successful and wonder- 
working system: which humanizes and conciliates the poorer 
classes; elevates, encourages, stimulates the poor man, and brings 
a ray of comfort and hope to his dwelling, which never before 
visited and cheered his despair, his degradation and destitution ;— 
and it teaches the wealthy visitor a better lesson even than to him, 
and one more deeply needed. There are some few attempts to 
provide amusement, and to encourage healthful recreation among 
the poor. In some places the patrons of friendly societies attend 
the periodical meetings, and their wives and daughters ‘have joined 
the dance with the peasant and mechanic. ‘lhese are the ex- 
piring sparks of exhausted health and life, the efforts of declining 
nature. What if these sparks should kindle into a flame! ‘The 
good God grant it! There is hope still while there is life. 
What if the eal be but deferred, and the life be lengthened 
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and protracted, aud the death made a little less convulsive and 
easier! 

Squire Lewis was a gentleman of ancient family and moderate 
landed estate, in one of the western counties, in which there were 
other much more extensive landed proprietors. He resided all 
his life upon his property, and never incurred the expense of a 
second house, nor adopted the style of London manners, He 
kept a liberal table, proportioned to his means; and he was one 
of the most friendly and sociable men in the world. Everybody 
was welcome who came to him, Every one’s claim or petition 
was complied with; and consequently he was said to be foolishly 
extravagant. Ele was always a little beyond his mcome, and 
some few repairs were neglected; but though he did not enlarge 
his estate, he left it unimpaired, and he did not die in debt. He 
was the most cheerful, good-humoured man imaginable; he had 
something merry and smart for every one; and he laughed at 
every body’s joke against himself. L-very tone of his voice had 
something jocular init. Ele was an easy, good sort of man. But 
withal he was universally respected. He had a ready ear for all 
the tales and distresses of his poorer neighbours, and he would 
spend hours in listening to them. ‘This was a waste of a great 
deal of me; but he made that up partly, by living to eighty. 
‘This was a low taste; but he was six foot, and every inch a per- 
fect gentleman. He settled all the quarrels m the neighbourhood. 
He heard each party’s story completely out; joked and scolded 
both of them; and sent them home the very best friends imagin- 
able. 

He attended all the meetings of gentry and magistrates; and al- 
ways took the side of lenity. He granted licences to publicans of 
questionable sobriety; let off poachers upon their word of a gen- 
tleman; punished the meddlesome man who had the law on his 
side; dismissed the innocent aggressor; kept the whole bench of 
justices in good humour; did all the business himself; sent every 
body away happy and contented; and was said to be a very bad 
justice. 

The great men loved and wondered at him; his equals loved 
and laughed at him; the common people loved, respected, adored 
him. ‘They looked up to him as their counsellor, their protector, 
their friend, their father; and did whatever he recommended 
them: “ It must be right,” said they, “for the Squire says it.” 

Squire Lewis was ‘the Squire;” he was never mentioned 
by any other name. [le was as much the Squire of the county, 
as any other man was the Squire of his own parish; and all the 
common people supposed that his power was as great, and 
that he was equally well known by that title, all over England, 
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A poor woman came up to a learned serjeant in the inns of court, 
and said to him, “ Sir, if you will mention the Squire’s name, 
the Chancellor will give me the estate.” When the banks were 
run upon in 1825, he sat behind the counter of the principal 
county bank, and scolded the people home again. The iron- 
workers having collected together in vast numbers, with violent 
intentions, at a time of great distress, and being about to march, 
to the terror of the whole county, “the Squire” was requested 
to goand speak to them. After a few words from him,—“ Well,” 
they said, “if the Squire says so, it must be true:”"—and so they 
all went home again. It cost twenty hives, the other day, to 
quiet a similar movement among this same class of people, in 
atime of no depression or difficulty; and the wound, it is to be 
feared, is not cured, but only slightly healed. How much easier 
are men governed by love than by the bayonet! What a force 
there is in kindness and gentleness! How the meek and simple 
may possess and govern the earth! How much firmer is the 
empire over the hearts than over the minds of men ! 

“The Squire” reigned over very many hearts with an undi- 
vided empire. He was king, by general obedience and consent, 
The limits of his kingdom were not settled; but there was no 
dispute or question of boundary. His dominions were always 
growing and extending; but there was no note of remonstrance 
from his neighbours, or threat to resist the invasion. He had his 
body-guard, his standing army, his police, his fortresses. The 
goodwill of men was his defence; every man, woman and child 
was his guard and soldier, trained to concert in action by oneness 
of love and feeling ; he was their leader in the field, their head m 
all their sports and amusements ; and whose voice but hts could 
they hear and follow in the tumult of battle! 

The Squire left behind him no marble monuments, no trophies 
of war and victory; his kingdom was of peace. It is only told 
of him, that in his time the people were happy and peaceable; no 
one person felt that he was wholly without a friend; people did 
as they pleased, but they never pleased to do any thing very 
wrong; people were merry and contented, and lived in harmony ; 
and they dearly loved “ the old Squire.” 


NO, LV, —JULY, 1840. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


One of the most remarkable publications of this quarter is Mr. Blunt’s “ In- 
troduction to his Course of Lectures on the early Fathers” (Parker). When 
such clear and forcible statements of truth come from a divine in the station 
of the Margaret Professor of the University of Cambridge, what result may we 
not, under a divine blessing, expect? 


Nor is Dublin behind her sister University. Two very eloquent Sermons 
on ‘Church Education in Ireland” (Fraser), have been published by Pro- 
fessor Butler, of Trinity College. They are a noble witness to Catholic doc- 
trines, and cannot fail, we should trust, of promoting it. 


The Reverend J. C. Crosthwaite has published a volume of Sermons 
(Rivingtons), which, as all which comes from his pen, is valuable and instruc- 
tive. We particularly recommend for the attention of thoughtful persons the 
two Sermons upon the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity. 


Mr. Palmer, of Worcester, the well-known author of the “ Origines Litur- 
gice,”” has added to his other services to our Church by publishing “ Epis- 
copacy Vindicated” (Rivingtons), in answer to some papers of Dr. Wiseman, 
in which he takes that gentleman’s own ground, descending into the details of 
historical facts, and occupying a position from which it is quite impossible for 
an opponent to dislodge him. In its form it may be mistaken for a defence 
of the Tracts for the Times, but the substance of the work looks far beyond 
any ephemeral or local object. 


The speech of Mr. Palmer, of Magdalen, read at the May meeting of the 
Christian Knowledge Society (Rivingtons), is said to have made a great im- 
pression on its hearers, and will not make less on its attentive readers. Of 
course it will be spoken against, but it has that in it which will outweigh many 
critics. 


A very pleasing little work has been sent us, consisting of Poems, by Mem- 
bers of Magdalen School, Oxford. “They are the production,” says the Pre- 
face, of a few members of a school consisting of not more than twenty scholars, 
and none of the authors are above sixteen years of age.” 


Mr. F. W. Faber, of University College, has published a Second Series of 
eloquent and beautiful “Tracts on the Church and Prayer-Book” (Rivingtons). 
They are well adapted to interest and improve a large class of persons; the 
only fear is, lest people should be so interested as to forget to be improved. 
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We beg to direct the attention of our readers to a well-timed work, which 
we know to have been compiled with great diligence, and with a strong con- 
viction of the practical importance of the subject. We mean “A Series of 
Documents and Authorities on the Duty, Advantage, and Necessity of Public 
Catechizing in the Church,” by the Reverend John Ley, Fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, to whom we are indebted for the republication of Bishop Beve- 
ridge’s work on the Church Catechism. 


“ Christian Catholic Prayer” (Graham, Oxford), is for a family or indivi- 
dual; it consists of forms for morning, six, nine, twelve, and three o'clock ; 
evening, bed-time, midnight, and on the eve of the Holy Communion. In 
saying that they answer to their title, we say as much of them as their author 
can desire. We heartily wish them extended circulation. 


Mr. Marriott’s Lecture, delivered at the Diocesan College, Chichester 
(Mason, Chichester), has about it a reality and moral strength which argues 
well for the society committed to his superintendence. 


Mr. Brewer has edited that serviceable work, Bishop Cosin’s “ History of 
Popish Transubstantiation” (Leslie), and has printed the authorities at full 
length. He has subjoined a curious account, now for the first time printed 
from a MS. of Cosin’s in the Bodleian Library, of two Conferences held be- 


tween the Church and the Puritan parties, on the subject of Montague’s cele- 
brated “ Gagger gagged.” 


Mr. Churton’s “ History of the Early English Church” (Burns), forms a 
volume of the series called “The Englishman’s Library.” We need not say 
that, as coming from him, it is a work of much learning and judgment. It con- 
tains in a small space a great deal of information which it is difficult other- 
wise to obtain; and by its candid and temperate tone will do good service by 
disposing ecclesiastical students to more catholic views of theology. 


Mr. Selwyn has continued his “ Attempt to Investigate the true Principles 
of Cathedral Reform” (Parker), in a Second Part, which we hardly like to 
notice in this brief way, but which his name will recommend too powerfully to 
need any other. 


“ The Old Paths,” by the Reverend J. B. Pratt, of Cruden (Rivingtons), is 
a Treatise on the Notes of the Church, in defence of what the author not very 
happily calls “the Protestant Episcopal” or “ Protestant Catholic .Church,” 
meaning by ‘“‘ Protestant,” “ true, primitive, or apostolic.”—p. 209. It isa 
learned, careful, and instructive work, though we do not agree with all the 
author says concerning the Church of Rome. 


We cordially recommend Mr. A. Acland’s “ Liturgia Domestica, or Morning 
and Evening Services for the Use of Families” (Rivingtons), It is far the 
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most systematic work of the kind which has appeared, ahd cannot, we feel 
sure, be used without tending, through God’s blessing, to form the minds of 
those who use it upon a Catholic model of devotion. It contains a great deal 
in a short compass. 


We are glad to see a reprint of Bishop Jolly’s Treatise on “ Baptismal Re- 
generation” (Burns). It forms one of a series, which we like altogether, except 
its motto, “ Evangelic Truth and Apostolic Order.” 


In “ Outlines of Church History” (Seeley and Burnside), we have a proof of 
the growing interest in ecclesiastical history in the least promising quarter. 
It is a mildly written work, following the general hypothesis attempted by 
Milner, that Athanasius and Basil go off into the Paulicians and Protestants 
in essence, and into the Papacy in accidents. 


We have read with pleasure Mr. Skinner’s excellent Letter to Lord Uxbridge, 
on the Observance of Lent (Burns), occasioned by recent occurrences. These 
occurrences will have conferred on the Church a benefit, as others of a similar 
nature have done before them, if they elicit such retlections and such protests 
from Churchmen. 


The Reverend G. A. Poole, of Leeds, has published an excellent pamphlet 
(Burns) on “ The Anglo-catholic use of Two Lights upon the Altar,” which 
demands an answer from those who find fault with the observance. 


Mr. Mac Neile has succeeded Dr. Chalmers in what he considers the “ chair” 
(p. 7) of Lecturer to the Christian Influence Society. He proposes in his Lec- 
tures, which have been published (Hatchard), to prove that “ our venerated 
Church Establishment” (p. vii), which he calls “‘ Cranmerism” (p. 264), is not 
only an instrument of popular instruction, ‘the most economical, and in every 
practical point of view safest and most efficient” (p. 2), but that it is “ serip- 
tural” (p. 5). The author goes through a number of important subjects, such 
as the power of the keys and the indefectibility of the Church. On the whole, 
however, the book seems to us flat, though there is a good deal of bustle in it; 
but this may be because we do not agree with it. 


Bishop Doane, of New Jersey, has given in a funeral sermon a very full and 
touching account of Mr. Winslow, the assistant to his lordship in the rectory 
of St. Mary's. 


Mr. Craufurd’s Sermons (Duncan and Malcolm) are published with a view 
of “ augmenting the funds raised for the purpose of re-building the author’s 
parish Church, and erecting a new Church in a distant part of the parish.” 
They contain far more matter and thought than is usual in parish Sermons; 
we are not always satisfied with the style or the quotations. 


* Clark’s Plain Sermons” (Hlatchard) are the animated and pleasing com- 
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positions of a young man. They are on general subjects. Some things in 
them we could have wished otherwise. 


The best recommendation of “ Sermons by the Reverend H. Jelly” (Riving- 
tons) is, that they are unlike the common run of sermons. They are plain 
and simple, and discuss a number of important subjects. 


Two Sermons have been published by Mr, Oakeley, on the Dignity and 


Claims of the Suffering Poor (Burns), which should be read in connection 


with the Sixth Article in this Number of our Review. 


Mr. Walker’s Sermon on the “ Way which they call Heresy” (Richardson, 


Newcastle), is a manly defence of Gospel truth against the Puritanism and , 


Erastianism of the age. 


Many of our readers will be glad to be told of an edition of the Psalter 


(Burns), pointed for chanting. It is small and cheap, and includes the hymns, 
canticles, &c. 


We have been favoured with a sight of a very interesting collection of 
“Prolusiones Literariz,” recited this year in St. Paul’s School. We have 
seldom read a little work of the sort which has so pleased us. 


Two Letters (Rivingtons) have been addressed, in a pleasing and concilia- 
tory spirit, to Dr. Hook and Dr. Shuttleworth respectively, on the subject of a 
late work of the latter divine, by a Churchman, and a Friend of Unity. 


“ Gatherings,” by the Author of the “ Listener” (Seeley and Burnside), is a 
work of more merit than we had expected from the last and only publication 
of the author or authoress which we have fallen in with, “the Listener in Ox- 
ford.” We do not mean, however, that we agree with every sentiment ex- 
pressed in it. 


The Reverend G. Sandford has addressed a Letter to Mr. Spencer on the 
subject of his conversion to Romanism, in a style which unites the gentleness 


and earnestness appropriate, but rarely found in the controversy to which it 
belongs. 


We have received a letter from Mr. Ward, courteous and friendly as regards 
ourselves, but strongly remonstrating with us about a portion of our article on 
his Translation of the Magdalen Statutes. We can say most sincerely that we 
intended him no pain except what is inseparable on all hands from differerices 
of opinion on an important subject, and such as he would bea party to in- 
flicting as well as undergoing. His principal charge is, that we have accused 
him of publishing the Statutes in question against the will of the Founder, as 
declared in those Statutes, whereas they do but prohibit the publication of the 
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Evidences, ¢. ¢. title-deeds and similar documents; and further, that in order 
to make this appear, we have unfairly quoted only a portion of the sentence as 
it stands in the Statutes, and supplied a termination of our own favourable to 
our opinion, and contrary to their real sense. Mr. Ward supports his con- 
struction by various collateral considerations. 

Such is the substance of Mr. Ward's complaint; to which we reply, that as 
we have reason to believe that Mr. Ward's construction of the passage is 
wrong in point of law, a belief which has been confirmed by the opinion of 
lawyers who have been consulted in the matter, we cannot honestly retract, 
and can but repeat our own statement, which he resists, that the word “ Evi- 
dences”’ does include the Statutes. So much, however, we will grant, that the 
passage may admit of Mr. Ward’s interpretation, and therefore, as far as our charge 
against him of inconsistency rests on this passage, and not on other considera- 
tions which were introduced into our Review, he certainly is not open to it. 
So far then we are ready to express our regret at what we have said, and we 
cheerfully unsay it. We are grieved, however, to find that Mr. Ward supposes 
that we accused him, not merely of an inconsistency, but of a moral offence, or 
crime, in publishing what the Founder wished concealed. We assure him 
with great sincerity that no such intention ever crossed our minds; and we 
have pleasure in thus setting ourselves right with any persons who so under- 
stood us. We know too much of Mr. Ward to suspect it, and if he knew the 
writer of the article in question as well, he would be as slow to impute to him 
what was uncourteous or inconsiderate, as himself intentionally to commit it. 
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